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THE 


VILLAINY DISPLAY'D 
IN ALL I'F9 BRANCHES. 


An AUTHENTIC ACCOUNT 


OF THE 
LIVES, ADVENTURES, TRYALS, EXECUTIONS, | 
and LAST DYING SPEECHES of the _ 


Of all Denominations, who have ſuffered for 


Forgeries, - - Perjury, Sodomy, 4 
Highway-Robberies, | a iracy, 4 , _ Starving, | 1 p 3 


And other the moſt enormous Crimes. 7 


The Whole being the moſt faithful Narrative ever yet rablibed 


of the various Executions, and other Puniſſiments =: 
In ENGLAND, SCOTL AND, and IRE L IAN 3 6 
Fron! tbe Year 1700, to the . preſent Time. | 5 I 
— — — 


How dreadful the Fate of the Wretches who fall 
A Vitim to Laws they have broke ! 
Vice, the Beginning 1s frequently fall,” 
But how fatal at length is the, Stroke ! 
The Contents of theſe Polar avill amply di 4 7 
The Steps which Offenders have trod : 
Learn hence, then, each Reader, the 5 55 to obey 
Of your Country, your King, and your God. | 
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The Trials of NATHANIEL JACKSON and Joun 
MurePHneEy for a Robbery, with a particular 


Account of JacksoN, who was executed jor 
the ſame. | 


month of July, 1722, Nathaniel Fackſon and 
- John Murphey were indicted for aſſaulting 
Richard Dennit on the highway, putting him in fear, 


and taking from him two ſhirts, value 108. a coat 
and waiſtcoat value 2g 8. five ounces of human hair 


value 10 8. fix lemons, a handketchief, and 1gd. in 
money on the 2oth of June preceeding. 
The proſecutor depoſed, that as he was walking 


between Tottenham Court and Hampſtead, with a 


baſket of lemons on his head, about eleven o'clock 
at night, a man, whoſe name he afterwards learnt 
was Neal O'Brian, came out of the graſs, and aſked 

him whither he was going: he feplied to Hampſtead, 


and O'Brian ſaying he would go with him, the pro- 
ſecutor bid him come along, on which O'Brian ſaid, 
7 No. 11. Vol. II. i ” G 


AI the ſeſſions held at the Old Bailey in the 


* 
rch 
tions 


(2) 


„ Gd d-n ye, ſpeak another word, and I'll ſhoot 


&© ye through the head tiſh minute; and giving him 


a blow on the breaſt, cried © Hip,” immediately on 


which the two priſoners came up, took him by the 
ſhoulders, and dragged him into a ditch, where they 
ſtripped off his coat, waiſtcoat and ſhirt, bound him, 
and {wore they would kill him. 

He farther depoſed, that he had a handkerchief 
and five ounces of human hair in his pocket; and 
that finding by their brogue that two of them were 


Iriſhmen, he, in order to induce them to uſe him 


the better, told them that he was born of Iriſh pa- 
rents, that his father was born in the High- ſtreet 
in Dublin, and that himſelf was born in Hampſhire; 3 


on which O'Brian ſaid, © By my fhoul now tiſh man 


* is a very good Hampſhire Hog to kill,” to which 
the proſecutor anſwered, but indifferent.” 
Being aſked by the court if he loſt any money ; he 


| aid yes, thirteen pence, but that he ſaved a guinea, 


which he had put into one of his ſhoes for ſecurity : 
that they took fix lemons out of his baſket, and ate 


| Jome of them, and then went away with his cloaths 


and left him bound: that with much ſtruggling he 
got looſe, and meeting with Edward Howard, a 
friend of his, they followed the priſoners to a night- 


| Houle in the Haymarket, where they took them, 
with ſome of his cloaths in their poſſeſſion ; but that 


O'Brian made his eſcape. 
The priſoners told the court that they would 
ive no farther 3 and owned that they com- 


"The 


be 


To 


The e Account of Nathaniel Jackion Was write 


ten by himſelf. 


1 Am now above thirty years age: I was born at 
Doncaſter in Yorkſhire, where my parents lived 


, in credit; my Father, I believe, would have given 


me a very good education, had he lived much longer ; 
but he died while I was very young, and before I 
had made any conſiderable progreſs in my learning. 
However, he left me with a {mall fortune to the 
care of a friend, with whom I lived till I was old 
enough to be put out apprentice ; and then he bound 
me to a Silk-Weaver in Norwich. My maſter and 


| I were often at variance; he was an honeſt, induſtrious 


man, and my delight was in idleneſs, extravagance, 
and keeping looſe company. He was very uneaſy, 
at the liberties | took: and I was no leſs fo, at the 
reſtraints he endeavoured to lay me under. Thus 
diſagreeing, we lived for about three years, and then 
I run away from him. 

My guardian, after a diligent enquiry, heard where 
J was, and ſent me word, that, ſince I had no incli- 
nation to trade, my friends would adviſe me to 


purchaſe a ſmall place with the money my father 
had left me, But their advice was thrown away, 


for a ſettlement was not what I wanted; I thought 
a looſe rambling life was much preferable, and 
therefore entered myſelf into the army, and was 
ſent to Ireland, where I came behind-hand with none 


of my fellow. ſoldiers, in lewdneſs and debauchery of 


every kind. 
Growing weary of the mean condition of a common 
ſoldier, I procured twenty guineas of ſome of my 


friends, with fifteen of which I gained admittance 


into a troop of dragoons, but did not hold it long ; 
for, quarrelling with one of my comrades, a duel 
tucceeded, in which I did not kill him indeed, but 

B. 2 1 backed 


ts) 


] hacked and mangled him in a barbarous manner; 
and. for this my officer caſhiered me, though I believe 
in fo doing he had more regard to his own profit, 
than to my offence. 

continued about four years in Ireland; it was 
there I begun” my acquaintance with John Murphey 
and Neal O'Brian, and there, after I was broke I 
left them, and returned to my guardian. I lived for a 
while in the ſame town with him, but not in his 
houſe ; becauſe I could not perſuade myſelf to that 
regular and ſober life which he required ; but choſe 
to forſake my home for ſeveral nights in a week, to 

keep company with ſots at an ale-houſe, or whores 
at a baudy- houſe. 

In vain my friends tried to prevail with me to re- 
form my life; I ſometimes heard, but never regard - 
ed their remonſtrances, and at laſt reſolved even to 
hear no more. In chis mind I got what money * 
could from 3 and came to London. 

I now imagined myſelf happy, in being delivered 
from the irkſome reproofs of thoſe, who I thought 
were too officiouſly ſollicitous for my Welfare. But 
it was not long before I found my miſtake ; for, by 
living idly, and humouring a vicious diſpoſition, I was 
. 2 to ſo low a degree of poverty, that l waged 
bread, 

Int this miſerable ſtate, unknowing what to do for 
à maintenance, I took a ramble one afternoon to 
Hyde. Park, and there accidentally met with my old 
acquaintance John Murphey, whoſe circumſtances 
were little better than my own. We had not walked 
far together, before we were overtaken by Neal 
O'Brian, who was drefſed in a livery. After the 
common ſalutations, he invited us to drink at a Sut- 
ler's tent in the camp. We gladly accepted the offer 
and went with him; we ſtayed there two or three 


Wau and drank very heartily, and then he called 
for 


9 


: © Go 


- 


CV! PT 


CI 
for the reckoning and diſcharged it; ſhewing us at 
ip ſame time a pretty deal of money. 
As ſoon as we came out of the tent, he ſaid, 

* You ſee, my bloods, how I live: I never want 
* money, and if you have but hearts, and dare walk 
with me towards Hampſtead to-night, I'Il ſhew you 
% how ealy it is to get it.” Neither I nor Murphey 
wanted many arguments to bring us to a compliance; 
for our corrupted morals, attended with poverty, had 


but too well prepared us to fall in with any propoſal ; 
ſo that we ſoon agreed. 


Between Pancras and Hampſtead we met Mr. Den- 
nit, and robbed him of his coat and waiſtcoat, a 
parcel of hair, two ſhirts, and 19 d. O'Brian would 
have cut his throat to prevent a diſcovery, but nei- 
ther I nor Murphey would conſent to it. This was 
a poor booty, and far ſhort of what O'Brian had given 
us expectation of; but I muſt loſe my life for it, 
not undeſervedly. 

To this aceount let us add that of the Ordinary, viz. 
“That Jackſon appeared extreamly grieved, and very 


e penitent, for the many offences of his life, and 


* expreſſed a ſenſible concern for the diſgrace his 


death would bring upon his family, and for the af. 
_ © fiction it was to his good and religious friends; 


adding, that a letter ſent to him from his brother 
„when he left London, having found his endeavours 


* to ſave him were in vain, and which letter he read 


" * to me, had more cut his heart, if 1 than a 
a thouſand . 


He aſſured me, that as I directed him; he ſpent 


c all his time below in prayer to God, and in read- 
* ing to the other malefactors. That he made uſe of 
te certain written forms, proper for men in his con- 
* dition ; and frequently called upon the reſt, to 
e Join with him in thoſe prayers. 

He faid, he earneſtly deſired to receive the Holy 
8 Sacrament, which he did, with much devotion, and 


gy 


« ſeemed 


* ; 


6 


bs Gene perfectly reſigned to leave this world, and 


66 deſirous to enter into. a far better. 


He was hanged at Tyburn, on W edneſday, * 
18, 1722. 


The Trial of MATTHIAs BRINS DEN, who was 


convicted of M. ur der, with ſeveral Particulars | 


relating to him, 


I the ſeſſions held at the Old Bailey in the 
month of September 1722, Matthias Brinſden, 


of St. Ann, Blackfriars, was indicted for the murder 


of 3 his wife, by giving her with a knife one 


mortal wound under the left pap, of the length of 


one inch, and the depth of ſix inches, on the 16th 
of July 1722, of which wound ſhe inſtantly died. 

He was a ſecond time indicted on the Coroner's 
Inquiſition for the ſaid murder. 

The firſt witneſs called was the priſoner's daughter 
Hannah Brinſden, who depoſed, that about nine 


o' clock at night, as her mother was fitting on the bed 
and ſuckling a young child, ſhe aſked the prifonexr 


what ſhe ſhould have for ſupper ; to which he an- 
ſwered, Bread and cheefe—can't you eat that as 
« well as the children ? '—The wife replied, © No, 
6 I want a bit of meat.*—* But, cried the priſoner, 


„ have no money to buy you any.” To this the 


deceaſed ſaid, © You know I have had but little 
to- day, and the priſoner replied, Damn you for 
« a bitch, I'll ſtick you the next word you ſpeak ;” 
and the deceaſed again aſking for ſome meat, he 


puſhed her back on the bed with his left hand, and 


tabbed her under the breaſt with a knife that he had 


in 


r e e — — — * 
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ily 


- ſtruggling ſhe fell upon a knife which 
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07 
in his right hand. The blood running apace from 
the wound, this deponent ſnatched the child from the 
mother's breaſt, and the elder ſiſter cried out, —_ 
© Lord! F ather, you have killed 'my mother; 
which he replied, © Damn ye, Hold your tongues, bo 


«+ bitches, or I'll ſtick ye too: then putting the 
bloody knife in his mouth, he ſent this deponent for 


ſome ſugar and baſilicon, which he applied to the 


wound, and then went away; and in about half an 


hour his wife died. 


James Welch, - a conſtable, pate that being 
called out of bed, and told of this murder, he went 
to the, priſoner's houſe, and ſaw the deceaſed Iying 
dead on the floor *: that the priſoner was gone; bat 
by means of a letter ſent to Mrs. Horn, he'was found 
in bed at a barber's at Shadwell-Dock, and being car- 
ried before Sir Francis Forbes, he there confeſſed, 
that, coming home in the evening, he found two or 


"0 three perſons drinking with his wife ; that they left 


her at nine o'clock, and words then arifing betwixt 
* him and her about ſomething for ſupper, ſhe ſtrove 
* to go out, and he endeavoured to hinder her and 
he ad in 
“his hand.“ 


A Surgeon depoſed, that he was ſent for to the 
deceaſed, who had a large wound under the left fide 


of her breaſt: that he paſſed his finger through the 


ribs, and found the wound to be mortal: that he 


perceived neither motion nor pulſe, and ſhe died in a 
minute afterwards; and that he believed the wound 


was fix inches deep. 


To this the priſoner replied, * that evietd mover 
** be, for the knife is not fix inches long.“ 
Mrs. Horn depofed, that ſome: time before the 


murder the priſoner burnt his wife's s arm wid a hot 


. This Witneſs produced her dandy gown, and a bloody 
Enife which was found in the room where ſhe was'murdered. 


iron; 5 
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iron; and the Monday before her death, he cut her 
in the head with a pair of ſciſſars: that the day after 
he had killed her he ſent a letter to this deponent, 
incloſing a letter to his eldeſt daughter. Theſe letters 
being produced, were read, and are as follow: 


For Mrs. Horn, at Mr. Seymour's, a Sawyer, in 
8 Bridewell Precinct. — | 


My Count, | Fuly 17, 1722, 
12 to ſee you, with Betty, to-morrow morning; 


for J can intruſt none but you and Betty where 1 
am. I have ſent her a Letter incloſed in yours, but 


no direction where but to you. —You may hear of me 


at Mr. King's, a Barber, at Shadwell-dock.—As ſoon 
as you receive this, ſend the letter to her pray; and 


| ſhe and you come together by water. 


The W letter was directed 
| | Far Eliz. King. 
Betty, | 7 ” | Juh 17, 1722. 


AKE the blue coat from Norris's, and borrow 
1 fox ſhillings on it at Saliſbury-· court, and pay 
Norris, and bring the reſt to me to-morrow morning; 
for I have not bread to eat, and I ene long to ſee you. 
Mrs, Horn will tell you where I am. Bring my hat 
with you, and a-clean ſhirt, Come down by water. 


Mind nobody dodges you. 


Mary Wright, mother to the ed depoſed, 


that for twelve years paſt ſhe had expected that the 


priſoner would kill his wife ſome time or other, for 


This is a nick · name by which the priſoner uſed to call Mrs. 


Bia: | 


E 
he was frequently beating and abuſing her: that 
one time he burnt her arms with a red hot poker; 
and a week before her death he ſtabbed her in the 
{kull with a pair of ſciſſars, ſo that ſhe was all over 


blood; and thinking he bad killed her, he ran away, 


and ſtaid till he heard ſhe was likely to get over it, 
and then he came home again. 

Mrs. Gaſely depoſed, that the priſoner often beat 
and abuſed his wife, and one time turned her out af 


- doors with nothing but her ſhift and ſhoes on. 


Mrs. Goodwin depoſed, that the priſoner's eldeſt 
daughter, Betty, came to her and ſaid, My father 


has murdered my mother ;* to which this deponent 


faid, And why did you not call me?“ the daughter 
replied, „Why, when he had done it, he put the 
bloody knife in his mouth, and ſwore at me and 


_ © my lifter, God damn us, he would ſtick us both if 


© we did not hold our tongues. But at laſt I got 
the knife from him, and threw it behind the bed. 
This evidence depo ſed farther, that this daughter was 
ſent out of the way, that ſhe might not be an evi- 
dence againſt him. | 

The priſoner made his defence in the following 
words: DW 

About ſeven. at night I came home, and found 
Mrs. Chapman and another woman with my wife. 


„They were very merry; and while they ſtaid, I ſent 


for a half-peck loaf, a pound of cheeſe, and ſome 
* onions. They went away about nine, and then 
* my wife ſaid, What! muſt I have no victuals but 


© bread and cheeſe for ſupper. as well as for breakfaſt 


* and dinner? Why my girl, fays I, can't you eat 
the fame as [ and the children eat? No, fays ſhe, I 
want a bit of meat, for | have had none to-day. 
„Child, fays I, be ſatisfied to-night, and we will 
« have ſome meat to-morrow. No, ſaid ſhe, I wont 
is ſtay till to-morrow, I'll have ſome now; and if I 


can't have it at home, I'll go out and get it. Being 


No. XII. Vor. II. . 
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(10) 
% willing to avoid a noiſe, I cuts off a heel of the 
* loaf, and a piece of cheeſe, and puts in my pocket, 
cc intending to go to the ale- boule, that I might eat 
* my ſupper in peace. Then JI was going to cut 


© ſome for the children; but my wife being half 


8 ** ſpeed, and wanting to go to her companions, at the 
* gin-ſhop, ſhe endeavoured to flip behind me; 


„ which I obſerving, I turned about with the knife 


* in my hand, in order to prevent her: and ſhe, in 


. ſtruggling to get. out, thruſt herſelf againſt it, 


99 


* before I was aware. 
The jury found him guilty, in conſequence of 
which he received ſentence of death. 
There having been publiſhed two accounts of this 
criminal's life, which diſagree with each other in ſome 
particulars, we ſhall make extracts of all that is ma- 
terial in each, that the Reader may the better com- 
are them, and judge which deſerves the moſt credit, 
The firſt was publiſhed by T. Purney, the Ordi- 
nary. of Newgate ; and the other by R. Mawſon, a 
partner with Mr. Naſt, in printing the Weekly - 


Jon. 


7: The "Sa of Name! s Account of ——— 
Matthias Brinſden. 


e This account [the Ordinary ſays in FR Title 
* Page] was omitted in the common account of the 
Dying Speech, for want of room, and the large- 
t neſs of this account.” 

But, however, he did not quite forget Brinſden in 
his common account; for, ſays he, ——* Benjamin 


* Shambler [one of the condemned 333 — 


[7 told me, rn he often excited Matthias Brinſden to 


„500 


{6 — 


(4) 


* for accidentally killing (as he ſaid) a woman, his 


+ wife; and ſcorning, (as ſeemed to others) to ſpeak 


% or pray with robbers and plunderers.“ 
Let ns now proceed with the Chaplain 5 otber account. 


«This malefactor (Brinſden) being a n 
e ble time under confinement, before his trial; and 
the clamours of the town being ſtrong and violent: 
* againſt him; I was deſired by a great number of 
people to take a peculiar regard of his ſoul *; his 
death being as certain as his impriſonment. | 

« Accordingly I ſent for him to the chapel, ob- 
* ſerving: he abſented himſelf; but he made an ex- 
* cuſe not to be there. Upon my repeating | repeat- 


ing what 0 and ſending to him, the meſſenger told 


0 me, and [alſo] ſaid, he was brought up according 
* to the way of the Roman Catholics, and had no- 
thing to do with our chapels, parſons, or prayers. 


But this, I believe, was only to prevent his being 


* forced to the chapel, that he might indulge him- 
« ſelf in ſloth and idleneſs : : though, afterwards, he 
e denied that ever he declared himſelf a Roman Ca- 
* tholic, or ſo much as ever ſpoke to the meſſenger 
„ ſent. . 

However, during che whole time that he lay be- 
“fore condemnation, he never once: appeared at 
“ prayers: When he was upon his trial, it was 
4 thought remarkable, and a token of ſavageneſ 's and 


* This muſt not be kes in a literal ſenſe; for that would 
be to ſuppoſe, that Brinſden's ſoul was of more value, and de- 


| ſerved more regard than the fouls of other condemaed criminals, 
who were leſs wicked: and this becauſe he had been long un- 


No, 


der confinement, and the town elamoured againſt him: 
the expreſſion of a peculiar regard to his ſoul is figurative, and 


means no more, than that the chaplain ſhould exert his utmoſt” 


endeavours, to perſuade this felon, in particular, to give a full and 
true account of his life, and to make a dying runs at the 1 
of execution | 


c 2 5 „ barbaihy 


— 
— 
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* Barbarity of nature, that, inſtead of chrowing him 
n ſelf upon the mercy of the court; inſtead of de- 


** faring death, rather than life, with remorſe of con- 
ſcience; inſtead of burſting into tears for the loſs 
** of the partner of his bed, his joys and griefs; he 


**1nfiſted on trifling allegations} ſaid his wife loved 
= brandy and geneva; diſobeyed his commands ; 


* and would not be eaſy to live as he lived: mak- 

ing a remark, that the ſurgeon muſt ſwear falſe- 
T1, alerting, that the wound was hx inches deep, 
** when the knife produced in court was not ſix inches 
long. T 

© Aſter his ee he . at chapel, I 
* examined him, and taxed him with having ſo lit- 
«Xi regard for his ſoul, which muſt ſo aſſuredly 
* make its appearance in another world, in ſo ſhort 


* a time. He anſwered, That he trembled at the 


thoughts of an avenging God; but, not the more 
for having ended his wife's days, which was ac- 
* cidental. At the ſame time he took hold of my 
« two ſhoulders, turned me round, twiſting his body 
in a very firange manner, in order to explain fully 
*to me, the way in which he performed the mur- 
„der: his wife, he ſaid, being puſhing violently by 
him, that ſhe might force Jer way to the brandy- 


wm thop, near her houſe, where, ns ſaid, ſhe con- 


* 


5 tinually went. 
0 During the ſermon, 2 Watthids behaved bim- 


«© ſelf no way indecently; yet appeared ſomewhat 


2 ſerene and compoſed, as if he was no ways aſham- 


"A; The — did not Coons poſitively that the wound was 
ſix inches deep; but only, that he believed ſo. It ſeems the 
Chaplain did not think this ſufficient to obviate Brinſden's ob- 


jection; and therefore, to put the matter quite out of diſpute, 
when he tells us (from the ſ{cſſions-paper) what the priſoner was 


indicted for, he adds to the text, That the knife was ſeven 


inches in length ——What a laudable expedient is this, for clear. 
| ing up a di Miculty ? and how worthy of its Reverend Author? 
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8 ed before: man (of) what he had Perſortied, or 
* afraid before God. He complained of the prodi- 
e gious croud of ſpectators in the chapel, who were 
„ moſtly there, he feared, to make remarks, and 


* triumph at his misfortunes and calamities. 


Soon after this, 1 took him to diſcourſe witch into 
5 a private cloſet, where I aſked kim, How he could 
© bathe his 3 in the blood of his wife, Who was 
„ his own fleſh ?. and we are told no man ever yet 


6 hated his own fleſi? What induced him to 


© pierce that breaſt, that had thought ſo kindly of 


„ him, as to wed him? how he could wiſh to ſee 
« that face pale in death, which he had ever de- 
«lighted in? to this he anſwered, that he was as 
innocent of guilt, as the child unborn. That his 
“wife was jovial and gay, with four or five women 
* at his houſe that evening when he went home, 
* was free and merry with them for a conſiderable 
* time: they going away, he took up à narrow 
* ſharp knife (which he uſed in his buſineſs) in or- 


der to cut ſome cheeſe; his wife enquiring, if ſhe 


* muſt feed on cheeſe and: bread at noon, and alſo 
at night? he aſked her, if ſhe was ſo nice, that 
* ſhe could not digeſt what he and the children did? 
** Whereupon ſhe anſwered in anger, She would not. 
© That he intended then to give his eldeſt daughter 
* a pye, as he ſometimes befriended her a little in 
her diet, becauſe ſhe was, he ſaid, a good girl, 
took care of his children, when his wife. was at the 
© Geneva- ſhop, and did a great deal of buſineſs, and, 
* he thought, well deſerved much more than was in 
* his power to beſtow upon her. 

He added, that theſe things exciting bis A in 
« ſome meaſure to anger, ſhe thruſt by him to get 
„through the door; he reſolving ſſie ſhould not go 
abroad, but ſtay at home at night, as became a 


* good — In preventing her going \ out an 


: - © the) 


- . I 
* the knife and bread in his hand) the knife utihafis © 
* pily ſhe, thruſt into her own fide. Ye aſked, how * 

* then the wound could be ſo deep? he anſwered, 
* through her reſolved temper. to go to the Geneva 
Shop, that nothing but death could ſtop her; 
e denying that he did it through paſſion; or was ſo 
© much as, angry with her. Being aſked then, how 
* he came to burn her arms with a red hot poker 
« ſome. years ago? he ſaid, ſhe was of ſuch an odd 
« temper, that nothing but beating would do with 
her, and ſhe was commonly good for a week after; 
hut if he let her alone a fortnight, ſhe would con- 
* ſume all, and turn the houſe up- ſide down; which 
was the reaſon, that it was juſt a week before this 
* ſcuffle, as he intended it, that proved her death, . 3 
and the fray the Monday before, when the ſheers 
« were run into her ſcull, and ſhe was covered with 7 
blood, ſo that he run away till he heard ſhe was 
« not dead. | : 5 
He ſaid further, that though his daughter ſwore 
* he threw his wife down on the bed with one hand, 
and ſtabbed her with the other; he laid her gently 
4 n the bed, to preſerve her from death, and to 
«© fave the infant that was ſucking at her breaſt. He 
% added, that he would that moment have given a 
« thouſand worlds for her life, and ſent for baſilicon 
«and ſugar, to retain that life awhile, which he 
© could not re-call; in order to have her declare, 
* That there was no malice between them, and ſhe could 
not believe be deſigned her death. 3 
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He alſo ſaid, that when he was eſcaped to Mr. 
King's at Shadwell- dock, he felt that inward un- 
«+ eaſineſs in his mind, that he wiſhed he might be 
«* taken up, and, though he was then in bed, the 
% apprehenſions of his mind would not let him ſleep, 
« buthe-fancied he heard the conſtable approaching 
* to ſeize; him every moment, even while he was ſafe 
«+ on his pillow. | 

| «© After 


(1s) 

«© After this he kept conſtantly to prayers, except 
6% a day or two that he was ſick of three maladies 
« (he ſaid) at once. But, when his daughter, who 
* was. an evidence againſt him, appeared in the 


* chapel to beg he would forgive her, he turned 
„away and would not ſee her, when the girl kneeled 


„ down before him, with her hands lifted up, and 


«© in tears begged him to forgive her; and there were 
* near twenty other people (ſome of them kneeli ng 


* to him) begged with tears, he would pardon his 
daughter, &c. He was about half an hour before 
he could be induced to kiſs her, as ſhe begged moſt - 
* earneſtly he would; though two clergymen, and 
others, repreſented to him, that ſhe was but a 


child of ſixteen, could mean him no harm, and 
* had only done what Juſtice and the law obliged her 


to perform. 


At laſt, when he ſcemed really to be in charity 
* with her, he ſaid, (crying very lamentably) For 
“ Chriſt's ſake, my child, God forgive me, I have 


* robbed you of your own mother; be a good child, 


and rather die than ſteal: never be in a paſſion, 
but curb your anger, and honour your miſtreſs ;' 


“ ſhell be both a father and mother to you. F are- 


wel, my dear child, pray for your father, and think | 


* of him as well as you can. 
During this, the ſad ſorrow of the daughter was 
* encreaſed by the ſight of the father, waſted away 


* to a ſkeleton, from a ſanguine, florid complexion ; 


* which was not accafioned, he ſaid, ſo much by any 


* ſickneſs he ſuſtained, as by the inward vexation of 


* his mind, which prevented his receiving any nou- 
e riſhment Fromm his food. 


The morning before he died, he ſaid, death was 


very acceptable to him; but he hoped he ſhould 
not be refuſed the ſacrament, but allowed to re- 


Fre 
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* tered to him on * morning, agreeable to 


* his requeſt. F 
„ Before he went to the fhernment, he took his 


& laſt farewell of all his children, with an incredibie 


& namber of tears from him = them. As the ſa- | 


* crament was given, he paſſionately called on Chriſt, 
© cried vehemently, wrung his hands, &c. After he 
* bad received it, he grew calm, and ſo continued 
+ till his death. 

Being taken out of the cart, and placed under 
* Tyburn, while ſome others were adjuſting the 
* rapes about their necks, or taking leave of their 
* friends, or throwing books or handkerchiefs to them 
in the crowd, Mr. Brinſden regarded none, but 
* {ſtood as wholly wrapped in thought, without any 


« ſurprize or conſternation. But, afterwards, the 


< prayers being begun, he was earneſt and attentive. 
* Then, deſiring filence among the people, he deſired 
* I would ſpeak aloud, what was directed to me by 
, kim, his voice being too weak to reach the people 
* around; it was as follows: 


1 Was born of kind parents, who gave me learning 7 
1 went apprentice to a fine-drawer. I had often 
Jars, which might increaſe a natural waſpiſhneſs in 


my temper. | fell in love with Hannah, my laſt 


wife, and after much difficulty won her, ſhe having 
five ſailors courting her at the ſame time. We had 
ten children (half of them dead) and I believe we. 
loved each other dearly ; but often quarrelled and 


' faught. Pray, good people, mind, J had no malice 
ainſt her, nor thought to kill her two minutes be- 


fore the deed; but I deſigned only to make her 
obey me thoroughly, which the ſcripture ſays, all 
wives ſhould do. This I thought I had done, "than 


E cut her ſcull on Monday, but ſhe was che ſame 
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Good people, 1 requeſt. you to obſerve, that the 
world has ſpitefully given out, that I carnally and 
inceſtuouſly lay with my eldeſt daughter. 1 here 
ſolemnly declare, as [ am entering into the preſence 
of God, | never knew whether ſhe was man or 
woman fince ſhe was a babe, I have often taken 
her in my arms, often kiſſed her, ſometimes given 


her a cake or a pye, when ſhe did any particular 


ſervice, beyond what came to her ſhare; but never 


lay with her, or carnally knew her, much leſs had 
a child by her. But when a man is in calamities, 


and is hated like me, the women will make ſurmiſes 
be certainties. Good chriſtians, pray for me! I 
deſerve Death; I am willing to die ; ; for, though my 


fins are great, God's mercies are greater. 


He was hanged at Tyburn, on Monday, the © 2089 
of — 1722. 


11, The * of Matthias Brinſden, by K. Marion, 
* 


At the aſſizes at Oxford, one Spicer Bromley 
was convicted for the e en of his father; at 


Lincoln a woman, for the murder of her huſband's 


and a girl for the murder of her grand- mother; at 


London, Ann Morris, for the murder of her baſtard. 
child, and this Mr. Brinſden, for the murder of his 


wife. 


But, as the others were deignedly committed, his | 
latter was committed in the heat of an excelBve 


paſſion, he had a conſiderable time fullered too much 
to grow upon him *. 


This diſtiackion, den paſſion and Joligh, inſinuates that 
Brinſden had no defign to kill hy wife, though he ſtabbed her 


as ſhe ſat on the bed, without any provocation, except it Was 4 


provocation to aſk for à bit of meat. This his own. daughter 
ſwore: and there is not the leaſt appearance of her being preju- 
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all, by killed her accidentally, 


((-8)-} 

He was about for ty-five years of age, brought 
ap by his father, who was a cloth-drawer in Hol- 
born, to lus own buſineſs. He was covenanted firſt 
to Mr. Beech, a cloth-drawer in Ireland-yard, in 


Black- fryars; and afterwards to Mr. Byfield, who 


ſucceeded Mr. Beech in the ſame employment. By- 


field died about twenty-five years ago, and left the 3 


whole buſineſs to young Brinſden, who ſoon after 
married the deceaſed's widow, who was a reputable, 


ſober woman, and every way qualified to make a 
tradeſman a -obd wife. She had been ſome time 


O 
ſervant in the ſame pariſh, to a Taylor, for whom 


Mr. Brinſden did a great deal of work. 

At the time of her marriage, her mother (who was 
a waterman's widow) having other children, prevailed 
with Mr. Brinſden to take one of them apprentice. — 


His name was Henry Wright. 


Brinſden being ſettled in the world, he had for 


9 80 time buſineſs enough for himſelf, his wife, and 


an apprentice or two; and, as his children grew up, 
he taught two of his daughters his buſinels. But, 


being ſeized with a violent fever, which brought ſuch 


a diſtraction upon him, that he was forced to be tied 
in his bed for ſeveral months, he was reduced to very 
low circumſtances in the world; for his family was ſo 
large, and himſelf ſo long before he recovered 
ſtrength ſufficient to manage his buſineſs, that even 


when he could do it, the debts contracted in his ſick- 


neſs would not ſaffer him, for a conſiderable time, 
to ſhew his head. And beſides, other people had 
diſplaced him of a confiderable part of his buſineſs, 


die ed againſt * father. Beſides, if there 1s any meaning in 


ſaying., He killed her in an exceſſive paſſion, he had long 


ſuffered to grow upon him.” the words imply, not ſo much a 
ſadden anger as a premeditated malice, which daily encreaſed, 
till, arriving to the higheſt pitch, it produceth this butcherly 
action, He himſelf pretended, that he was not in 185 paſſion at 


; which 


211 


which chiefly lay among merchants and taylors: the 
former, by reaſon of his poverty not caring to truſt 
ſuch quantities of cloth as uſual; and the latter, by 
knowing his neceſſity, brought him downto ſuch low 
prices; that he never after recovered himſelf. © 

As he had a numerous family, he was very wil- 
ling to turn his hand to any thing for the {ſupport of 
it. He tried ſeveral ways, and once in particular 


he came to me when I lived in Black- Fryars (after- 


wards next door but one to him) and deſired I would 


let him carry out ſome journals for me, which; I 
| n ere, complaining, that the decay of his 


trade ince his fickneſs had put him fo behind-hand 
in the world, that he would willingly do any thing 
in an honeſt way for a maintenance. As he was a 
neighbour whom I had ſome knowledge of, and as I 
had ſeveral cuſtomers who had ſubſcribed for my 
paper, from the firſt of its coming out, I gave him 
38. for ſerving ſome of them, which he would do 


early in the morning, and afterwards do as good a 


day's work at his own buſineſs, even if it was abroad, 
as if he had done nothing before. For as he ſerved 
them moſtly to my acquaintance, there was no more 
for him to do, than only juit deliver them, and 
go about his buſineſs. without crying them as the 
Hawkers do. And this, to the beſt of my remem- 
brance, he followed as long as the government would 
let me print it without trouble, which is now almoſt- 
levers years ago, and then I left that neighbour- 


hood. et 


The merchants not bringing their buſineſs to his 
houſe, for the reaſon above, he would go and do it at 
their warehouſes, or other places where they pleaſed 
to appoint him. But here was the difference between 
working at home and going abroad. At home they 
were not judges of the time it took him up; but 
when they came to have it done at their own houles, 
they brought him to ſo much a day, and fo paid 

I'S: | him 


(20) 


im as a. journeyman. And this buſineſs abroad 


held but for ſome months in the year; and what he 
had at home being but trifling, he was often out of 
work, and ſo fell into ſuch company, that he ſeldom 


brought much to his wife; and ſometimes would 


force from ber a great part of what ſhe got for 


jols in his abſence, in order to ſupport his own ex- 


pences, notwithſtanding her entreaties, and the neceſ- 
ſities of his family. 


I had but little knowledge of him after I left that 


7 


neighbourhood, till about a year ago, when he came 


to me, and deſired I would put him in a way to 
contradiQ a report ſpread by ſome of the News- 
papers, That his eldeſt daughter was with child 


** by him.” I gave him directions, by which he had 


it contradicted accordingly, And a Taylor's wife, 
who had occaſioned it, begged his pardon -1n. moſt 
of the houſes of call for Taylors in Black-Fryars, as 
a part of his livelihood depended upon that buſineſs. 
The report being pretty well, though not entirely 


filenced, I afterwards informed him of a neighbour 
of his, who told me, ſhe had ſeen an indecent fa- 


miliarity betwixt him and his daughter; but though, 


had he ſued her for the ſcandal, I could have poſi- 


tively ſworn it; yet ſhe denied it with all the impu- 


dence imaginable; from whence 1 bad the charity to 


believe him innocent, and 'tis very likely, that the 
whole ſtory was raiſed by that woman's telling the 
{ame to others as to me. However, upon this oc- 


caſion he ſent for his daughter home, that it might 


not be ſaid, ſhe was gone abroad to lye- in, though 


he had hands enough to do his own buſineſs, and 


ſhe had juſt agreed with another Cloth-drawer for 
BI. a year, and her diet; ſhe being accounted (though 
a woman) as good a hand as moſt in the whole 


buſineſs ; for ſhe was able to earn 15 or 16s. a week, 


for ſeveral months 1 in the year, 
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The murder of his wife revived the ſtory of him 
and his daughter; and, as ſtories ſeldom loſe by 
carrying, by the time he came to his trial, it was re- 
ported he had two or three children by her, 
and that ſhe was then big with another, for which, 
it was ſaid, ſhe ought to be torn to pieces, and the 


Lord knows what beſides; and all from the heed- 
leſs tattling of a drunken woman, who has ſince con- 


feſſed, that ſhe never ſaw any thing between the 

father and daughter, that might give the leaſt occa- 

ſion for what ſhe had reported. | 
A few months before. the murder, this daughter 


(ho being a daughter of a freeman, had a right to 


work in the city) loſt her privilege, by marrying 
a man who was not a freeman, and who, 'tis reported, 
has another wife and children; or at leaſt a woman 
and two or three children, who laid claim to him. 
And this privilege ſhe cannot recover, except ſhe 
who pretends a prior marriage, can, and will prove 
it, in order to prove the ſecond marriage unlawful. 
Another help to reviving this report of their inceſt 


was, that a clergyman, the reader of the pariſh, had 
ſaid in public, That he knew a man, who could 


prove the daughter had been delivered of a child, 
** that ſhe had by her father.” Had this been true, 
I can't comprehend what occaſion they had to bring 
a man into the ſecret. But ſuppoſe her caſe might 
require the help of a man midwife, here muſt cer- 


tainly be a murder concealed “, and the perſon, thus 


let into the ſecret, muſt be one of a very ſlender 
reputation, for not divulging it ſooner. 8 
This ſtory occaſioned my waiting upon that clergy - 


man, who not only aſſured me that it was very falſe, 


but viſited Mr. Brinſden laſt Friday morning; and 
afterwards expreſſed himſelf, in favour of the cri- 


- 


This is not a neceſſary conſequence, for the child might be 


living. | 
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minal, to this purpoſe, „That he was very ſorry the 
world ſhould raiſe ſuch a malicious report of him; 
and, that he left him a true penitent.' 


This was ſome time after the daughter (who was 


the evidence 2gainſt him at his trial) had earneſlly 


deſired to fee him, to aſk his pardon for what ſhe 
had {worn againſt him; and to deſire him to be re- 
conciled to her before he died; but, attempting that 
reconciliation in the chapel, he refuſed it then, but 
was brought into better temper next day. 


This reverend gentleman, and another, viſited him 


afterwards, by reaſon the Ordinary preſt him ſo 


much to on the. inceſt with his daughter, that, as 


the priſoner and others, his fellow ſufferers expreſ- 
{ed it, The Chaplain. urged the confeſſion of fins 
. they were never guilty of, to ſuch a degree, as put 
* them} out of temper; and hindered them from that 
great work which they had but ſo ſmall a time to 
A perform.” As for Mr. Brinſden, of the ten weeks 
from the time of his commitment, to that of 
his execution, he was ill of the priſon deſtemper above 


ſeven weeks at times, to a degree that often bereaved 
him of his lenſes. 
When he lay under ſentence, his children peti- 


tioned the princeſs, © That ſhe would gractouily be 
< pleated to -interceed for mercy for him; for 
that he had formerly been tied down in his bed 


nine months together; and that the murder was 


* rather the effect of madneſs than any deſign.“ 
However, it is ſuppoſed, that this latter part of it 
are. be intended only to make his caſe look the bet- 
but, as it happened to have no effect, 1 ſhall lay 
7 ore of- ut 1: 
In his way to Tybarm, the daughter, who had 


been evidence againſt him, was put up to him in the- 


cart at Holborn- Bridge, to take her laſt farewell; 
where, after kiſſing her ſeveral times, he repeated. 
" 1 7 hat he forgaye her and all the world. 
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At the place of execution he delivered a Thomas- 


a-Kempis to a friend, and behaved himſelf the molt 
ſedately of all the priſoners. X 


To the Reverend Mr. Purney, Ordinary and Chaplain 


of Newgate . 


ens Six, 


AS to the ſp a you have told the e Mr. 


Brinſden told you, I mult beg leave to tell you, 


that he was never apprenticed, but learned his trade 
of his father. That he had eleven children by his 


wife, and has fix children now living; which is one 
more born, and one more alive than what you have 


mentioned. That a man ſhould forget how many 


children he had alive ſeems to S no ſmall diicredit | 


to the reſt of the account. | 
As to your meſſenger, you ſent for him to come 
to chapel ; had you viſited him yourſelf, inſtead of 
hearing he was Roman Catholic, you had found 
him in a very weak condition, unable to,come up to 
chapel ; that his friends were obliged to get other 


miniſters to come and give him inſtructions, which 


his not being able to come to chapel deprived him 
9 


I defire you would 2 not crediting what you 


have ſaid of him; in relation to his wife, viz. that 


he ſaid ſhe was of ſuch an odd temper, that nothing 
but beating would do with her; and ſhe was com- 
monly good for a week after; vut, if he let her 
alone for a fortnight, ſhe would conſume all, and 


turn the houſe 0d upſide down. 


| | Jam, Sir, Yours, &c. 
Sept. 29, 1722. | % 1968 
R. M. 
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Aecount of the Trial err Werrcur, 
for Provatery healing. 


T the ſeſſions held at the Old Bailey in the 
month of September, 1922, Margaret Wright, 
of St. Giles's in the Fields, was indicted for privately 
ſtealing two half guineas, from the perſon of om 
Tyſiere, on the 8th of September, 1722. 
The proſecutor, who was a Frenchman, your! hi 
evidence in the following words : 
In de Newport-ſtreet, near de Seven Dial, I meet 


vid the priſoner, and ſay to her, How you do Shile !” 


„O! mine dear,” ſhe ſay, 1 be very muſh glad to 
„ ſee you: Vat vill you treat me now ?' Dat I vill, 
I ſay, © vid all mine art; but you no go vid me, | 
« vill go before, to de Tree-Tun Tavern, and you 
« ſhall come dare, and afk a for me.” . Vell den,” 
the ſay, I vill come.” But ! no tink dat ſhe voud ; 


fo I go to de Tree-Tun, and call for aon pint of de 
vine, and fome tobac; and vile I vas a ſmoaking 


mine pipe, in come Mettres Peggy. 1 had got tree 
ſhilling in von pockate, and two half guinea in de 
oder pockate. She vas vary buſy about mine breeſhes; 
and ven go to pay de reckoning I no find de _—_— | 
for de biſh had pick a mine pockate. 

Here he was aſked by the court if he did not 
give her the money; to which he replied as follows: 

Give her de mony! no, I give her noting, and 
noting I had got to give her ; ; for ſhe take every ting 
out of mine breeſhes but mine vaſh, and I was force 
to leave dat behind me for de reckoning. Den I 
call de lan- lord up ſtair, and ve make a dis voman 
ſtrip off all her cloaths upon de tabel, and 1 feel all 


about, 


N 


Newport-Street, who aſked her to drink a 


( 8 
bout, and ſcarſh her avery vare, but no find de 


money.— Vell den, de cooneſtable come and carry us 
before de ſhuſtice, and he ſend her to de preſong. 


The priſoner in her defence ſaid, that as 1 
was going to the White- Hart in Leiceſter- fields, 
Tearch of her huſband, ſhe met the Frenchiniag | in 
glaſs of 
wine: that at firſt ſhe thought ſhe had known him; 
but when ſhe came to the tavern ſhe found herſelf 


| miſtaken: that he there offered ſuch indecent and 


ſhameful things to her, that ſhe endeavoured to get 
away from him; but he ſaid if ſhe would not do as 
he deſired, he'd fit her for it; and then charged her 


with picking his pocket: but though he made her ſtrip 
herſelf to her ſkin, and ſearched her all over, he could 
find nothing about her but what Was ber own. 


The j jury acquitted her. 


Account of the Trial cf MazcartT Finer; 


alias SAILE, Jor Pravdtey 5 tealing. 


＋ the ſeſſions held at the Old Bailey .in the 
A month of September, 1722, "— Fiſher, 
alias Saile was indicted for privately ſtealing thirteen 
ineas, from the perſon of Daniel Macdonald, on 
the 4th of September, 1722. 
Macdonald gave his evidence in the following 
lingular manner: 


And leek yer Loardſhip, 1 had juſt taken my wages, 


thirteen guineas in goud, and was gawn alang 


King-ftrate, in Waſtmanſter, when I mat wi' this 


fow quean at the bare, and ſhe ſpeird where I was 


gawn ; I taud her hame. She ſaid, gen I wad ga 


wi' hur tull Joanny Davis's hooſe, ſhe wad gi me 
No. 12. Vol. II. E 7 = 
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a drame, Sir, for, in troth, ſhe tuck me for a poor 
gawkey, boſs-headed chiel, and leek yer loardſhip. * 
Sa ſhe tuck haud o my haind, and lad me a gat! 
kenna' reet weel. And when we came tull Joanny 
Davis's hooſe, ſhe caud for muckle beer and braindy, 
and gard me bung as a {wobe, and leek yer hoanour. 
I ſtaid there wi' her a pratty while; and thane, Sir, 
I pit my haind intull my bricks, to feel for money 
to pay the rackoning ; but the deel a bawbie could I 
find, for it was aw tint. And when J ſpeird about 
it, they glowred, and taud me, gen I wanna' tack 
my ſelf awaw, they wad gar me ga, wr a deelto 
me; and ſa Sir, they dang me ſu' fair, and turned = 
me oot at the back door, intull the ſtrate, and I ram- 
bled aboot, and cou' na* find the hooſe agen: and 
the watchmen mat wi' me, and carried me intull the 
Roond-hooſe. - And thare I taud em hoo I hade ben 
Toabed. The neiſt moarning I gade and food oot 
Joanny Davis's hooſe, but ſhe was rin away and the 
praſoner too. But at neet, about ſaven a cloke, I 
mat wi' this ampudent betch at the bare, and tuck 
Her up. I ken weel enuh that ſhe muſt ha' my 


mn 


EEE e — 
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| gowd, for na ſaul alſe was wi' me but Joanny Davis, 


wha brote what we cawd for. —Let her denee it an 
ſhe can ſomebody (but I kenna*' whaw it was) 
ofered me ſax guineas in my haind to make the mai- 
ter up, but I wanna' tack it. . 
The priſoner in her defence ſaid, that ſhe met the 
proſecutor and a coachman ; that the coachman aſked 
| her to drink, and they went to Mrs. Davis's houſe ; 
N but that ſhe was not near the proſecutor, for ſhe ſat on 
the other ſide of the room; and when ſhe was ſearched 
nothing was found upon her. | 
„ No body appeared to the priſoner's reputation. 
I The jury found her guilty of the indittment, and 
We ſhe received ſentence of Death; but had the good 
4 | luck to eſcape hanging, for ſhe pleaded her belly, 


s : 
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1 . . 
1 and a jury of matrons being impannelled, they found 
* her quick with child. Alccoumt 
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. the ſeſſions held at the Old Bailey 


the fields; and, 
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Account of the Trial and Life of WIL LAM 
BuRK, who Was executed for Robberies. 
in the 


month of February, 1722-3, William Burk of 
Dunſtan's, Stepney, was indicted for aſſaulting 


| William Fitzer, in an open field near the highway, 


putting him in fear, and taking from him a jacket, 
value 20 8. a tobacco- box, and a knife and fork, on 
the 11th of F ebruary. 

He was a ſecond time indicted for aſſaulting James 
Weſt wood in an open place near the highway, put- 
ting him in fear, and taking from him à coat, value 


8s. a rule, value 18. and 10s. in money, on the gth 
of F February, | N a f 


2 Indiliment. 


William Pitzer. On Monday, F 4 11, I had 


been at Mile-End, and ſtopped at Stepney to drink 


a pint of beer. I went from thence between ſeven 


and eight at night, and in the firſt field, near the 
Back-Lane, I mgt the priſoner, with a great hedge- 
bill in his hand; he cut me in the head with the 


bill, and ſaid, that I was the man he wanted, and 
he muſt have my jacket. He ſtood over me with 


the bill in his hand, while I pulled my jacket off, 


and then he took it from me, and bid me be gone, 
and not ſpeak a word, for he had five accomplices in 
if I made a noiſe I was a dead man, 


So I left him, and on the Wedneſday following I 
heard he was taken, and that the conſtable had found 


my knife and fork upon him, — and here 0 be.— 
E 2 | 


| C 28 ö 
The prifocier took theſe and my tobacco-box along 


with my jacket. 


Robert Andrews. My father, John Andrews, and 
J, having been at work at Mr. Langerwoods the Rope- 


maker, were going home on Wedneſday the 19th of 


F ebruary, between ſeven and eight at night; and, in the 
ſecond field next to the Back-lane, near the halfway 


| houſe, the priſoner came up to us with a hedge-bill 


in his hand, ſwearing and damning, and bidding 


us ſtand; and, without any more to do, he chopped 


my father down with the hedge-bill: I thought my 
father had been murdered; and catching up his flick, 
I made at the priſoner. He ſtruck me ſeveral times, 


and gave me a wound in my arm; but at laſt I 


cloſed in with him, forced him up againſt a bank, 
over-powered him, and took the hedge bill from him. 


My father getting up, and a young man coming by at 
the ſame time, and aſſiſting us, we ſecured ns 288882 


and carried him to a conſtable. 


*.7 T0» 


Thank Perkins. It was I that aſſiſted the two. 
laſt witneſſes in taking the priſoner; and I ſaw the 
conſtable take this knife and fork out of his pocket, 
which the proſecutor has fworn to. 

The jury found the priſoner guilty, 


1 


The ſecond Inditiment. 


James Weſtwood. As I was going home from 


work, on Saturday night the gth of Feb. about ſeven _ 


o'clock, J was met by the priſoner, with a hedging- 
bill in his hand ; he caught me faſt by the collar, and, 
holding the bill over my head with one hand, he put 
his other hand into my pocket, took out 10.8. and 


aſked me, If that was all I had ?” I faid, © Ves.“ 
Then he bid me pull off my frock, for, he ſaid, he 


muſt have that too; and, while 1 was ſtripping, he 
held 
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held his bill over me, and hurried me fo, that I was 
afraid he would have cut me down before I could 
get it off. I told him I was but a poor man, and it 
was hard to take my frock too. He ſaid, he knew 


me, and it would be beſt for me to go away quietly ; 


for if I made any ſtir, or dared fo much as once to 
look back, he had five accomplices in the field, and 
I ſhould certainly be a dead man. — After he was 
committed to Newgate I went to him, and deſired 


him to let me have my frock again. He told me, 


that he could not let me have it then, but, if I 

would came another day, he did not know what he 

might do. | 8 | 
The jury found him guilty ; in conſequence of 


which he received ſentence of death, 


An Account of William Burk. 


William Burk was brought up at the charity-ſchool 
in St. Catherine's near the Tower; for his parents 


were ſo poor, that they could not pay for his edu- 


cation. The natural perverſeneſs of his temper was 


9 Z conſiderably improved by the fooliſh fondneſs of his 


mother, who humoured him in every thing that lay 
in her power. So much indulgence at home made 
him think the diſcipline of the ſchool an intolerable 
leverity ; and, indeed his untowardly diſpoſition 


made it neceſſary for. his maſter to treat him leſs 


favourably than he did the reſt of the boys. How- 
ever, with much ado, he continued going to this 
{ſchool till he was eleven years old; but, having 
then played ſome uncommon pranks, for which he 
was rewarded with a more than uſual correction, he 
relolved to run away at all adventures. And ac- 
cordingly next morning, inſtead of going to ſchool, 
he went to the water-fide, to try if he could not 


get a place on board ſome ſhip, At laſt he met 


with a man who conducted him to Captain Hoſier; 
5 2 bargain 


630 
a bargain was ſoon made, and Will. was immedi- 
ately carried down to the Nore, and put on board 
the Saliſbury Man of War. 
His mother was half diſtracted for the Joſs of ber 
fon ; but ſome how, hearing where he was, ſhe fol- 
lowed him, and uſed her utmoſt endeavours to bring 
him away ; but Will. was nexorable, and {wore he'd 
never go back with her. 
In about a fortnight they failed for 3 and 
by the way (it being in the latter part of Queen 


Anne's Wars) they took two Spaniſh Galleons. The 
firſt engagement was long and bloody; and, as Will, 


was forced to buſtle about in the midſt of it, he re- 
ceived ſome hurt: but, not ſo much as to diſable 
him. The other victory was gained more eaſily; 
for, though the Galleon carried 74 braſs guns, and 
650 men, the Saliſbury, which was but a fixty gun 
ſhip, took her, without the loſs of one man. There 
was a woman indeed (and the only one they had on 
- board) who would needs peep out to ſee the fight ; 
but, her curiofity coſt her dear; for a chain - hot 
immediately took off her head and ſhoulders. The 


common ſailors had 131. a- piece for their ſhares of 


the prize- money; but, among the officers, the divi- 


dend was ſo conſiderable, that they had no cccaſion 


to go to Sea again. 
Burk continued three years in the Weſt-Indies, in 


which time, as he was a very diligent youth, he 
took all opportunities of pilfering any thing that 
came in his way, if it was not too heavy for him. 
This, of all employments, was what he moſt de- 
lighted in; for he would beſtow more pains to ſteal 
what was not worth 2d. than was neceſſary to earn a 
{ſhilling honeſtly. | 


There was a woman in Jamaica, who kept a 


tavern: ſhe had been tranſported from Newgate 
ſeveral years before; but was now grown rich by 


partying a planter, who ſoon left * a * ; 
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pended, that each man would cat at a mouthful all 


= CLI 
lie wanted a white ſervant, and prevailed with the 
Captain to let Will, be with her, to wait upon 
her cuſtomers, during the time he ſtaid in Ja- 


maica. 


Thieving excepted, there was no buſineſs more 
agreeable to Burk than this, and he might have con- 
tinued in it a conſiderable time, if he could but 
have been honeſt ; but that was too hard a taſk for 
him; he could not forbear defrauding his miſtreſs: 
but, as ſhe was a knowing woman, ſhe ſoon detected 


him. This was the firſt time he had been caught in 
his roguery, and, being terribiy afraid of a levere 


puniſhment, he fell on his knees, and begged her 
to forgive him, and not to acquaint his captain with 
it. She (who had often been in the like caſe her- 
ſelf) knew not how to deny his requeſt; but, as her 
own experience had taught her that promiſes of re- 
ormation are but little to be depended on, ſhe 
could not truſt him in her houſe any longer. 
But, however, Burk upon. this eſcape began to 


think of living honeſtly, and, ſhipping himſelf on 


board a merchant-man, made a voyage to Maryland. 
A merchant there, who had a large plantation, and 
beſides kept a florehouſe of Engliſh goods, offered 
to take him for a ſervant, and give him twelve 
pounds a year; but the captain would not confent 
2 | | | 
His next voyage was to the coaſt of Guinea, and 
in this he went through great dangers and hardfhips ; 
ſeveral of his ſhip-mates were decoyed away and 


murdered by the natives, and he himſelf eſcaped 


but narrowly. In returning homeward, their ſhip 


was much damaged by ſtreſs of weather; fo that 


they were near five months in performing a voyage, 


which otherwiſe they expected to have made in 
two. In the mean time they were almoſt famiſhed 
with hunger; for their proviſions were fo near 'ex- 


that 


— 
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that was allowed him for forty-eight hows, This 
they fared till nothing was left but a ſmall quantity 
of flour, part of which, once in four days, was 
made into a kind of haſty. pudding, and divided in 
morſels among the ſhip's crew. And once or twice, 


before they arrived at Briſtol, they were forced to 


faſt five days together. 


But, notwithſtanding this ill ſucceſs, Burk ven- 


tured upon another voyage in the Guinea trade. 
They had a great number of Negroes on board. 
Theſe, reſolving to ſtruggle for that liberty, which 
no man had a right to take from them, formed a 
conſpiracy to make themſelves maſters of the ſhip ; 
but, being betrayed by one of their own nation, 
their deſign miſcarried ; though it was not without 
much difficulty that the Engliſh over-powered them. 
Burk, returning again to England, entered himſelf 
in the Worceſter Man of War, and failed up the 


: Baltick, and afterwards: to Archangel in the North 


of Ruſſia. In theſe voyages he ſuffered much by 


the extremity of the cold, and by many other hard- 
ſhips, which he was forced to endure, before he 


landed again in his native country. 
But now, quite weary of a Sea-faring life, and 
unwilling to work on ſhore, he applied himſelf to 


robbing paſſengers in or near Stepney Fields: but, 


if what he ſaid of himſelf may be credited, he did 
not continue long in this courſe; for in committing 
the fourth fact, he was apprehended. 


5. ; 
7: 


As to his behaviour in Newgate, take it in me Chap- 


| lain s OWn words: 


10 time, and as we had largely and diſtinctly explai 


T Before his execution, as he had 1116 65 2 1 


* to bim the nature and duty of the Sacrament“, 


* By—— the duty of the Sacrament,.—the Chaplain dees 


not mean the * duty, but the priſoner's duty to re- 
_ ceive it. 


* fix 


E 

fix ſeveral times, it was thought beſt to put him 
** upon receiving it; ſo that he might have at leaſt 
two days before his exeeution, to put in practice 
his good reſolutions inſpired by the Sacrament; 


and might not be hurried away directly from re- 


freſhment of the Lord's-Supper, to the place of 
* execution ; men being always terrified and ſhocked, 
* more or leſs, at the initant fight of a ſhameful 
„ death, But yet he, at firſt, ſeemed unwilling to 
* receive the Sacrament, unleſs the morning he was 


* to be executed; de it had been uſual then 


* to give it to meas at other times he ſaid 


he intended not to receive it at all; being wholly 


* unfixed in his thought: however, being aſked, 
* how he could fancy, that if his prayer that had 
been offered for ſo many weeks together, had no 
* eficacy as to the pardon of his fins, he could 
imagine that his prayers, for only two or three 
4 days, would have any effect? And being told, 
* that God looks more at the ſincerity of the heart, 
„than the numbers of the prayers ; and that not our 
* performances, but the blood of Chriſt muft atone 
“for our ſins, he readily agreed, that it was beft 
« for him then to receive it ; nor had he named the 
* contrary, but that ſome of his friends put him 
& upon it. 3 

As the time of his death drew near, he ane 
* more and more earneſt in his devotions: but com- 
* plained that certain perſons had endeavoured to 
* perſuade him he ſhould be reprieved, which might 
have proved fatal to his welfare, had he given 
credit to them. 


Being told of the cruelty of his heart, that 


could induce him to daſh out any man's brains. 
and ſend him into another world unready and 
„ unprepared, he ſeveral times cried in a lamenta- 
ble manner, ſaying, that if there was any mercy 
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& jn ſtore for him, it muſt proceed from the merits 


« of Jeſus. Chriſt, his Saviour and Redeemer.” 


The following conſummate piece of nonſenſe, evi- 
dently written by the ordinary of Newgate, is given 
to the public as the ſpeech of the malefactor, at 
the place of execution, 


Good People, 


T Was never concerned but in four robberies, 

which chief inducement was forced from me, 
for the anxious concern which I bore to my wife. 
I defire all young men to take warning by me, and 
not. be concerned in women's company, it being 


the entire ruin of me; which had I took the ad- 


vice of my loving wife, I had not relapſed to this 
unhappy end: therefore I defire that my unhappy 
misfortunes may be an entire ſatisfaction to the workd, | 
and not be their total overthrow. | 


He was hanged at Tyan on the 8th of April 


| 2723. in the 22d year of his age. 


The Trial of SARAH PRI DͤDON, alias SALLY 


SALISBURY for an afſault, with an intent to 
murder the Houourable J—=—F——;, Eg. 


HERE are ſo many queſtions aſked, and fo 
many replies given, in the courſe of the fol- 


; fowing trial, that it will be impoſſible to throw it 
into the narrative form, without rendering it leſs 
| eb than it 1s in its Preſent form: we ſhall 


therefore 


( 85 3 
therefore give it from the moſt authentic account: 
that has ever been publiſhed. 


In February, 1722-3, the grand jury for the 
County of Middleſex, found a bill of indictment 


=. againſt Sally Saliſbury, for aſſaulting and wound» 
; ing the honourable J-F—, Eſq. with an intent to 


murder him, on which indictment ſhe was to have 


been tried at the Seſſions then held at \ Juſtice-Hall, 


in the Old-Batſey, But upon an afhdavit made, 
that ſhe was ſick, and could not be brought down 


to her trial, withont danger of her life, her trial 


was deferred till the next ſeſſions in April, 17239, 
to which time it was fixed by a rule of court. 
And accordingly, 


on Wedneſday, April 24, 1723, 


Sarah' Priddon, alias Sally Saliſbury, Was indicted, 
for that ſhe, on the 22d of December, 1722, in 
the gth year of his majeſty's reign, violently, and 


with malice fore-thought, upon the honourable 


—— -, Eſq. made an aſſault, and with a 
knife, FOR held in her left hand, ſtabbed him in 
the left part of his body, near the breaft, and be= 
tween the fourth and fifth rib, and thereby gave 
him a wound of the length of one inch, and depth 


of three inches, of which wound he long languiſh- 


ed. 


And that in the manner aforeſaid, ſhe ſtruck and 5 


wounded the ſaid honourable 12 F——, Eſq. 


with an intent to kill and murder him, againſt the 


peace of our ſovereign lord the king, his crown 
and dignity, and the ſtatute in that caſe made and 


Provided. 


The council for the king having opened the in- 
dictment, and charge againſt the priſoner, 8 
to open the 2 to this effect, 


Fa That 
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That at the Three · tun tavern in r 


in Covent- garden, the priſoner came to Mr. F=—, 
and without receiving the leaſt provocation from 


him, took up a caſe-kniſe, and ſtabbed him in the 


breaſt. giving him ſo dangerous a wound, that, had 


it not been for the timely aſſiſtance of the ſurgeons, 
he had died; and, notwithſtanding their utmoſt 


endeavours, his PR was long deſpaired of. 
Joſeph Thorp. the drawer. Mr. F—— came to 


my maſter's houſe, the Three-tun tavern in Chan- 


dois- ſtreet, in Comes. garden, on the 22d of Decem- 


ber, about twelve. at night. He called for a pint 


of mountain, and ſaid, he was very cold, and want- 
ed to warm himſelf. The laſt company being gone 
out of the houſe, except two or three grave gen- 


| tlemen, who were drinking a glaſs of wine with my 


maſter in the room behind the bar; moſt of the 
family being gone to bed, and I my ſelf a going, that 
J might riſe the ſooner to bottle off ſame wine that 


was to be ſent into the country next morning; I 
deſired Mr. E—— to excuſe my attendance ; but, 


he telling me that he intended to ſtay no longer 


than to drink that one -pint,. I filled him a glaſs, and 
went away. The company then going from behind 


the bar, I went to Mrs. Ditton, the bar-keeper, told 
her that Mr. F—— was cold, and there was but 
little fire in the room where he ſat, and deſired her 
to let him come into that room behind the bar. She 
bid me tell the gentleman, ſhe ſhould take it as an 


honour if he'd be 3 to let her have his com- 
J went to Mr. F—-—, and found him aſleep, _ 


with h his cloak wrapped round him; but, taking the 


liberty to awake him, I delivered Mrs. Ditton's meſ- 
ſage, and he went into the bar- room where ſhe was. 
As I was very inclinable to go to bed, I deſired Mr, 


F—— to let me know if he had any further com- 


mands. He bid me fill him another glaſs, which I 


did, 
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did, and he then telling me that he had no further 


| commands, I] went to beet 


About two in the morning the maid called) me, and 


ſaid, Mrs. Saliſbury (the priſoner) was come, and; | 


wanted a pint of Frontiniac. I aroſe, drew a pint, 
and carried it, with a F rench roll and a knife, into 
the room where the priſoner was in company with 


Mr. F I filled her a glaſs, and then, ſhutting. 


the door, I retired toward the fire. Some diſcourſe 


aſt betwixt them about an opera ticket, which, as 
] apprehended, Mr. F—— had given to ſome perſon, 
without the priſoners knowledge ; but, -as I could not 


diſtinctly hear all they ſaid, I did not thoroughly 


underſtand the matter. Mr. F—-— was then fitting: 
open- breaſted, cloſe by the priſoner; ſhe had in her 
hand the knife that J had brought in with the French 
roll.— Tis uſual to carry a knife with a roll. — And, 
as they were talk-ng about this opera ticket, ſhe 
made a motion with her hand, like a puſh, at Mr. 
F——: I did not preſently know what was done; 


but he, riſing up, clapped his hand upon his breaſt, 


and ſaid, Madam, you have wounded me!“ hears 
ing that, I ſtept up to him, and took off his hand, 
and faw the blood run out, upon which I went 


immediately and fetched a ſurgeon. Somebody elſe 


called Mr. Colthart, and, upon his coming the pri- 
ſoner ſatisfied the other lurgeon for his trouble, and 


deſired Mr. Colthart to dreſs Mr. F Mr. 
Colthart probed the wound, and then cut * a little 
more open. The priſoner ſceing that, ſhrieked out, 


and ſaid, O Lord! what are ye doing ? and then 


fell into fits. In a little time ſhe recovered, and 


the ſurgeon going to dreſs the wound, ſhe went 


out of the room, but came in again before he had 
done, and aſked Mr. F—, how he did? and, what he 
would have ? he anſwered ? Very bad, and worle than 

you imagine.“ She replied, _ Jacky, you are not 


Ff 10 bad as you think for. — We happened to have in 
| * 
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the 1 a little broth, that was made for my maf- 


ter: it was brought to Mr. F-—, and he drank 


ſome of it. The priſoner going towards the kitchen, 
I heard her ſay, © I'll make the cafe better than it 


* 3s to Mr. F-—, becauſe he is much diſpirited.” 


There was a pint or two more of Frontiniac drank 
in the company, but I think Mr. F— drank none 
of it. Then two chairs were called, one for him, and 


the other for the priſoner, and they went away to- 


gether ; but whether or no they went to his lodg- 


2 ings, I cannot tell; for I did not hear the orders 


ven to the chairmen. 

The King's Council. Was not there a olaſs of 
wine thrown in ſomebody's face, before Mr. F. — 
was wounded ? 

Thorp. There was.— The priſoner threw it inta 
Mrs. Darby's face. 

K. Council. For what reaſon ? 

Thorp. An Opera ticket had been given to the 
priſoner's filter. —It was ſuppoſed that Mr. F—— 


gave it her.—It ſeems Mrs. Darby knew of this, but 
did not acquaint the priſoner with it; and therefore 


the prifoner threw the wine in her face. 

K. Council. In what temper was Mr. F——, 
at the time the wound was given ? | | 

Thorp. In a very.good temper. 

K. Council. And in what Rumour did the priſoner 
appear to be? 


Thorp. She ſeemed to be very angry. — They 


were talking about an opera ticket, and, upon Mr. 


F——'s ſaying, I gave it!“ the blow was imme- | 


diately ſtruck. ET 
Mrs. Ditton. Mr. F came to our houſe about 
twelve at night, and, in about a quarter of an hour 


afterwards, the priſoner, and her ſiſter, and ano- 


ther woman more, came in a coach. Mr. F— ſa- 


luted the priſoner when ſhe firſt came in, and ſhe. 
called for a pint of Frontiniac. The drawer being 


a bed, 
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A bed, the maid called him up.“ He drew the wine, 


filled out a glaſs, and gave it to the priſoner to drink 
to Mr. F——. I having been at the opera, the 
priſoner aſked me, if I had ever ſeen the king be- 
fore, and how [ liked him? I anſwered, that I had 
never ſeen him before, and that I liked him very 


well, Then ſhe aſked me, who it was that gave 


her fiſter the opera ticket? © I, believe,” lays I, 
«* Mrs. Darby can tell you ;” and with that ſhe threw 


a glaſs of wine in Mrs. Darby's face. I ſuppoſe it 


was becauſe Mrs. Darby had not told her who it was 


that had given the ticket to her ſiſter. The priſo- 
ner aſked me next, if I did not ſee a certain gen- 


tleman at the opera. I ſaid, ** Yes.' And did 
% not he come to my ſiſter, and talk to her?“ ſays the. 


I anſwered, *© No he did not.” 


The Priſoner's Council. Don't you think that Mes. 


_ Saliſbury A OR ov that this gentleman had ſome. 


deſign upon her fiſter ? 


Mrs. Ditton. I believe ſhe thought ſo, and that 


was the reaſon ſhe did what ſhe did. 
K. Council. And what was that? 
Mrs. Ditton. Some words paſſed between her and 


Mr. F——, about an opera ticket; but, as I was 
on the other fide of the room, Lould not hear diſ- 


tinly all that was ſaid. Two other perſons were 


in the room, but the priſoner and Mr. F were 


ſitting together, and ſhe had the knife in her hand, 
and 1 in the diſcourſe, upon Mr. F=-—'s ſaying, he 
* gave it,“ I ſaw the motion of her hand towards 


him, though the motion was: fo very quick, that I 


did not ſee the blow given; but, as foon as I per- 
ceived that he was wounded, I went immediately 
for a ſurgeon. The * came, and dreſſed che 


The drawer ſwore he was called up: about two o'clock ; but, 
according to this * it was before one. 


wound: 
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wound ; and ,while it was dreſſing, tke priſoner weint 
out of the room. 

After the wound was dreſt, the priſoner came 
into the room again. Mr. F complaining of 
the pain of the wound, ſhe ſaid to him, Jacky,— 
do you forgive me?” and he anſwered, «Yes, 3 


« do, and can die with pleaſure by your hand.” 


Then, ſays ſhe, if you do forgive me, come and 
6 Glide me; and he did as "te defired. And 
when he was going away, ſhe ſaid ſhe would g 
home with him, and take care of him. 

Mr. Colthart, the ſurgeon. About four o'clock in 


the morning I was called up to aſſiſt a gentleman who 


was wounded at the Three-tun tavern. When I 
came there, I found Mr. F—— fitting in a chair, 
with his head leaning backwards. His pulſe was very 
low, and he fetched his breath with great difficulty. 
I ſpoke to him about his breathing, and he ſaid, he 


could hardly breathe at all. The wound was between 
the third and fourth rib. He bled inwardly, and 


therefore I took an inſtrument to dilate the wound, 
that the blood might diſcharge itſelf outwardly. The 
priſoner upon that ſhrieked out, and ſaid, For 
« Gods ſake don't cut him!” I anſwered, © I am 
«*« going 10 ſave his life.” Then ſhe fainted, and 
fell upon the floor. When J had dreſſed him, ſhe 


called me, and aſked me, what I thought of the 


wound ? I told her it was a dangerous one, and more 


dangerous than ſhe might apprehend. She anſwer- 


ed. I was the perſon that gave it; and if he dies, 


don't deſire to live a minute longer.” And then, 


turning to the gentleman, ſhe ſaid, Mr. F——, you 


e have had a cold this two or three days, and. if 
you bleed a little, it will be the better for it.“ 


Next morning I went to Mr. F——'s chambers; 
the priſoner was there; and, upon my telling her the 


wound was dangerous, ſhe defired to have the advice 


and affiſtance of other ſurgeons, And accordingly 
2 „ ſhe 
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the ſent for Mr: Palmer 


After this the Lord 


, out of a tender concern for his brother, ſent 


for Dr. Mead, Mr. Bouſſiere, and Mr. Green. But, 
notwithſtanding all the care and art that could be 
uſed, Mr. F—— lay in a 8 condition for 
two b 


The Priſoner's Council. We ſhall not wk up the 
time of the court, by endeavouring to prove (in con- 


tradition to what has been {worn) that the priſo- 


ner did not aſſault and wound the proſecutor : we. 


will grant that ſhe did. But then, as to that part of 
the indictment, which charges her with wounding 


him with malice prepenſe, and with a deſign to kill 


and murder him, we apprehend there has been no 
proof. The fact appears to have been committed in 


a ſudden ſtart of paſſion, when ſhe knew not what ſhe 


did. She had then a great concern upon her mind 
for the Honour of her filter whom ſhe had virtuoafly 
educated, and whole virtue, ſhe apprehended, was 


' In danger of being attacked; as appears from her 


enquiring if a certain gentleman - had not been with 


ber ſiſter at the opera: and, at the ſame time ima- 
gining, that the opera ticket had been given to her 


ſiſter by Mr. F, to put her in the way of being 
ſeduced by that gentleman. Her refentment of tlus 


hurried her on to an action, which otherwiſe ſhe 


would have loſt her _ rather ue have been 
puilty of. 

But that ſhe had no malice, no deſign hip that 
28 to kill or murder the proſecutor, appears by her 
immediate ſorrow, by her tenderneſs and concern for 
him after the unhappy blow was given. It even ap- 


pears, that the proſecutor himſelf had no thought 


of her having any ſuch deſign, when he ſo freely 


and readily forgave her. And further, we can call 


ſeveral witneſſes to prove, that there had been for a 


1 time a friendſhip and Ache between 
them. 
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King's Council. You may ſpare yourſelves that 
trouble; for if we allow, that there was a preceeding 
intimacy, and what you call friendſhip between them, 
it will be but of little ſervice to the priſoner. There 
are too many inſtances of real friendſhip, which, by 
ſome affront or miſunderſtanding has been turned to 
the greateſt enmity, and produced the . moſt fatal 
conſequences. But perſons of the priſoner's cha- 
racter can ſcarce be luppoled to be capable of a fin- 
cere friendſhip. 
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As to the pretended provocation, her 3 g 
ion of her fiſter's Honour being in danger, by which 
that ſudden ſtart of paſſion (as you call it) was raiſed, 
there has been no proof of the proſecutor's having Y 
given her any occaſion on that account. Beſides, | | 
the pretence will by no means agree with the pri“. : 
ſoner's known character, nor perhaps with her hſter's 9 
. 4 
As for the concern ſhe ated after the com- | 
3 of the fact, it is very reaſonable-to ſuppoſe, | 
it was on her own account, and not on his; for, 
had he died by that wound, ſhe well enough knew I 
what the conſequence would have been. She knew | 4 
that her own life muſt have made fatisfaQtion Las far as 
it could] for the loſs of his. 2 
Mr. F —, it ſeems readily forgave. —This indeed : 
ſhewed the goodneſs of his temper ; but it is little fign 
of the goodneſs of hers. It's no argument for clear- 
ing her from a malicious intent to murder him; 
and is fo far from extenuating, that it aggravates 
her offence, in uſing ſuch a gentleman with ſuch bar- 4 
- barity. 1 al 
If Mr. F. | had unkortuanately died of the C 
wound ſhe gave him, as there was too much reafon | TW 
to believe he would, this, in the eye of the law, b 
could have beeen no leſs than murder; for the had YH 
not received the leaſt provocation. Murder always m 
ow malice prepenſe, and a deſign to kill; and J. 
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therefore the giving that dangerous wound, without 
provocation, cannot be deemed to be done otherwile, 
than with ſuch malice, and ſuch a deſign, though the 
gentleman had the happineſs to ſurvive it ; for the 
conſequence of an action cannot alter the prior in- 
tention of the mind. 

The jury found her guilty of aſſaulting and wound- 
ing the proſecutor; but acquitted her of doing it 
with an intent to kill and murder him. 

The court ſentenced her to pay a fine of 1001. to 
ſuffer one year's impriſonment, and to find ſecurity 
for her good behaviour for two years more. 


She died in Newgate, on February 11, 1723- 4; 


and on the 14th of the ſame month was buried at the 
pariſh of St. Andrew's Holborn, and left behind her 


the character of as eminent a punk as ever the hun- | 


dreds of Drury could 1 of. 


Account of the Trials, Life and Behaviaur of 
TrHomas ATHOE the Elder, Mayor or Ten- 


by in Pembrokeſhire, and Thouas ATHOE: 


the Younger, bis Son, who were executed J® : 


nw urder. 


x 1 the alfizes held at at Hereford; on the 19th 
of March, 1722-3 T, homas Athoe the Elder, 
and Thomas Athoe the Younger, [who by a Habeas 


Corpus were brought thither from Pembrokeſkins] 


were indicted for the murder of George Merchant, 


by beating and kicking him on the head, face, breaſt, 
and privy members, and thereby giving him ſeveral 


mortal wounds and bruilzs, on the 2 34d of November, 


1 25 of which he died the lame day. | 
'G 2 They 
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They were a ſecond time indicted on the Coro- 
ner's Inquiſition for the ſaid murder, 

The principal witneſs againſt the priſoners was Tho- 
mas Merchant, (the deceaſed's brother.) They had 
uſed him in bs. barbarous a manner, that, at the time 
of the trial, though it was four months afterwards, 
he was in fo weak a condition that he could not 
ſtand, and therefore the court permitted him to give 
his evidence ſitting. | 


_ The Evidence againſt the Prifoners was to this E fett, 


On the 2gd of November, 1722, a fair being that 
day kept at Tenby,in Pembroke ſhire, the pri ſoners came 
thither to ſell ſome cattle, and there they met with 
the deceaſed, George Merchant, and his brother 
Thomas Merchant. A quarrel ariſing, young Athoe 
and the deceaſed fell to ſighting ; but the deceaſed 
had the advantage, and beat young Athoe. Upon 
this, old Athoe was adviſed by ſome pettifogger, to 
bring an action againſt the deceaſed; but he anſwer- 
ep. « No, no, we wont take the law, but well Pay 
them in their own coin. 

The fair breaking up between ten and eleven at 
night, the deceaſed and his brother left the town. 
The priſoners went to the inn (where the two bro- 
thers had taken horſe) and enquired which way they 
were gone. The oſtler giving them the beſt informa- 


tion he could, they mounted and following them di- 


rectly. The brothers ſtopt on the road, at a place 
called Holloway's-water, to let their horſes drink. 
Preſently they heard a trampling of other horſes 


behind them; and, turning about, ſaw two men on 


horſeback at a little diſtance, but the night was ſo 
dark, that they could not diſcern who they were; 
though they were not long in doubt, for they heard 
old Athoe's voice, 


This 


N 
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This put them under ſtrong apprehenſions * 
ſome miſchief was intended; for old Athoe when he 


was at the fair, had threatened a ſevere revenge, 
and therefore, to prevent it, they endeavoured ta 


' conceal themſelves behind the bridge, but the ſplaſh-. 
ing of their horſes diſcovered them. The priſoners ' 


coming up with great ſticks, © I owe thee a pals, 


* and now thou ſhalt have it, ſaid young Athoe ta 


the deceaſed, and knocked him off his horle. Thomas 
Merchant was ſerved in the like manner by old 
Athoe, who, at the ſame time cried out, Kill the 


= * dogs! kill the dogs!“ . | 
of The brothers begged them for God's ſake to ſpare 


their lives; but the priſoners had no regard to their 
cries. Old Athoe fell upon Thomas Merchant, 
beating him in a terrible manner, and taking faſt hold 
of his privities, pnlled and ſqueezed him to ſuch a 


violent degree, that, had he continued ſo doing a 
few minutes longer, it had been impoſſible for the 


poor man to have ſurvived it. The pain he ſuffer- 


ed, is paſt expreſſion, and yet it fell ſhort of what 


his brother endured. Young Athoe, when he had 
tired himſelf with beating him, ſeized him by the 
privy members, and his yard being extended, he 
broke the muſcles of it, and tore out one of his 


teſticles; and calling to his father, ſaid, © Now I 


Wo 


* have done George Merchant's buſineſs ! 


This horrible action occaſioned a vali effuſion by | 


blood : but young Athoe's revenge was not yet glut- 
ted. —for catching hold of the deceaſed's noſe with 
his teeth, he bit it quite off, and afterwards tied a 
handbirchief ſo-tight about his neck, that the fleſh 
almoſt covered it.—The laſt words the deceaſed was 


heard to ſay were, Don't bite my noſe off,” He 
lived a few hours in the moſt grievous agony imagi- 


nable, and then expired. | 
Wen his body was n! by the ſurgeons, 
they declared, that, by the! bruiſes they found upon 


him, 
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kim, they believed the blows he received were alone 
ſafficient to have killed ſix or ſeven men. He had 


twenty-two bruiſes on his back, three great ones on 


his head, and two on his breaſt. | 
The priſoners i in their defence ſaid, that they were 
aſſaulted upon the road by the brothers, who had 


long borne them a grudge ; and that what they did 


was in their own defence. 


The jury found a ſpecial verdict, upon which the 


Caſe was referred to the determination of the whole 


Bench of Judges ; and the prifoners were brought up 


to London, and committed to the King's Bench 
Priſon in Southwark, where they lay till Saturday, 


June 22, 1723, and then were carried up to the 
court of King' s-Bench in Weſtminſter-hall. 
In their motion for an arreſt of judgment at the 
King's. Bench Bar, the point of law debated was, 
* Whether a man can be tried fot a fact, in a county 
« in which the fact was not committed.” The quet- 
tion was decided on producing the act of parliament, 
which enacts, That all murders and robberies, com- 
** mitted in, on, or about the borders of Wales, ſhall 
„be triable in any county in England, where the 


„ criminal ſhall be taken.” 


Young Athoe made ſome trifling excuſes in behalf 


of his father. 
Then the court proceeded to "AP a both 
the priſoners received ſentence of death. After 
which they were carried back to the King's-Bench 


Priſon. 


. An account of Thomas Aae the In and Thomas 
Athoe be ſon. _ 5 


Thomas Athoe the elder was born at Carew, about 
three miles from Mannerbeer, in the county of 
Pembroke, in the principality of Wales. Manner- 


beer was the place of his laſt habitation (before the 
murder 


. 


DER 
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murder was committed.) He rented there upwards | 


of a hundred a year, and lived (as he ſaid) in good 
repute for the ſpace of twenty-four years. In the 
year 1721, and part of the year 1722, he ſerved 


the office of mayor in the corporation of 2 


which town is two miles from Mannerbeer, and 


from Pembroke, and is joined with Pembroke in 
the privilege of electing one Burgels to ſerve in 


parliament. 
His family conſiſted of a wife and two children. 
His ſecond child was Thomas Athoe the younger, 


who was born in the pariſh of Mannerbeer. He al- 


ways lived with his. father, who had brought him up 
to huſbandry and grazing.—In the time of the old 
man's mayoralty, this ſon of his ſerved as Baut ok 
Tenby. 

George Merchant, the murdered anc, and Tho- 


mas Merchant his brother were nephews. (by the 


mother's ſide) to Athoe the elder; for their father, 
John Merchant, a huſbandman in the ſame. pariſh of 
Mannerbeer, mantied old Athoe's ſiſter. 
After the murder was committed young Athoe was 
ſent to Ireland: but thoſe who were concerned in 
ſending him, were ſoon obliged to uſe their, utmoſt 
endeavours to get him back again ; and by * 


management they ſucceeded, 


As to the behaviour of the cork and Com in the 
King's-Bench Priſon, .and at the place of execution, 
take it in the words of Thomas Dyche, the cbaplam 


of that . 


— 1 preſt hom both very earneſtly to make an 
open and full confeſſion of the crimes whereof they 
* ſtood convicted. 

In all my viſitings of the priſoners, 1 found the 
* ſpirit of devotion always upon them: they behaved 
* themſelves with that temper, gravity and tenderneſs, 


* which became them, and ns their time very 


6s much 


* 


8 
much in reading of ſuch books as were ſuitable £0 
e their melancholy circumſtances. 
They expreſſed abundance of ſeeming penitence, 
aying earneſtly, ng that they were in 
"88 — with all the world. 
However, they pretended that they had SERF in- 
< jured by the Merchants : 
« Firſt, In their detaining an eſtate from them. 
« Secondly, That they, the Merchants, had bought 


4 ſome cattle out of their hands at Weſton Fair, Otto. 


,* ber 28, 1721. 
80 Thirdly, That the Merchants had oppoſed their 


4 elections: And, 
Fourthly, That Mr. George Merchant, the mur- 
_*.dered perſon, had married a ſweetheart of young 


& Athoe's. 
Nou, admitting all theſe pleas of the Athoe's to 


be true, will they juſtify the crying fin of murder, 


e when the Almighty has declared, that, He that 


a ſheddeth man's blood, by man ſhall his blood be 


« med?” -- 
„Thus therefore, prompted by jealouſy and re- 
« venge, theſe criminals committed this horrid fact, 


4 for which they have mn, ſuffered the juſtice 
« of the law. 


< In the whole courſs: of the ne; againſt 


: ec them, all the favours they defired were granted; 2 
6 notwithſtanding which the county of Pembroke, 5 


« upon what grounds are unknown, took their part, 
« as not believing the facts ſo bad as they were prov- 
t ed to be upon the ſtrongeſt evidence. 


They buoyed up each other with hopes of life, : 


till the rule of court came down for their execu- 
« tion. After this, they began to ſhew ſome ſigns 


4 of prevarication; for (I was aſſured at the priſon, 


« by the teſtimonies of ſeveral perſons) they denied 
« ſome circumftances which they had before owned : 


53 particularly the time of Mr. George Merchant's 


* deceaſe, 


e 
71 9 
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© deceaſe, which was cloſe put to them by a divine» 
6 the very morning of their execution. 
os Mr. Chapman, the turnkey, allo aſſured me, that 


on Thurſday night they offered him a very confi- 


% derable reward to be permitted to make their eſ- 
* cape ; but finding they could not prevail with him 
© to break his trult, they earneſtly deſired him to 
attend them to the place of execution; and that 
he would take care their bodies might not hang long- 
te er expoſed to public view, than the time the law. 

« preſcribed. | 

When they were tied up, by theexecutioner, old 
& Athoe covered his face firſt, and after he was turned 
+ off, he bled very much at the noſe. | 

On Friday the gth of july, 172g, about 11 o'clock 
© in the morning, they were conveyed. in a cart to the 
place of execution, When they came to the fatal 
tree, they behaved themſeves in a very decent 


manner, embracing each other in the moſt tender 


* and affeQionate manner; and indeed the ſon's hid- 
e ing his face bedewed with tears, his father's 
5 boo m, was, notwithſtanding the pc day action 
* they had committed, a very moving ſpectacle. 

When our devotions were finiſhed, the father de- 
* clared.— That he was innocent of the crime 
laid to his charge, and, that he had not lifted 
* up his hand againſt ones Merchant, the de- 
© ceaſed. 


© The fon declared, 2 That his had no 


premi- 


©. ditated malice againſt George Merchant, the de- 


* ceaſed ; but that being aſſaulted, what he did was 
* in his own defence; that the deceaſed having no 
hair upon his head to get hold of, the damage he 


received muſt be by his handkerchief, which was 
© tied about his neck in two knots, 


And he ſhewed 
the ſpectators, by pointing to his own n neck, in what 
manner he throttled him. ET 

H- | | a 2 
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of ti.e length of half an inch, and the depth of 


. 
* On Friday, June 28, the priſoners received the 
* Holy Sacrament of the Lord's Supper, with great 
e reverence and devotion : and, early in the morn- 


ing before their execution, they did the ſame: 


They begged of all good people to take warn- 


ing by their ignominious death. They had ſome 


time allowed to their private devotions, and then 


* the cart drew away, they all the while crying out, 


Lord have mercy upon us! Chriſt have mercy up- 
Son us. J oy 
e There were two other divines with me, to aſſiſt 


60 upon this occaſion. The bodies were brought from 


the place of execution in two hearſes to the Falcon 


Inn in Southwark, in order, as was ſaid, to be 


buried in St. George's church-yard.” 


Old Athoe was about 88 years of age, and his ſon 


wanted but one day of being 24 years old, at the time 
of their deaths. | MON 


They were executed at a place called st. Tho- 


: mas s- Watering, a little beyond Kent-ſtreet in Surry. 


Account of the Trial of Jonx STANLEY, who. 
was executed for Murder; with the Hiſtory 


of bis Life and Bebaviour. 


NT the ſeffions held at the Old Bailey in the 
month of, December, 1729, John Stanley of 
London, Gentleman, was indicted for the murder of 
Hannah Maycock, Widow, by giving her, with. a 
drawn ſword, one mortal wound near the left pap, 


mne. 


Ws 


SAY 


y 


tlemen ſwore that the women ſhould go with them, 


going, 
6 nd 8) bouſe in the Old Bailey :” 


C $31 
nine inches, on the 20th of October, 1723, of which 
wound ſhe inſtantly died. 

He was a ſecond time indicted on the Coroners 
Inquiſition for the ſaid murder. 

Mary Morehen depoled, that the deceaſed, Mrs. 
Maycock, came to her coulin's, Mrs. Leek, to viſit 
Mrs. Edwards, who was ſick, and as the deceaſed 
was going away, ſhe deſired her couſin to ſend her | 
word if Mrs. Edwards grew worſe : and accordingly, 
about ten at night, Mrs. Edwards growing worle, 
her couſin defired her to go and fetch the deceaſed, 
and Mr. Hammond offering to go with her, they went 
together to Mrs. Maycock's lodgings in Burleigh- 
Street. 

Mrs. Maycock immediately came vith them, and 


in their way back two gentlemen came up to them, 
near the King's Head Tavern in Chancery- Lane; 


when one of them clapped his arm round Mrs, May- 
cock's waiſt, and the other round this deponeni's, 


and faid they ſhould go with them. 


 Hereupon Mr. Hammond defired them to let the 
ladies go, ſaying they belonged to him: but the gen- 
or they would go with the women, for they would 
know whither they were going. One of theſe gen- 
tlemen was the priſoner, and the deceaſed happening 
to look in his face, knew him, and ſaid, © What, 
Captain, is it you ? ” te aſked her whither ſhe was 
. the anſwered, © To that gentlemans (Mr. 
He re- 
plied. * I am glad I have met ye, and I'll go along 
„with ye.” —She thanked him, but ſaid there was no 
occaſion, fince Mr. Hammond was there to take care of 


them; but the prone was reſolute, and would go 


with them. | 
When they came to St. Dunſtan' $ Church in A Het 


Street, Mr. Stanley deſired the other gentleman who 
was with him, to go back to a particular place, and 


He = he 
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he would come to him preſently ; but the gentletnan 
not going, Stanley ſaid to him, Why dont ye go?“ 
and added ſomething in a language this deponent did 


not underſtand; bat ſhe imagined it was French, and 
thereupon the gentleman went away, but ſeemingly 


with the utmoſt unwillingneſs, 
The priſoner then bid Mr. Hammond go before, 


which he refuſed, and the priſoner walked with the 


deceaſed, and this deponent followed. They had not 
gone far before the priſoner ſtruck a man that they 
met, for happening to be in his way, and, for the ſame 
reaſon, he kicked a woman who was croſing the ken- 
nel near Fleet-Bridge. 


When they came to Mr. Hammond's WP in 


the Old Bailey, they thanked the priſoner for wait- 


ing on them, and deſired him to go home; but he 


refuſed, and laid he would go in; yet they endea- 
voured to diſſuade him, by telling him that Mrs. 
Maycock was come to ſtay all night with a gentle- 
woman who was fick: but all they could urge ſigni- 
fied nothing; the deceaſed ruſhed i in, and the other 
parties followed him. | 

When this deponent came into the kitchen, the 
priſoner was ſtanding on one fide of the door, and 
the deceaſed on the other: in a little time Mr. Ham- 
mond went into the yard, and this deponent went 
into the ſhop to fetch ſome milk which ſhe intended 


to boil for her ſupper; but ſhe had no ſooner got the 


milk in her hand, than ſhe heard the deceaſed cry 
out, Mrs, Leek Mrs, Leek -I am ſtabbed !— 

* am murdered !” | 
Vurprized at this, ſhe threw down the milk, 
ran to the kitchen door, and aſked what was the 
matter; to which the priſoner anſwered, Nothing.” 
The deceaſed was then ſtanding on one fide of 
the table, with her hands acroſs her breaſt, and 


looking at the priſoner with all the innocence ima- 
\ — 


ind 


ble, 


| repaired, 
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ginable, and in a little time ſhe fell on the ground, 
and ſaid to this deponent, Dear Mrs. Morehen, I 
% am ftabbed!* | | | 
The priſoner ſtood on the other fide of the table, 
flouriſhing his ſword, and ſwore that whatever man 
or woman entered the room, he would kill them; 
upon which this deponent fell on her knees in the 
door-way, and begged both for her own life, (for he 
directed his ſword to her breaſt,) and that he would 
permit ſome kelp to come, that what injury had 
been done to the deceaſed might, if poſfible, be 


* 


This deponent then cry ing out for a ſurgeon, Mr. 
Hammond came out of the yard, but could not rea- 


dily get into the room, becauſe ſhe was on her knees 


in the door-way. Some other perſons now coming, 
paſſed by her into the room to diſarm the priſoner, 
who ſoon fubmitted, ſuffered them to take his 
ſword away, and then he ſaid, +* My name is John 
« Stanley. * - 3 c OL | 
This deponent then ran and fetched Mr. Snowd 
the ſurgeon, and as he came in, the priſoner laid 
himſelf over the deceaſed, and ſaid. My dear Han- 
„nah, won't you ſpeak to me?—" Mr. Snowd faid 
to the priſoner, © What, Captain! will you never 
have done with your tricks!“ and veiewing the 
deceaſed, he ſaid ſhe was dead. They then got her 
up ſtairs, cut her lace, and the ſtrings of her cloaths, 


and put her to bed: in a little time her ſenſes re- | 


turned, when ſhe faid ſhe was ſtabbed—ſhe was 
wounded—ſhe was a dead woman; and, calling upon 


God for mercy, ſhe died in about an hour and a half 


after the blow was given. | 


The greater part of the above was confirmed by 


Mr. Hammond, Mrs. Hammond, the ſurgeon and 


other witneſſes ; and the conſtable depoſed, that as he 
was carrying the priſoner to the watch-houſe, he ſwore 
” n | outrageouſly, 


(54) 
outrageouſly, and ſaid, if ſhe was not dead, he hoped 
ſhe would be. 


One Mr. Leaf 3 that abbuc a year and 


a half before, he heard the priſoner threaten, that 
be would kill Mrs. Maycock when he met with 
. 


The priſoner, in his defence, ſaid, % don't deny 


* that I killed the deceaſed, but ſhe gave me, 
* great provocation. I had had a child by her 
„ which is now three years and a half old. I up- 


« braided her for unnaturalneſs in not taking care to 


provide ſome neceſſaries for the child, when ſhe 
knew my circumſtances were ſuch, that I muſt be 
* gbliged to leave the kindom; and as I had given 
« her ſome old ſhirts of mine, which were bloody, 
and had been cut with ſwords, 1 defired her to 
make them up for the child. She, I ſuppoſe, 
* was provoked at my ſpeaking of this in a place 


where nothing of it was known, and thereupon ſhe 
< gave me very ill language, ſtruck at me, and of- 


4 fered to throw a pot in my face, which raiſed my 
* paſſion in ſuch a degree, that, not knowing what I 
„did, I unhappily wounded her.” 
Then he called witneſſes, who endeavoured (by re- 
lating ſome of his extravagant actions) to perſuade. 
the court he was lunatic. 
His mother depoſed, that, for a conſiderable time, 
he had been fitter for Bedlam, than to walk the 
lines. - 
Another witneſs ſaid, that one time the priſoner, 
without any provocation given him, fall into ſuch a 
violent ſtorm of N that he frighted a woman 
out of her houſe. 
A third witneſs depoſed, that the priſoner, being 


at the houſe of Mr. Underhill, one who was then | 


in company happened to repeat a ſentence of Latin, 
at which the priſoner appeared ſo much diſturbed, 


that he pulled out a — and attempted to ſtab 


himſelf, 
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ed nothing, cared for nobody, and 
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himſelf, and that he had not been rightly in his 
ſenſes, ſince the death of his father, who died, as it 
was thought, with grief, about two years ago, on ac- 
count of the priſoner's miſconduct. 
The jury found him guilty; in conſequęnce of 
which he received ſentence of death. | 


While ſentence was giving, he took ſnuff, and 


when it was paſſed, he thanked the court and the jury, 


and ſaid, he had been ſo unkindly treated by his 


friends nnd relations, that death was welcome to 
him. | | | 


An Account of John Stanley. 


Join Stanley was born at Duce-hall in Eſſex, (the 
ſeat of his mother's brother, Mr. Palmer) in the 
year 1698. When he was not above five years old, 
his father, who was an officer in the army, would” 
frequently parry with him, and ſometimes prick him 
with a drawn ſword ; nor was he content with doing 
thus himſelf, but put other officers upon playing thetfool 
with the boy in the ſame manner. This practice was to 
make a ſword ſo familiar to him in his childhood, that 
he might never be afraid of one; and they never 
ſpared to encourage him in ſuch exerciſe, by giving 
him wine, or other ſtrong liquors. And, as he was 
a forward babe, he made daily improvements: he fear- 


* 


ew ſo very miſ- 


chievous and ſaucy, that old Stanley thought him a 


miracle of courage and wit. 


While he was yet a ſtrippling, his father took him 
into. the army, which was then in Spam. There 
he ſaw ſeveral engagements, with which he was 
wonderfully pleaſed ; but his chief delight was (when 
a battle was ended) to walk about the field, and tram« 
ple upon the dead bodies. | 

Old Stanley being afterwards - ordered to Ireland, 


he took ma ſon with him thither too, and there pro- 


cured 


3 
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. him the poll of an enſign; but Jack felt into 


fo much rakiſh company, and ſpent ſo extravagant- 
ly, that, to raiſe a little ready money, he was ſoon ' 


obliged to part with his commithon, and return ta : 


England. 5 
Old Stanley was very ch vexed at this. though, 
willing to do what he could for his ſon, he adviſed 


him to apply to General Stanhope, who had been a. 
friend to or family, and would probably promote 


him : but this, and all other good advice, was thrown, 
away upon the young gentleman ; for he was grown 
ſo fond of a looſe, debauched life, that he would not 
ſo much as endeavour. to procure any employment 
of credit, but choſe to hve by ſpunging upon his 
friends, by haunting the gaming-tables, and becom- 


ing'a. petticoat-penſioner.—This laſt he was exceed- 


ingly vain of, and frequently urged it as an argu- ME 
ment of his being a very pretty fellow: though | 
what he got from ſome, he ſquandered away upon 2 
others, who were not it ſeems, ſo charmed with his 
perſon, as to grant their favours, before he had 
pain the market · price. 

He could not, even when he was in Newgate, 


refrain from boaſting of his lewdneſs; and, though. 


ſome of the women he converſed with were not 
common proſtitutes, but private nners, he ſhewed: 
not the leaſt regard to their reputation; but would 
mention their names and dwelling-places, at any time, 
and before any company ; and, it was well, if his 
vanity did not carry him ſo far, as to defame the 


virtuous to whom perhaps he had never ſpoke, or | 


who had treated him with that Indignation his beha- 


vviour had merited. 


Among others he named two gentlewomen who 


lived by Cheapſide - conduit, and ſeveral at Richmond; 


and made no ſcruple of groſly deſcribing the liber- 
ties which (he ſaid) he had taken with them. When 


ſome, who heard bom. r ate theſe adventures, checked 


** ; him 
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him for priding himſclf ſo much in his vices; be told 


them, theſe were gaieties and gallantries that all men 
practiſed, or, which was the ſame thing, all men will 
ed to practiſe, _ 

The better to ſupport his extravagancies, he neg- 
lected; no opportunities of introducing himſelf to 
young gentlemen, who knew but little of the world, 


and helping them to ſquander their fortunes in the 


modiſh diverſions and vices of the town. 

Having ſpent a couſiderable time in revelling at 
home, he went with one of his companions to 
Flanders, and afterwards to France. They ſtaid a 
pretty while at Paris. Stanley boaſted much of fa- 


vours received from the French ladies, and of the great 
improvements he had made in fencing. 1 


At his return to England, the opinion he had of 5 


his own {kill in uſing a ſword, made him very quar- 
relſome. 
tavern, tell them he was come to make himſelf wel- 
come to part of a bottle or a dinner, and ſo, with- 


He would intrude into any company at a 


out any farther ceremony, fit down among them. 
This, for the ſake of peace, was ſometimes born with, 


though even then, inſtead of thanking the company 
for a handſome treat, it was a wonder if he did not 


pretend that he had received ſome affront by a word 


or a look, and therefore demand ſatisfaction, clap his 
hand td his ſword, put the houſe in an uproar, 


and then walk off. But he did not always eſcape ſo; 


for now and then he met with gentlemen who hand- 
ſomely chaſtiſed him for his impudence. | 


Of all the women he kept company with, the moſt. 
noted was Mrs. Maycock. The manner of his firlt 
acquaintance with her, and a few other particulars, 
we ſhall copy from the life of Mr. John Stanley; a 


pamphlet written by the Ordinary of Newgate.— 
The Ordinary's writings are commonly in the pro- 
found ſtile, but this SORE is in the ſublime, as 


vin appear. 
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Page 14. ——Being of an active fpirit, and 
* having no employ, he frequented the gaming- houſes, 
« which lately were at Covent-garden, Brandbury s, 
«« Nottingham's, &c. He was generally fortunate, 


and got enough to live gay the following night and 
* day. Being one evening in an airy humour, he 
* met Mr. Bryan, (who was a Hofier in Newgate- 


© ſtreet) conducting his filter Maycock along the ſtreet 
(whole hufband was a Mercer on Ludgate-hill.) 
« The Captain joſtled the man, and embraced the 
tt woman: but, Mr. Bryan bidding him let alone 
© what belonged to him, (Bryan) a quarrel aroſe that 
de was calmed before blood was ſhed ; and ſo amica- 
« bly, that the enemies went together, and drowned 
© their rage in liquor: fo that from anger, friendſhip 


« and mutual love aroſe. 


Mr. Stanley went home, but left his heart be- 
© hind, The fiſter's image (formed from the looſe 
< paintings of an amorous heart) played in beauteous 
figures on his brain, as her ſhape ſeemed to glance 
te pleaſing before his fight. The dawn awoke that 
< ſcatters ſilver and pearls upon the fields and flows 
ters; but could not ſprinkle any quiet upon his 
« heart. Afterwards, augmenting his acquaintance 


< with the family, he met with her at a gentleman's 
% jn Red-hon-ſtreet. After this he was admitted to, 


© drink tea with her, the and her huſbarid being , 
< then removed into Southwark. Her fine hand 


appeared as ſhe reached the lady-loved weed, and 


* as ſhe placed the glittering concave of china's clay, 
* which ſeemed proud in their range, but in their 
* ranger more ſo. This liquid, though of a cold and 
« quenching nature, was the occaſion of a flame that 
entered him. He came to me that night at the 
5 Blue-poſts in Holborn, where the violent paſſion of 


his mind was diſplayed by the ſoft language of his 


* tongue; and ſhe was indeed a fine woman; beau- 


«Hh 


& could add, with her I love: 


_ * cheeks, if it made no impreſſion on her heart. 


3 (8 = 
& ft was then that her huſband died in Southwark: 
„Her brother alſo quitted his ſhop in Newgate-ſtrees, 
7 and went to dwell upon Tower-hill, Many months 
i were not over, before Mr. Stanley revived his ac- 


. * quaintance, and now he ean do it with greater 


© boldneſs. He armed his eyes with all their darts, 
and his lips with their ſofteſt ſighs; thoſe eyes and 
„lips, which had made maids melt to bis hoſom 
te and ſoftened many to hisanclination, He trembled 
and touched her hand, but touching would not 
© cure his trembling. He ſhewed me the copy of 


%a letter that he ſent her, and I have the copy 


« by me, but it is too long here to inſert, He therein 
* ſays,” | 5 f 


« I am to-motrow to be at the opera, oh! that 1 
| The opera, whers 
* beauties, leſs beauteous than thou, fit panting, ad- 


_ ** mired, and take the ſweet barbarian ſounds. On 


Friday I ſhall be at the maſquerade at Somerſet- 


'* Houſe, where modeſt pleaſure hides itſelf, before 
it will be touched, but though it is uncertain in 


the ſhape, tis real to the ſenſe ; for maſks ſcorn to 
* ſteal and not repay, therefore, as they conceal 
* the face, they oft make the body the better 
* known. At this end of the town many faded 
* beauties bid the oleo's and the bruſh kiſs their 
* cheeks and lips; till their charms only glimmer 
© with a borrowed grace; ſo that a city beauty, rich 
* in her native ſpring of ſimplicity and lovelineſs, 
* will doubly ſhine with us; ſhine like the innocent 
ti morning bluſh of lighs, that glitters untainted on 

the gardens.— WW 
„This was part of the letter; from the contents 
* of the whole, I gueſs it muſt plant roſes in her 


12 


u 


| (6600) 

* But now we may view him viſiting with a greater 
freedom: cHarming oaths, and gilded deceit form 
* commonly the winning muſic that ſteals away 
* a woman's ſenſes. Our captain played not off his 
* rhetoric long ; for, as thoſe ſweet tales were the 
language of his heart, they were at length the ſoft- 
ners of her's, although a young man, late 'prentice 
* to Mr. Maycock (a youth worth a thouſand pounds} 
« wound fain have been bleſt in her. But ſhe 
„thought, I doubt nct, that the Captain's love was 
© hononrable, or would at laſt become ſo. Where- 
* fore ſhe the eaſier unbound her affections, and let 
* . looſe upon him. 

uitting her houſe in Southwark, where her late 

" * dwelt, joyous were their nights, and gay 
« their days; their love was attended by plays, muſic, 
feaſting, and the like; every hour was winged with 

* pleaſure, and the ſentiments of their hearts fat 
« ſmiling in their eyes. 
Mr. Stanley's mother, and all his relations, be- 
* Heved Mrs. Maycock to be his wife. But a gen- 
e tleman, who then lived at his father's houſe by 


% Soho, told his father, that he had ſuch accounts 


from Mr. Staniley's footman, as certified him that 
* ſhe was not his wife. He had three children by her, 
© whereof one boy is three years and a half old, and 
* now lives at the 'White-ſwan in Long- acre. It is 
* a moſt beautiful child, of a lively apprehenſion, and 


* forward vivacity : as it lay with its father, till he 


* killed his mother, he had time to inſtruct it in witty 
© ways. The other children are dead. | 
As long as Mrs. Maycock's ſubſiſtance remained, 
* ſhe took great care of the offspring of her body: 
e but, about A year ago, finding herſelf obliged to 
< ſeek out for other ways to live, ſhe entered into 
* ſome new acquaintance. —The Captain inſinuated, 


te that Mrs, Maycock had been too intimate with Mr. 


* B_t mY, who _ a ſhop in ene but 
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& was . about three weeks 


o. He affirmed 
© that ſhe had a child, and was delivered in the fame 
% houſe where ſhe was killed; but we are not oblig- 


« ed to credit all reports of that nature. What I 


* beſt know. is, that if ſhe had been inclined to indulge 


© herſelf in a gay variety, enough perſons the might 
have had at her command, who had been for ſome 
« years admirers of her wit and beauty.” — Thus far 
the Chaplain. | 
Stanley and, Capt. F aulkner, having one nit ght 
been drinking together, they parted in the 2 
and preſently after Mr. Burdet, Mr. Winchurch, 
and another, meeting with Mr. Faulkener, a quar- 
rel aroſe between them, and he was killed. Stanley 
often reflected upon this, believing, that if he had 


been there at that time, he ſhould certainly have been 


killed; for he was ſo drunk, that he could not have 
made a tolerable defence, He ſaid, he was very 
thankſul to providence for this eſcape : : that the cap- 


tain's death was hardly ever out of his mind; and- 


that he was ſo very ſerious for a l time after, 


that, though he went to a bawdy-houſe now and then, 
it was not ſo much for the deſire he had to commit 
_ fornication, as to preach repentance ; for, while he 


was engaged with a woman, he would aſk her, hi- 


ther ſhe thought her lewdneſs would lead her to? 


if ſhe intended to die as ſhe lived, and if ſhe did 


not believe the conſequence of vice, when youth and 
beauty had forſaken her, would be poverty, ſhame - 
and miſery ?—What converts he made by Holding 


forth in-this manner is uncertain?  , 
He ſaid too, that Maurice F itzgerald was, his bar- 
ticular friend, that he was in company with him juſt 


before the watchman was killed in the Strand. 
Fitzgerald 452 he) was then drunk, and I would 

_ © have carrie 
would not go 


him home, but he was obſtinate, and 


with me. I told him however, that 


' Fas he allaulted or 2 any wornan, I myſelf 
would 


| this, and his 


{ 62 ) 
Ht would be the forwardeſt to give evidence àgainſt 
% him—But, notwithſtanding this warning, it was but 
* a few minutes before he and his companions pulled 
&* a lady out of her chair, and killed one of the i 
* watchmen who came to her aſſiſtance: and it was 


« for this reaſon, when Fitzgerald was in Newgate, 
* though he often ſent for me, I would never go 
near him, and not becauſe I was afraid of going 
„ to Newgate ; for I had parted from him before 
« the man was killed,” —— Who wouid imagine 
that a man, who ſo highly reſented an affront given 
to a woman, would be guilty of murdering his own 
whore? ig . . 

| He gave an account of his being once attacked and 
robbed by foot · pads in Hampſtead road, as he was 
returning from Belſize; and another time by high- 
waymen, as he was going into Glouceſterſhire, and 
upon drawing his ſword, one of them ſhot, and 
narrowly miſled him; and, after that, they beat him 
in ſo violent a manner, that he was hardly able to 
ſtand.— And is it not hard now (ſays he) that I, 


« whom no ſword could diſpatch, no gun could kill, 


«© and no ſtorm could drown, muſt at laſt die like 
« a dog in an ignoble halter? that I, who have lived 
4 like a gentleman, been a companion for officers, 
and the favourite of the ladies, muſt die with ſtreet - 
« robbers ?” ? VV 
Ihe unſettled and diſſolute life he led was the 
cauſe of great uneaſineſs in his father, who now too 
late began to be ſenſible, that he had taken very im- 
rudent meaſures in his ſon's education, and, fear- 
ing ſome unhappy effects of his ill conduct at home, 
reſolved, if poſſible, to ſend him abroad: and ac- 
cordingly procured him a commiſſion to go Lieute- 
tant to Cape-Coaſt-Caſtle, in the ſervice of the Royal 
Young Stanley ſeemed well enough pleaſed with 
naviour was ſuch, as gave great hopes 
| La 


57 a ** FI 


„ | 

to his father. Every thing was "now prepared far 
his voyage, and a conſiderable ſum of money ad- 
vanced by the company, and ſo he ſet forward, and 
ſoon arrived at Portſmouth ; what made the proſ- 
pet of this voyage the more agreeable to him 
3 Ty company of Capt. Maſſey, who was to go 
with him. 

But unhappily Mrs. Maycock, with her young 
child, followed him to Portſmouth. She reproached 
him with baſeneſs, in firſt debauching her, and now 
leaving her-and her child to ſtarve; and employed 
all the arts ſhe was 'miſtreſs of to change his reſo- 
lution, She ſucceeded according to her wiſhes ; ſhe 
prevailed with him to give her half the money that 
he had received from the company, and fo follow her 
to London with the remainder. The news of his 
arrival here was a great ſurprize to all his friends: 
but his father was ſo ſhocked with the baſenefs 
of the action, that, in a ſhort time, he died with 

r ief « A | | 8 
1 The ſon's concern appeared very violent on this 
occaſion, inſomuch that ſome of his friends depoſed 
at his trial, that they believed he was never after in 


= his right ſenſes. However that was, he grew very 


grave for a while, and vowed to forſake all his old 
' acquaintance, And the better to perform this, he 
laid, he went once more to Flanders, where he 
ſtaid a conſiderable time; but, returning to England, 
he ſoon fell into his old courſes. | 

It was not long after his return, before he ſtabbed 
Mr. Dawſon, an attorney at law, whom he met 
one night in the fields near Hampſtead ; of this fatt 
he gave the following account. 5 8 : 


% had been drinking very hard (ſays he) and was 
i going towards Hampſtead with two tradeſmen. In 
_ © the fields we met Mr. Dawſon, and five more 
* gentlemen ; a quarrel ariſing, I (as J had a good 


| 66% 
+5. ſ word) interpoſed; thereupon a piſtol was fired af 
e me, I think it was by an Apothecary, who was 
=. with Dawſon. The bullet paſſed through 17 coat 
and waiſtcoat, and grazed upon my ſkin. I have 
* ſhewn the hole in my ooat to ſeveral people, and 
$ I believe it may ſtill be ſeen at my mother's, at 
the Swan Tavern in Long-Acre. As I thought it 
** was the Apothecary who had uſed me in this 
manner, my deſign was to have ſtabbed him; but 
* he being a little man, Mr. Dawſon interpoſed, and 
* received my ſword, which paſſed through the low- 
&* er part of his belly into his back-bone, and im- 
* mediately laid him in blood: He was carried ta 
e the Halfway-Houſe, where the Surgeon had him 
4 under care for about fix weeks, and he fortunately 
& recovered. As I happened to be known, ſome of- 
1 ficers had orders to arreſt me for the cure, and 
© they were in purſuit of me for a long time, but 
% my ſword ſaved me. I would not diſcover the two 
“ men who were with me in this adventure; for 
* as I myſelf wounded the gentleman, it would be 
hy bill. for . to be — to Pay the Surgeon” $ 
* bi 


Another time he 3 with Capt. Chickley, 
at a cyder-cellar inCovent-Garden. Stanley challenged 
him to fight in a dark room: the challenge was ac- 
cepted, and they ſhut themſelves in; but a Con- 
ſtable being ſent for, he broke open the door, and, 
in all probability, ſaved Stanley's life, for Chickley 
bad much the advantage, he having received bur 
two ſlight cuts, though he had given Stanley a dan- 
gerous wound in the . breaſt, near. the ſhoulder, the 
ſword paſſing quite through his body. 
Though Stanley took the greateſt. liberties him- 
felf, yet, like other coxcombs, be thought, that when 


he had "925A a woman the honour of debauching 
her, 
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Her, ſhe was for ever obliged to be faithful to him, and 
admit of no other company, His vanity would not © 


ſuffer him to ſee, that her yielding to him was the 


_ conſequence of a lewd defire of variety ; but he took 
it into his head, 


that it proceeded from ſomething 
wonderfully charming i in himſelf ; ſo that he loſt all 
patience, when ſuch a woman preſuined to receive 
other men.— And this it was that coſt Mrs. Maycock 
her life, 

He owned, that he was ae incenſed againſt 
her, when he firſt heard that ſhe kept other company: 
but denied, that he threatened to kill her about half a 


year before her death, tho' it had been ſworn at bin 


trial. 
To this account let us add ſome paſlaghs relating to 


his behaviour in Newgate, and at Tyburn, en 
from the Ordinary 's paper. | | 


e told a great many people, when firſt com- 

© mitted to Newgate, of his having intrigues with 
te gentle women — talking publickly of ſeveral vicious 
* tricks by him played. Such was his extream airy 
* nels and gay Carriage. | 
He declared before nende he would never 

* die by a rope, offereing, in his airy way, to lay 
* wagers upon that matter. But afterwards, being 


convinced that there was no courage nor bravery 


* jn not being able to ſuſtain misfortunes, but getting 
* from under them, by robbing the creator of one 
* of his creatures, be changed his intent, and ſaid; 

% he would die like a gentleman and a ſoldier, though 
in the manner of a dog: that his enemies ſhould 


© ſee he could appear with the ſame face at the 
* time of his death, as during the time of his life. 

* At the ſame time he acknowledged, that he had 
“fully defigned to diſpatch himſelf with a knife, and 
after that with a doſe of opium, as an eaſier and 
* ſurer way. But lie added, that -afterwards, when 
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& he reſolved to die as the law appointed, and to 
„ compenſate for his offences with his blood, he had 
4 found a great quiet and ſatisfaction in his mind, 

5 declaring, that he was much more uneaſy and un- 
„ happy before he was under misfortunes than after. 
“Fer he ſaid, that every time Mrs. Maycock's name 
« was mentioned in company a trembling ſeized his 


** limbs, and cold ſweats appeared in drops upon 
e his forehead ; which he thought was an omen. of 


* their being the deſtruction of each other. 
He added, that what gave him ſtill a greater re- 
6 flection, and more ſurmiſes was, a horfe once 


* throwing him under Tyburn, from which place he 


* could by no means difengage himſelf, till his two 
« friends advanced and aſſiſted him, and the more, 


* becauſe foon after he had the fane fate as he went | 


e under Newgate, much injuring his health by. a fall 


* there. He affirmed, that for two months after- 
* wards, he conſtantly addreſſed himſelf to Heaven 
* every morning, defiring his Creator to direct his 


* ſteps, and to preſerve him from dangers and mit- 
© fortunes.— . 
He was very much ſhocked, when he heard that 
% Mrs. Maycock's life and death bad broke her bro- 
* ther Bryan s heart, who died on Tower-hill ; ſo that 
* though at firſt his behaviour was light, and his 
* expreſſions, that he did not fear dying by a rope, 
* yet afterwards he grew very calm and ſerious, ſay- 
* ing, he ſhould die with delight, to ſatisfy blood with 
© blood. He read the fcriptures to Saunders and 


Harrington in the Condemned-hold : regularly he 


attended the chapel (abſenting himſelf but twice) and 
* read the pſalms, and made the Reſponſes with 
& much care: yet he twice ſhewed the effects of 
* his temper upon two perſons, whom he abſurdly 


etc fancied appeared there to triumph over him in 


his misfortunes. He ſaid, he heped Chriſt would 


_ ** receive his ſou}, becauſe he had been ſo good a fa- 
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er ther to his dear child: upon which remembrance 


e he would even ſhed tears, and call. the deceaſed 


*« cruel, barbarous, &c,—He appearing to be very 
tender and indulging to the boy, who lay with him 
till his death. 

He deſired he might receive the ſacrament the 
6 day he died, and the Sunday preceeding, at which 
* times he appeared altogether ſerious, grave and com- 
“ poſed, ſaying, he was * in his mind, and was ready 
* to enter another world. 


* On the day of Execution, 


About nine of the clock they were carried 
to the chapel; John Stanley appeared woe 


and ſerene, but, reading a ſermon, on a ſudden flew 


* out into a paſſion, and ſaid, he was vexed on no 
account, but becauſe he had not fired the whole 
« houſe where Mrs. Maycock died. 

He was requeſted to lay aſide thoſe ſtarts of ſud. 
den paſfion, if poſſible, and be in charity with all 
© the world; he then grew very calm, and called ear- 
© neſtly upon God and Chriſt. He received the ſa» 
* crament with the utmoſt devotion, and afterwards 
* ſaid, he was perfectly eaſy at the thoughts of leaving 
« this world, which to him had been a life of anxiety, 
« and conſtant hurry and uneaſineſs. 

He was carried in a mourning coach to Ty- 
«© burn,——Mr, Stanley arriving at the place of exe- 


'* cution, turned pale when he was put into the cart, 


© and ſaid to me, he was ſick. He defired, that the 
© ropes which were round them Harrington, Saun- 


ee ders, and himſelf} and tied over the tree, might be 


again untied, that they might kneel down while God 
% was worſhipped, which was accordingly done. Dur- 
ing the prayers, he was extreamly earneſt and fer- 
vent; but a fickneſs at his ſtomach at times com- 
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* ing upon him, he leaned his head, and defired me 
* to ſuport him with my hand. 


« Being aſked, if he intended to ſay any thing to 


* the people? he anſwered, No, his whole mind he 
te had told me, which he ſuppoſed people would lee ; 


« and he had nothing more to add. He then ſaid, 


* that as his friends had provided a hearſe that ſtood 
te near to bear away his body, he hoped no one 


would be fo cruel as to deny his relations the gift 


e of his dead limbs, that they might receive Chriſ- 


© tian burial; une he was promiſed that, he could 


* not die in peace. 
„When the cap was put over his countenance, 


te he was ſeen to ſhed tears: receiving the pity of all 


« preſent, he eaſily reſigned his breath.” 


He was hanged at Tyburn, on the 23d Decem- | 


ber 1723, aged twenty-five years. 


The Trials of STEPHEN. * for a 
Burglary, and Joan MARTIN for receiving 
Aiolen goods ; with an account of the Life of 
GARDENER. | | | 


month of January, 1723—4, Stephen Garden- 
er and Fohy Martin, of St. Leonard's, Shoreditch, 


were indicted ;—Gardener for breaking and entering 


the houſe of Dorcas Roberts, and ſtealing a parcel of 
linen, value 25 1. in the night of the 6th of January; 


and Martin for receiving part thereof, knowing the ſame 
to have been ſtolen. 


The profecutrix depoſed, that ſhe mage her doors - 
and windows faſt at he: when ſhe went to bed, and 


the 


T the ſeſſions held at the Old Bailey in the 
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the next morning her window-ſhutters and the glaſs 


of the caſement were broken, and the goods gone 
ſhe acquainted a friend with the affair, who found out 
the priſoners, and apprehended them. 

The next evidence depoſed, that Mrs. Roberts com- 
plaining to him of her loſs, he made enquiry, and 
heard that Stephen Gardener had been ſauntering 


about the houſe. He knew that Gardener had the 


character of a looſe, idle fellow; and therefore, hav- 
ing a ſtrong ſuſpicion of him, made it his bulinels 
to learn where he lodged, and going to his lodgings, 
found him in bed with a woman, with a ſhirt on 
his back worth a guinea and a half. This deponent 
told him he did not imagine he came honeſtly by 
ſych a ſhirt, and therefore ſuſpected it was he who 
had broke open Mrs. Roberts's houſe ; but he would 
own nothing, till, by ſearching between the bed and 


the mat, a ſack was diſcovered, in which was all 
- the linen Mrs. Roberts had loſt, except the ſhirt 


on his back, and another ſhirt 3 two ſmocks. 
This deponent aſked him what he done with the 
ſhirt and two ſmocks, that were wanting, and he 
ſaid he had given them to john Martin (the other 
priſoner) for a dram, and for permitting him to ſta 
in his ſhop till the watch was broke up, leſt he 
ſhould be apprehended, —Hereupon this deponent ſe- 
cured Gardener, and went to Martin, who kept a 
little brandy-ſhed, where he found the linen wet, 
at the bottom of a baſket, under ſome {mall-coal : 


Martin owned that he did not receive the linen from 


Gardener, for locking him up in the ſhop tall the 
watch broke up. 

This witneſs farther depoſed, chat when Garde- 
ner was carried before the juſtice, he pulled the 
ſhirt off his back, and delivered it to the 
proſecutrix, and confelled the fact, and bened his 


confeſſion, 
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This confeſſion was then produced and read in 


gourt, 

By way of FF IO Gardener ſaid, that he high 
pened to be locked out of his lodging, and as he 
was going to ſeek for another, he found the linen in 


an alley, about four o'clock in the morning, an and Care 


ried i it to Martin's, 

Martin, in his defence, ia, that he did not re- 
celve the linen from Gardener, but that Gardener 
left it on a box, where it lay, and he (Martin) 
never meddled with it till the people came to enquire 
for it, and then he very readily delivered it. 

Both the priſoners were found guilty, in conſe- 


quence e of which Gardener received fentence of death, 
and Martin was ordered to be tranſported for doro | 


teen years. 


An Account of Stephen Gardener. 


| STEPHEN Gardener was born in en 8 


At about fourteen he was put apprentice to a 
Weaver, but had no ſtrong inclinations to work. 
He had ſerved but a litile part of his time before he 
played ſome rogue's tricks in the neighbourhood, 


for which, being complained of, his maſter corrected 


him ſeverely. Stephen, not liking ſuch ufage, and 


imagining he could eaſily ſhift for himſelf, ran away, 


and wandered about in an idle black-guard manner, 
till he was almoſt ſtarved, and then neceſſity Sore 
him home to his friends. They took him in, in 


hopes of ſeeing a reformation; but, finding he was 
not ſo eaſily to be reclaimed as they expected, and 


that all their good advice was thrown away upon 


him, they fent him to fea, in a corn veſſel, ae 


traded to France and Holland. 
As he was not extreamly diligent, the ſailors uſed 
him very roughly, which ſoon made him ſo weary 


of a ſea - life, that, when he returned to 6 England, 
he 
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he made great promiſes to his friends, that he would 


mend his manners, if they would but let him live 


in his own country. 
Willing to try what good they could do with him, | 
they put him to a Waterman. But no work would 
agree with Stephen, nor could he bear to be kept un- 
der the leaſt reſtraint, and therefore he ſoon left 


this maſter, as he had left the former, and employ ed 


himſelf in playing at cards, dice and ſkettles, in and 


about Moorfields, at long as he had Two-pence in his 


pocket; but, when his caſh was ſunk below that ſum, 
he would play at chuck-farthing with the boys, till 
he had either recruited his ſtock, or was quite broke. 
If he loſt all, his next expedient was picking pockets, | 
though in this he had but bad ſucceſs. 

His firſt attempt of this kind was in Guild. hall, 
while the ſtate-lottery was drawing, where he took 
a wig out of a gentleman's pocket. The gentleman _ 
perceived what he was at, but ſeemed to take no no- 


| tice till the wig was quite drawn out, and then he 


ſeized my young diver, and cried out, A pick» 
pocket! Stephen immediately dropped the wig, 


and made a thouſand proteſtations of his innocence. 


Vehement proteſtations are none of the leaſt figns uf 
guilt ; but there being ſome credulous perſons preſent, 
they took his part, and perſuaded the eee to 
let him go. 

This eſcape emerged him to venture further; | 
but in about a month he was taken again in a fact 


of the ſame kind: the gentleman, not caring for the 
trouble of proſecuting, delivered him over to the mob, 


who handled him fo ſeverely, that he often fell 
upon his knees, and, with tears in his eyes, begged 
them to carry him before a magiſtrate, and let g | 
luffer the la. 

This treatment made him forſmear picking pock- 


ets : but ſome time after, he became acquainted with 


a _—_ of Wonen ese , Garraway and Sly. deren ; 
| ere 


4 72) 
offered to take him in for a partner in their way 
of buſineſs ; but, (as he ſaid) he rejected the propoſal. 
till one night he loft all his money, and moſt of his 
cloaths, in playing at cards at an ale-houſe in Moor- 
fields, and then he went to his new companions, who 
were glad to ſee him.——* Now,” ſays Garraway; 
* the firſt thing we'll go upon, ſhall be to rob my 
* brother.” This was preſently agreed to, and {6 
away they went, and broke open the houſe ; ; but 
they got little beſides his brother's and ſiſter's 
cloaths, which they ſold for a trifle, and ſoon ſpent 
the money. 

Garraway then propoſed to rob his uncle, who 
had a conſiderable quantity of plate in his houſe. 
This, like the former, was quickly reſolved on, and 
executed. The plate they ſtole was carried to Nan 
Gill, who ſold it, and ſunk all the money. Garde- 
ner was ſo provoked at being thus bit out of his 
ſhare of what he had ventured his life for, that he 
ſurrendered himſelf to Jonathan Wild, and inform- 
ed againſt Garraway, Sly, and Gill, and they were 
all three taken. 

The two men were tried and convicted of felony: 
Nan Gill was in cuſtody at the ſame time, but it 

feems there was a good underſtanding betwixt het 

and Jonathan: for, by his management, ſhe was 
not brought to a trial, till the next ſeſſions, which 
was in july, and then the evidence having been 
ict at liberty, w was not to be found, and ſhe was ac- 
quitted. 

Near half a year before Gatdener engaged with 
the two houſe-breakers, he happened to fall into 
company with a woman upwards of forty years old, 
at an ale-houſe in Fleet-lane. She ſhewed him a 
conſiderable ſum of money, upon which he preſently 
propoſed matrimony to her, and ſhe as readily con- 
ſented. A ſpiritual fleſh. joiner was immediately ſent 


for, and ſo they were tacked together, 
| Serben 
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"FI now fancied that he had made his fortunes 
e at the ſame time ſeveral of his neighbours pro- 
phecied that, he would die at Tyburn, and indeed 
he was quickly in a'fair way of fulfilling their pre- 
dition. For he and his wife were both'taken up by 
their landlord, on ſuſpicion of felony, and carried 


by a conſtable to St. Sepulchre's watch-houſe. The 


£ 3 could not directly charge them with ſtealing 


any thing; but was in hopes, by this means, to brin 
them to a confeſſion, though he found himſelf milta- 
ken ; for they would confeſs nothing, and therefore 
the conſtable diſmiſſed them: but; as Gardener was 
going away, the conſtable ſaid to him, Beware how 
* you come here again, or this Bell-man will cer- 
6 taily ſay his verſes over ye.“ —The Bell- man was 
then in the watch houſe. 

It has long, been a cuſtom for the Bell man of St. 
Sepulchre' s pariſh (on the night beſore the priſoners 


are to be executed) to come under Newgate and rivg 


his bell, and repeat the following verſes to the eri- 


: minals ; in the Condemned ö Fig.) 


| All you that i in the Condemn d. hold do lie, 

Prepare you, for to-morrow you ſhall die. 
Watch all and pray, the hour is drawing near, 
That you before th Almighty muſt appear. 
Examine well yourſelves, in time repent, 
| That you may not teternal flames be ſent 

And when St. Pulchre's bell to-motrow tolls, 

The Lord above have mercy on your ſouls! 

Paſt twelve o'clock! 


This exhortation ncht to . ſpoken by a pech 
as appears by the following paſſage extracted from 
Stow's Survey, Edit. 1618, in quarto, page 195. 


Robert Doue, Citizen and Merchant-T aylor, of 
* London, —— gaue to the pariſh church. of St. 
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4 Sepulchr es, the ſumme of 50 I. That after the fe- 


* yeral ſeſſions of London, when the priſoners re- 


* maine in the goale, as condemned men to death, 
expecting execution on the morrow following: the 


* chrke (that is, the parſon) of the church ſhoold 


* come in the night- time, and likewiſe early in the 


morning, to the window of the priſon where they 
“ye, and there ringing certain toles with a hand- 


„bel, appointed for the purpoſe, he doth afterward 


2 /in molt Chriſtian manner) put them in mind of 
_  * their prefent condition, and enſuing execution, de- 


te firing them to be prepared therefore as they ought 
* to be. When they are in the cart, and brought 


„ before the wal of the church, there he ſtandeth 


e ready with the ſame bel, and after certain toles 
* rehearſeth an appointed prater, defiring all the peo- 
e ple there preſent to pray for them. The beadle 


&* alſo of Merchant-Taylors-HaT bath an honeſt allow- 
* ed ſtipend, to ſee that this] is duely done.” | 


Gardener declared, chat when the confiabile told 
him the bell man would ſay his verſes over him, it 
firuck him to the heart ; but yet he had not the reſo- 


lution to mend his manners. 


Soon after the conſtable had difmiſſed him, he met 


with one Rice Jones, with whom he travelled on horſe- 
back into Wales. T hey went upon what they call 


The palſing lay; that is, one of them takes x country- 


man into an aléhouſe, under pretence of any buſi- 


neſs they can think of ; then the other comes in as 


a ftranger, and in a little time finds a pack of cards, 


which his companion had deſignedly laid upon ſome 


Thelf in the room, and ſo the two Harper begin to 
play. At laſt one of them offers to lay a great wager 


on the game, and ffakes the money down; the other 


| ſhews his cards to the countryman, and convinces 
him that he muſt certainly win, and offers to let him 
| so halves i in the wager : but ſoon after hs r 
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(75) 
has laid down his money, the ſharpers manage the 
matters ſo as to paſs off with it. 

In this practice they were very fucceſsful. They 
ſtaid ſome time at Briſtol, and there Jones procured 
a gold watch and chain, a ſuit of laced cloatns; and 
about a hundred guineas, in a manner unknown to 
Gardener; for there had been ſome quarrel betwixt 

them, and Jones had ſtruck him upon the road with 
a hedge ſtake: and now it came into Gardener's head 
that he might at once revenge himſelf, and make 
his fortune, if he could but find an opportunity of 
ding Jones. 

Therefore, diſſembling his reſentment, and taking 
no exceptions at any thing that jones did, they 
appeared to. be good friends again, and continued 
their jo ourney to Bath, where they ſtaid ſeveral days, 
dos reſolved to go forward; but, in the morn- 

— 3 they ſet out, Gardener ſtole an iron peſtle 
at the inn where they lay, and put it into his boot, 
with a deſign to daſh out his companion's brains, when 
they came into ſome wood, or other bye place. 

As they rode along, he moſtly kept behind the 
other, and twice took out the peſtle to execute his 
deſign, but his heart ftill failed him; for he was 

afraid, if he miſſed his blow, he ſhould be killed 
himſelf by Jones, who was an over-match for him; 
and fo he put the peſtle in again, but did not entire- 
ly give over his purpoſe; for, when they came to their 
inn at night, he laid it by privately, and took it 
with him again next morning. As he rode along, it 
fell out of his boot, he diſmounted, and took it up 
unperceived by Jones; ; but in a little time it fell out 
again, and he was now ſo fearful he would take no- 
| tice of it, and diſcover his deſign, that he did not of- 
fer to take it up a ſecond time; but laid aſide all 
thoughts of the murder, and in two or three days 
took an opportunity of parting. As he was going 
ay, Jones called to him, Hark ye, Gardener, 
La - | E whither 
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* whither are you going! ?” ce to London,” ſays 6. 
dener. Why then,“ replied Jones, vou re going 
to be hanged.” 

'This was the third propheſy of Gardener's coming 
to the allows; but, however, he was reſolved to 
venture, and his firſt fact, after parting with Jones, 
Was upon a little lone 8 between Abergavenny 
and Monmouth. The windows we reſhut -up ; he 


| knocked at the door ſeveral times, to ſee if any 


body was at home: but hearing no anſwer, he broke 
the ſhutter, and wrenched open the caſement, and 
ſo went in. He found a large quantity of cloaths, 
and ſome writings in a box, but no money ; and be⸗ 
ing unwilling to load his horſe with a large bundle, 
for fear of being diſcovered, he took only one gown, 
and fo rode forward for London. 

Soon after his arrival, he met with Garraway and 


Sly, as we have ſeen already, and, in two or three 
weeks after their conviction, he was diſcharged out 


of Newgate; but would not take warning by their 
puniſhment, For in a few days, having a ſmall ac- 
quaintance at a houſe on Addle-hill, he ſlipt into 
the entry in the duſk of the evening, and going 
ſoftly up to the garret, twiſted off a padlock, and 
took a ſuit of cloaths, which he carried away undiſ- 
covered. 

His next fact was that for which he received ſen⸗ | 
tence of death. 


Of bis behaviour under condemnation, the Ordinary grves 
—ů following account, | SOT. 

"Y This unfortunate young man was remarkably ob- 

” Mak of his duty; he was never ealy, nor let 
© others be ſo, but when they were reading or pray- 


* ing. He was commonly bewailing his ſad condi- 


tion, eſpecially when his friends and acquaintance 


6 1 to ſee him. He . e himſelf i in peruſiug 
« the 


6421 


5 the pſalms, particularly the 51ſt. The mornin 
„he died, he, with many tears, received the ſacra- 
+ ment, and reſigned himſelf up to the Will of Pro- 
« yidence. 

When he arrived at the place, where he was to 
£ atone with his blood for his faults, he appeared 
* very devout, in the moſt ardent manner calling 
upon God and Chriſt. Before he went, he was 
te defired by ſome of his acquaintance to put ſome- 
* thing upon his body, beſides the thin covering 
* of his ſhroud, in order to fence againſt the extreme 
5 cold, which might perhaps fo injure his body, as 
5 to prevent the fervency of his prayers, and draw 
off his thoughts from Heaven. 

To that he replied, that as he had endured the 
cold on Sunday and the Sunday night, he was re- 
** ſolved not to put cloathing on his body during 
te the time he ſhould continue in this world; for, he 
* thought that he could not too much puniſh and 
$ afflict himſelf far the crimes he had committed: 
* he was of opinion, that there muſt be an atone- 
ment for vice, either in this world or the next. 
When he was at the place of execution, he 
20 ele to the people, to aſſure them, that thoug h 
i ſome malicious people had been pleaſed to 2 
« his father and mother, as if they knew of his 
* robbing the laundreſs (Dorcas Roberts) he declared, 
* as a dying man, that they were wholly ignorant 
« of it, nor did they own the bag that the linen was 
put into: he then ſpoke to ſome of his compani- 
4 ons, whom he ſaw there preſent, defiring them 
* to take warning by his calamitous fate, and to fly 
* from vicious company, and return to a ſober life, 
which was the only way to be happy 1 in this world, 
: 00M as well as in the next. . 


He was hanged at Tyburn, on . the 3. of 
February 1723: 4. | 
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"The Trials of: Sum BrRIGHTWZLL, and 


BENJAMIN BRIGHTWELL, * vn a — 


Robbery, 


I: the ſeſſions held at the Old Bailey in . 


July, 1724. 

The proſecutor depoſed, © that baving been at 
London; he was going home to Hampſtead, and 
between Fig-lane and. the Halt- 2 got off 
his horſe to make water, which having done, and 


the horſe going on before, he was walking after 


him, when the priſoner Francis met him, and 
paſſed him fix or ſeven yards; that Benjamin, the 
other priſoner, came up, knocked him down into a 
ditch, demanded his money, and aſked him if all 
bis money was in one pocket, and on his anſwer- 
ing in the affirmative, he took it out ; that then he 


| lifted him up, and gave him his wig, which had fallen 


off his head when he was knocked down. | 

The proſecutor Farther ſaid, that the other pri- 

ſoner, Francis, neither ſaid nor did any thing, but 

halted and ſtood {till at a little diſtance, while Ben- 

jamin robbed him: and after that they went a- 

WH: together, and he followed his horſe and went 
ome. 


On the Saturday following he n to London 


again, and on his return, with ſome farmers, he 
ſhewed them the place where he had been which 
an 


month of Auguſt 1724, Francis Brightwell, and 
 Bemjamin Brightwell were indicted for aſſaulting | 
John Pargiter on the highway, putting him in fear, 
and taking from him three ſhillings, on ao 20th of : 
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going to lie at Mr. Lomax's houſe. 


„ 
and deſcribed the perſons who did it. Riding 3 
little farther, he ſaw the two priſoners on the road, 
on which he told the farmers that thoſe were the 


men, and had on the ſame cloaths as when they 


robbed him; whereupon they apprehended them, 
carried them to an alehouſe, and charged them with 
the fact: they were under a great ſurprize, and nei- 
ther owned nor denied it, though Francis pretended 
that he was upon guard at the time the robbery 
was committed, but he prevaricated in his account, 

This was the ſubſtance of the proſecutor's evi- 
dence ; and two other witneſſes confirmed the manner 
of apprehending. the priſoners. _ "IT 


- % 


and a croſs-bow * was taken from wane OY | 


* 


Benjamin Brightwell, in his defence, faid that he 


was at home at the time of this robbery; and Francis 


ſaid that he was upon guard. 


Several witneſſes appeared in behalf of the pri- 


ſoners, the firſt of whom was Ann Miller, who de- 


poſed, that the evening this robbery Was committed, 


at three quarters paſt nine at night, ſhe ſaw Benja- 
min Brightwell in Brewhoufe-yard; that he had 
worked at home till half an hour palt nine, and was 
| John Barber depofed, that on the 26th of July laſt, 
he was at Benjamin Brightwell's houſe, from three 


in the afternoon till half an hour paſt eight at 


night, „ „ RET 
Mary Gibſon depoſed, that the proſecutor came to 


her houſe, and told her he was fuddled at the time 


he was robbed. _ | 


John Beaver depoſed, that he heard the proſecu- 
tor ſay he 
Suſan Taylor depoſed, that ſhe ſaw Benjamin 
Brightwell at her ftable door between nine and ten 


he was much in liquor when he was robbed. 


| © This croſs-bow was produced in court. 3 
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el i in Komen ng that, in ſhort, he carricd 


fo large a ſhare of exquiſite learning under his gre- 
nadier s cap, that perhaps there was not ſuch another 


grenadier i in the univerſe, 


Several Colonels, Majors, Captains, and other mi- 


ier officers, confirmed the evidence of Mr. Hughs. 
The priſoner's (Francis Brightwell's) ſerjeant, and 


divers other ſoldiers, depoſed, that he was on guard 1 


on the 20th of july laſt, from about a quarter pa 
nine o clock till eleven. 


The jury acquitted the priſoners; ; and it after- 
wards appeared that they were innocent ; for this 


very robbery was committed by Sheppard and Blue- 
ſkin, as we ſhall ſee by and by in the accounts of their 


lives. | 

Francis Brightwell died at his quarters at / Padding- 
ton, on Sunday the 22d of Auguft, 1724. He was 
attended, during his ſhort illneſs, by Sir . Sloan, 
one of his Majeſty's phyſicians. 


The fo lowing is extrafied from the Britih lat of 


September 5, 1 as 24. 
ST X, 
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honourable mention of ſome very remarkable 
| eir Toy: 


Inding that all our public Papers . the Bar 
of Auguſt, to this day) have omitted to make 
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(m4: | | 
circumſtances relating to a very private per- 
fon, I defire his memory may be depoſited in 
your journal. The perſon I mean is Francis Bright- 
well, the grenadier, who. was tried and acquitted | 
at the Old Bailey, for a robbery ſworn againſt him ; [| 
and who, fince his coming out of priſon, died, as _— c 
tis ſaid, of the goal diſtemper. np 
When evidence was given againſt him in court, = 
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| Brightwell, by ſeveral witneſſes, proved that he was 

= upon the King's guard at Kenſington, at the time the 

= robbery (if a robbery) was committed. Hereupon, 

= the court went into an enquiry concerning the repu- 

= tation and character of the priſoner. Some officers, 

= whohad known him long in the ſervice, gave teſti- 

= mony as to his ſobriety and diligence in the duty of a, 

= ſoldier. As to his honeſty, a lady (preſent in court) 

z declared, that ſhe had entruſted him with a thouſand. 

E pounds at a time; and a gentleman, that he had, 

committed his houſe and goods, to the value of fix. 

5 thouſand pounds, to his keeping: in both which truſts 

Brightwell had acquitted himſelf to the ſatis faction of 

T the parties concerned. | 2 : 

z Theſe ample teſtimonies, concurring to the ho- 

= nourofa man in fo low a condition of life, gave (you 

z may imagine) no {mall ſurprize to all that were pre- 

= {ent}; when a clergyman added to their aſtoniſhment, 

= Þy declaring, that he had long known the priſoner 

= to be not only a perſon of ſobriety, but likewiſe of 

= very excellent learning, and particularly ſkilled in 

= Latin and Greek: for, that Brightwell- had often 

5 conſulted him upon difficult paſſages in Virgil and 

8 Homer. 7 55 123 „ 5 3 

5 Thus much for what appeared at the trial of this 4 
grenadier. I ſhalt only remark upon his learning, «, 
that I am amazed ſcholarſhip is not very common, 
among the military men, conſidering their profeſſ on 
admits of more leiſure hours than any other, Per- 
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haps theſe gentlemen are afraid of knowledge, from 
a celebrated maxim delivered by John Dryden, 


46 The learned —— by profeſſion :” 


Avid yet Alexander and Cæſar were ſcholars ; and 


they did not ſeem to want courage. 


But, to purſue what further particulars * . 


ons of this deceaſed grenadier. He was content- 
ed in his ſtation, ſtudious of leiſure, and ambitious 


only of knowledge. He had offers of being pro- 
'moted to the rank of corporal, or of ſerjeant ; which 


he declined, that he might have as few avocations as 
poſhble from his ſtudies. Neither did he covet mo- 
ney; and, I am apt to believe, had he been at the 
ſacking of town, he would not have thought of 
carrying off any other plunder, but a valuable book 
or two. Take the following inſtance of his diſre- 


gard of gain. He had an excellent manner of clean- 


ing ard furbiſhing arms, for which he had his ſettled 
prices. An officer, whoſe arms he had brightened, 
was ſo well pleaſed with his work, that he ſent 


Brightwell (over and above the uſual price) a guinea 


for a preſent. The philoſopher took his price, and 


returned the guinea by the ſervant. Some time af- 


ter, when the gentleman ſaw him; Why,” ſaid he 


to Brightwell, * would you not accept of the guinea 


el ſent you? —“ J am paid for my work,” replied 


the centinel, © and defire no more. Accept of a 
cron then, if your modeſty makes you think a 

© guinea too much,” ſaid the officer. Excule me, 
% Sir, anſwered the veteran, and do not think 
* jt vanity or affectation, when I refuſe your kind- 
* neſs; but indeed, Sir, I don't want it: but I am 


6 thirſty, and have no money about me; ſo that if 


« Four honour will be pleaſed to give me three- 


** pence to drink your health, 1 ſhall thankfully C 
« 6 accept of it. 
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This laſt particular of our grenadier runs ſo very 
parallel with a ſtoryin Sir William Temple's obſerva- 


tions of the United Provinces, that we think it proper 


to tranſcribe it on this l for the entertainment 


ef our readers, Vol. I. = age 50.“ 


„Among the many and various hoſpitals that are in 


* every man's curioſity and talk, that travels Holland, 
] was affected with none more than that of the 
aged ſeamen at Enchuſyen, which is contrived, fi- 
e niſhed, and ordered, as if it were done with a kind 


intention of ſome well-natured man, that thoſe, who 
* had paſſed their whole lives in the hardſhips and 
* incommodities of the ſea, ſhould find a retreat, 
e ſtored with all the eaſe and conveniency that old age 
* 1s capable of feeling and enjoying. And here I met 


with the only rich man that I ever ſaw in my life: 
For one of theſ: old ſeamen, entertaining me a good 
while with the plain ſtories of his fifty years voyages 


% and adventures, while [ was viewing this hoſpital, 
and the church adjoining, I gave him at parting a 


piece of their coin, about the value of a crown: he 


5 took it ſmiling, and offered it me again; but, when 
5 I refuſed it, he aſked me what he ſhould do with the 
money? I left him to overcome his, modeſty as he 
could; but a ſervant. coming after me, ſaw him 

* give it to little girl, that opened the church door, 


as ſhe paſſed by him: which made me reflect upon 


* the fantaſtic calculatian of riches and poverty, that 
* 1s current in the world, by which a man that wants 
a million is a prince, he that wants but a groat is 


* a beggar, and this was 4 Poor man that n no- 


uh is bn all.” ; 1 | , 3 
| I yOu „ Sir, Mis 


Your wan bumble Servant, | 
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. The Trial / Joun SHEPPARD fo Burslaries ; 
' aoith a particular Account of bis Life wa 
Exploits. | 


T the Folfions held at the Old Bailey in the 


month of Augult 1724, Jobn Sheppard, of St. 


Martin's in the Fields, was indicted for breaking and : 


entering the houſe of William Philips, and ſtealing 
divers goods, in the night of the 2oth of February, 


1723—4: but the evidence not being ſufficient to 


donrvict him, he was acquitted. 

He was indicted a ſecond time for breaking and 
entering the houſe of Mary Cook, in the pariſh of 
St. Clements Danes, on the zth of February, 1 723—4, 
and ſtealing divers goods; but he was again * 
ed, for want of ſufficient evidence. - 

He was indicted a third time for breaking and 
entering the houſe of William Kneebone, in the pa- 
riſh of St. Mary, Savoy, and ſtealing 108 yards of 


woollen cloth, two ſilver ſpoons, and e os in the | 


night of the 12th of June, 1724. 
The proſecutor depoſed, -'that a. meer had 


been his ſervant before the time of the robbery — 


That about eleven o'clock on the night of the 12th 
of June, he ſaw all his doors and windows made 


faſt, and then went to bed: he was called up about 
| four in the morning, and found his houſe broke 


open; the bar of his cellar-window was cut, the 
bolts of the cellar- door drawn, and the padlock 


wrenched off; the ſhutter in the ſhop was broke, 


and 108 yards of woollen cloth, two filver ſpaons, and 
other things were n away. 


7 C | Hereupon 
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i Hereupo n Mr. K neebone ſuſpected the priſoner, 
becauſe — had lately committed ſome ill actions in 
the nejghbourhood ; and acquainting Jonathan Wild 
with the affair, the priſoner was apprehended through 
his means and committed to New-Priſon, where the 
proſecutor went to viſit him, and aſked him how he 
could be ſo ungrateful as to rob him after he had 
ſhewn him ſo much kindneſs ; he owned the had been 
very ungrateful i in ſo doing, but ſaid he had been drawn 
into it by ill company; and then gave a particular de- 
ſcription of the manner of his breaking into the houle. 


2 1 Wild depoſed, that the proſecutor came 
an 


told him that his houſe had been broke open, 
and robbed of a great quantity of woollen cloth; 
and that he ſuſpected the priſoner was concerned 


in the fact, becauſe he had committed ſeveral rob- 


beries in the neighbourhood, and defired this depo» 


nent to enquire after the goods. 


Wild, knowing that the priſoner was acquainted. 


with Jolep h Blake, alias Blueſkin, and William Field, 
ſent for Field, and told him if he would make an inge 


nuous . he believed he could prevail with * 
court to admit him an evidence. | 
Hereupon Field diſcovered Sheppard, and gave an 


| pccount how ſome of the ſtolen cloth was diſpoſed of ; 
by which means part of the cloth was found, and the 
_ priſoner was apprehended. 


William Field depoſed, that the priſoner told him 


and Blueſkin that he knew of a ken worth milling, * 
for there was ſomething good to be got in it; and 


ſo he conducted them to take a view of the proſecutor's 


houſe. Blueſkin and this evidence diſapproved of 


the deſign, becauſe they did not think it could eaſily 
be done: but the priſoner told them it might be 


| done with all the pleaſure in life, for he had lived 


with Mr. Kneebone, was acquainted with every part 
of the houſe; and would undertake it himſelf, af 


A houſe worth breaking, 4 
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they would keep their ſtation, and give a good look - 
out. To this they agreed; whereupon Sheppard cut 


the bar of the cellar and window, and getting into 


the ſhop, brought out three parcels of cloth, which 
they carried off: 


It appeared by the depoſition of other witneſſes, 


that when the priſoner was apprehended and carried 


before the Juſtice, he confeſſed the fact. 


The jury, having heard the evidence, found hit | 


ouilty, 1n e of which he received ſentence 
of death. 


Particulars if th Life of Jobs Sheppard: 


Jord Sheppard was born in Spittal- fields, in che 


year 1702, His father was a Carpenter, and had 


the 3 of a very honeſt, induſtrious man, 


though his two ſons, Thomas the eldeſt, and this 
John both turned out thieves. 


They were but children when ths! father - died. 
A lady took Tom to be her foot-boy, and after. 


wards put him out apprentice to a Carpenter. 


As to Jack, his mother endeavoured to place him 
In the Bluecoat Hoſpital, but, failing in that, ſhe 


put him to ſchool to one Mr. Garret within Biſnopſ- 


gate: here he continued near two years, in which 
time having learned to read pretty well, and to 


write a legible hand, he was then put out apprentice 
to a Cane. chair maker, in Houndſditch. He had 
been in this place but a little time before his maſter 


died, and Jack was then put to another man of the ſame 
trade; but this maſter uſed him ſo ill, that he Raid 
with him but a very little while. 


Mr. Kneebone, a Woollen-draper in the end. 
baving had ſome acquaintance with old Sheppard, took 


ack under his care, till he could provide another 


maſter for him. This gentleman was very Kind to 
him, took a great deal of pains to _—_ him in 


vriting 
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writing and accompts, and at laſt put bim appren- 


tice to Owen Wood, a Carpenter, in Wych-ltreet, 


near Drury. lane. 
in this place Sheppard behaved pretty well for as 
bout four years ; but then, by frequenting the Black- 


lion alehouſe in Drury-lane, which was kept by one 


Joſeph Hind, a Button-mould-maker, and was a place 
of rendezvous for the vileſt of wretches, he became 
acquainted with Eliz. Lion, alias Edgworth Beſs, 
a common proſtitute, and grew ſo fond of her com- 
pany, that he ſtuck at nothing to provide money for 
her extravagances. But he was afterwards intimate 
with ſeveral others of the ſame profeſſion, among 
whom (next to Lion) one Maggot was the principal. 


He begun his felonies by ſtealing what he ona, at 


the houſes where he went to work. 


The firſt of theſe was at the Nun by | 
| Charing-croſs, where he ſtole two filver-ſpoons. 


The next, about the end of July, 1723, at the 


houks of Mr. Bains, a piece-broker in Whute- 
horſe- yard, from whence he carried off a 3 of 
fuſtian. | 


About twelve at night, on the firſt of Auguſt he 


went to the ſame houſe, took the bars out of the 
 cellar-window, and ſo entered and fiole goods and 


money to the value of 281, which he carried to Mag- 
got, by whoſe perſuaſions he undertook this rob- 
ery. 

Hie did not go home that night, nor next day. 
The fuſtian he had ſtolen was not miſſed; but, 
having put it in his trunk, his fellow prentice hap- 


| pened to ſee it the day after the laſt fact, and. ac- 


quainted his maſter with it. 

Sheppard hearing of this, broke open his mat. 
ters houſe at night, and carried off the fuſtian 
again, for fear it ſhould be brought in evidence 
againſl him. His maſter ſent word to Mr. Bains of 
what had happetiod, Mr. Bains then looking over 


his 
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his goods, and miſſing ſuch a piece of fuſtian 23 


was deſcribed to him, began to ſuſpe& that the 
ſame perſon had broke open his houfe, and reſolved 
to have Sheppard taken up. | | 


Sheppard, having intelligence of this deſign, went 


to him, and threatened to ſue him for ſcandal ; but, 
finding his menaces had no effect, he owned he had 
a piece of fuſtian; but ſaid, his mother bought it 


for him in Spittal-fields. His mother was ſent for, 
and, to ſkreen her ſon, confirmed what he ſaid, 


though ſhe could not find the ſhop where it was 


bought. Mr. Bains however proceeded no far- 


ther in the affair. N 

Sheppard keeping ill company, neglecting his bu- 
meſs, and lying out on nights, occafioned frequent 
quarrels betwixt him and his maſter: and now be- 


ing entered into the laſt year of his apprenticeſhip, 


and reſolving to follow his own inclinations without 
controul, he left his maſter entirely, and fell in with 


Joſeph Blake, alias Blueſkin, Will. Field, — — Doling, 
James Sikes, alias Hell and Fury, and other notorious 


villains. | 55 . 
In October, 1723, Sheppard took a lodging in 
- the houſe of Mr. Charles, in May- Fair, at the end 


of Piccadilly. Mr. Charles had employed Mr. Pan- 


ton, a maſter Carpenter, to repair his houſe, and 
Panton employed Sheppard as a journeyman; but, 
before the jobb was finiſhed, Jack moved off with 


five filver ſpoons, four filver tea-ſpoons, a filver 
fork, fix plain gold rings, and one ſet with a ſtone, 


four ſuits of apparel, 71. 10s. in money, and a conſi- 
_ derable quantity of linen. BY 

Not long after this Beſs Lion was carried to St. 
Giles's Round-houſe ; Jack went to ſee her, but the 
beadle refuſing. to let him in, he broke open the 
door, beat the beadle, and carried off Beſs in triumph; 
and by this ation acquired a reputation among 


the 
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the ks of Drury-lane, beyond any of his co- 


temporary fcoundrels. _ 
In the month of Auguſt, 1529, his brother, Tho- 
mas Sheppard, was indicted for ſtealing two ſaws, 


the goods of Edward Price, and two ſaws, and other 


Carpenter's tools, the goods of John Weſterman, in 


the pariſh of St. Andrew, Holborn, on the 22d of. 
July, 1723. | 
He was a ſecond time indicted for Ahne 4 fi | 
the property of John Gardener, in Chelſea, on the 


firſt of Auguſt, 172g. The jury found him guilty 
of both indictments to the value of 10 d. each, and 


he was, burnt in the hand. 
Soon after he was . Wan from N wa he 


prevailed with his brother Jack to lend him 40 8. and 


take him in as a partner in his robberies. The firſt 
fact they committed together was the breaking open 
an alehouſe in Southwark, from whence, they took 
ſome money and apparel ; but Jack was ſo generous 
a partner, as to let him take the whole profit of this 


adventure.— Will. Field purchaſed the cloaths. 

In Feb. 1723-4, the two brothers and Edgworth 
Beſs. broke open the houſe of Mrs. Cook, a Linnen- 
draper, in Clare-Market, and carried off goods to the 


value of 551. 

Within a fortnight after -this they broke open the 
houſe of Mr. Phillips, in Drury-lane, and ftole 
ſome goods of no great value, the propeny of Mrs. 
Kendrick. 
e confiderable time after the firſt of theſe bur- 
glaries, Tom Sheppard, offering ſome of Mrs. Cook's 
oo to ſale, was apprehended, and committed to 

ewgate.; and, in hopes of being admitted an evi- 


_ dence; impeached his brother Jack, and Edgworth 


Beſs, upon which a ſtri& ſearch was made after them, 
but to no purpoſe, till at laſt James Sikes, alias 
St. Giles's, invited him to drink at one Mr. Nene 

No. XIV. Vot. . an 


Hell and Fury, meeting accidentally with Jack, in 
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an alehouſe near the Seven Dials, and, white they 


were there, Sikes found means to ſend for a conſtable, 
Jack was taken, and carried before Juſtice Perry, 
who committed him to St. Giles's Round-houſe ; but, 


before the next morning, he broke out chrough the 


roof, and made his eſcape. 
One evening in May, 1723, as he, and J. Benſon 


were going over Leiceſter-fields, Benſon attempted 


to pick a gentleman's pocket of a watch, but fail- 
Ing in his enterprize, and the gentleman calling out, 
Pick-pockets, they both took to their heels ; Benſon 
got off, but Jack was taken and ſent to St. Ann's 
Round. houſe. Beſs Lion coming to ſee him there, 
ſhe was detained too, on nn 1. being a con- 
federate. | 

On the next morning they were tied before 
Juſtice Walters, where Mrs. Cook and Mr. Phillips 


charged them with the two felonies mentioned 


above, upon which they were committed to New- 
Priſon; and, as they generally paſſed for huſband and 


wife, they were both confined in one room, called 


Newgate-Ward. | 

As Sheppard had the privitedge of dieving his 
friends come to viſit-him, they privately furniſhed 
him with mom for Dy himſelf and Bels at 
liberty. © + 

Early in the morning, on WhitfumMonday; the 
25th -of May, having filed off his fetters, he made 


a breach in the wall, took an iron bar and a large 


wooden one ont of the window ; then having twenty 


five feet to deſcend, he tied a blanket and a ſheet 
together, and, fixing one of them to a remaining 


- bar in the window, Beſs ventured down firſt, and he 
followed. They were now got into the yard, and 
ſtill had a wall of twenty-two feet high to ſcale; but 


climing up by the locks and bolts of the great gate, 


ger got over, and made their ups: 
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hey 7 Jack was now become ſo eminent, that there» was i 
bis. oa ors blackguard in St. Giles's but thought it an | 
TV, RW honour, as well as an advantage, to be admitted into [| 
* his company. Among theſe was Charles Grace, a i 


the : Cooper, who begged of Jack to take him for an al- 
= fiſtant in his robberies, becauſe he had got ſuch an 


lon extravagant whore to maintain, that all he could 
ted BW ſteal with his/own hands was too little for her. Jack 
l- = was eaſily perſuaded, though not (as he ſaid) becauſe 
ut, be wanted Grace, but becauſe Grace wanted him. 
_— Theſe two conſulting with Anthony Lamb, an 
ns & apprentice to Mr. Carter, a Mathematical Inſtru- 
Os z | ment-maker, near St. Clement's Church, they agreed to 
Mn rob Mr. Barton, who lodged in Mr. Catter's houſe : 
5 and accordingly, about two in the morning, Lamb 
re let them both in, and they conveyed away a con- 
880 2 ſiderable ſum of money. and goods to a great value; 
* E but Lamb ſtaid in the houſe, and leaving the door 
m_ = open, went to bed to avoid ſuſpicion. But, notwith- 
1d | ſtanding this, he was ſuſpected, and, upon a ſhort exa· 
d cl 5 mination, ende the whole affair, and was there · 
15 7 upon. committed to Newgate. 
an g In July, 1724. 


| Anthony Lamb, of St. Clement's Danes, was in- 
_ 3 dicted for breaking and entering the houſe of Henry 
e 5 Carter, and ſtealing money, wearing apparel, and 
<- other goods, the property of William Barton, and * 
4 others, in the night of the 16th of July. _ 
* = The jury acquitted him of the burglary, and found 
8 = lien guilty of the felony only, to the value of 398. 
1 7 Tranſportation, 
* 


* 


en ſame Day. 


Thomas Sheppard, of St. Clan Danes, was 


: indicted On John 3 not then taken) for 
* . | N 2 | breaking 


„ 


(92) 
breaking and entering the houſe of Mary Cook, and 
ſtealing her goods, on the fifth of February 1723-4, 
in the night. The jury found him guilty of felony, 
to the value of 39 s. I ranſportation. «x 


0 the 19th of Jul; Jack Sheppard and Blueſkin 


ſtopped a coach in Hampſtead road, and robbed a 


lady's woman of half a crown. 
The next day, between Fig-lane 2nd the Hamp- 


ſtead half-way-houſe, they robbed John Pargiter, an 
Attorney, and for this Francis Brigbtwell, and his 
brother Benjamin were tried; and, though Pargiter 
ſwore poſitively againſt them, they were honoura- 
bly acquitted, as we have ſeen in the trial above. 


When Jack told the ſtory of this robbery, © Little 
J,“ fays he, © was the great, luſty fellow that pulled 
*Pargiter out of the ditch —— but the man had got 
4A drop in his eye, and that dimmed his fight.” _ 


When Jack Sheppard, his brother Tom, Blueſkin, 


Grace, or Hell and Fury, had committed any felo- 


ny, they commonly diſpoſed of their goods to Will. 
Field, who ſometimes lodged at Blueſkin's mother's, 
in Roſemary- lane. Jack often ſaid, that Field wanted 
courage to venture on a robbery, tho he was as 
great a villain as lived. 


Perhaps Field began to think it more . 
and leſs hazardous to receive than to ſteal; though 
if courage conſiſts in daring to commit felonies (as 
Jack ſeems to think) there is no doubt but Field 
might put in his claim: for, in October, 1721, he 


was tried on four ems for felony and bur- 


glary, and was an accomplice in ſeveral others. He 


was likewiſe, in September, 1720, an evidence againſt 
James Wilſon, and John Homer, alias Holmar, for 
robbing George Herbert, on the highway, of 111. 
and, in July, 1725, was convicted of receiving goods 
ſtolen by perſons unknown, _ _ he was fined 


and impriſoned, 


z: . Sheppard 
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Sheppard and Blueſkin, in order to keep their 
goods together, till they could diſpoſe of them. to the 
beſt advantage, hired a ſtable near the Horſe- Ferry, 


in Weſtminſter, for a warehcuſe. Here, among 


their other effects, they put the woollen cloth they 
ſtole from Mr. Kneebone, who had been ſo kind ,a 
friend to Jack. The goods being lodged, they ac- 


. quainted Field with it, and carried him down to 


ſee them, expecting he would take them off their 


hands; and fo he did, but without paying a farthing 3 


for at night, he broke open their warehouſe, 
ſtole all their merchandize, and afterwards betrayed 


Jack to Jonathan Wild. 


Nor was this all; but, to make ſure mk of i it, Field | 
ſwore that he himſelf was an accomplice with Shep- 
pard and Blake, in breaking open Mr. Kneebone's 
houſe. Jack often declared that Field knew nothing 
of the matter, till the day after this was done, And 
then, ſays Jack, © I told him all the particulars 


© of the ſtory, never dreaming the raſcal would 


4 _ fuck an ill uſe of the confidence 1 put in 
6c un. 3, | 
'On Monday: morning, Auguſt the zoth, the warrant | 
came down to Newgate, for the execution of Joleph 
Ward for robbery, Anthon y Upton, for gary 
and John Sheppard. 
A little within the lodge at N exgate, there i is, on 


0 the left hand, a hatch, with large iron ſpikes; this 


opens. into a dark paſſage, from whence there are 

a few ſteps into the Condemned Hold. The priſo- 
ners are permitted to come down to this batch, to 
ſpeak with, their friends. Sheppard, being provided 
with implements, found means to cut one of the 
ſpikes in ſuch a manner, that it would eafily break 


olf. In the evening two women of his acquaintance 
coming to ſee him, he broke off the ſpike, and, 
thruſting his head and ſhoulders through the ſpace 

the women pulled, bim down, and fo bei made 


eſcape - 
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eſcape undifcovered, though ſome of the keepers 
were at the ſame time Asking at the farther end | 
of the lodge. 

Hear how Mr. Wagſtaf, (the Ordinary" s journey - 
man) declaims on this occaſion, after he has given 
an account-of the nem of Joſeph Ward, and An- 
Gott Upton. 

John Sheppard, a notorious thief, and honſe- 
K breaker, (whote life ſhould have been inſerted in 
< this paper, had he not made his narrow eſcape from 
« death on Monday laſt, about fix in the evening) 
* we think it may not be i improper, but of ſervice 
* to the public, to remind them that he is got looſe 
% from his chains, by an' almoſt impracticable, and 
< unheard of contrivance and invention; and, who 
« has often ſaid, that there was neither lock nor key 
se ever made, that he ſhould make any difficulty to 
« open. (for he could open keys as well as locks) 
« Him! (whom well guarded and ſtrong priſons can- 
not contain, and, who is now upon his wicked and 
« bloody ramble in the world) we hope the public 
will contribute the utmoſt to defend themſelves 
4 apainit; eſpecially fuch, upon whom he has vow- 
| « ed a bloody revenge. Had the intention of his 
« procuring his liberty after the manner he did, 
| « been the reformation of his life, it had not been 
« culpable in him; but, when we have too true aſſu- 
e rances, even from his own mouth and pen, of the 
4 reverſe; of it; when he has been heard to fay, that, 
« jf ever good fortune ſhould ſet his heels at liber- 
„ he would fo effectually make clean work of his 
facts, that there ſhould not one remain an evidence 
eto (wear againſt him; that he would encreaſe the 
% number, as well as heighten the quality of his 
« crimes: that theſe, and no leſs wicked and cruel 
a were the deſigns and intentions of this inhuman, 
e barbarous thief, and houſe-breaker : when his coun- 
4 7 is thus threatened by him, we hope, it will 25 
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the ſaſni-· window, ſnatched away three watches. 
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* he wanting, in its own preſervation, in doing 
«what it can to detect him; that ſo mankind may be 


rid of this enemy, the innocent cleared, and "the 
* offender puniſhed.“ 


The next day after his eſcape, Sheppard 1 went to 


an alehouſe in Spittal-fields,. and ſent for a truſty 


| .comrade of his, one Will Page, a Butcher in Clare- 


Market. After a ſhort conſultation of what was beſt 
to be done in the prelent exigence, they agreed 


to go down to Warnden in Northamptonſhire, where 


Page had ſome relations. They went accordingly ; 
but, meeting with a cold reception, they returned to 
London in about a week's time. 

On the 8th of Sept. between eight and nine at 
night, as they were going along Fleet-ſtreet, they 


paſſed by the door of Mr. Martin, a Watch-maker, 
and. ſeeing none but a boy in the ſhop, they turn- 


ed back, and Sheppard daſhing his hand tarough 


They were no ſooner informed that a ftri&t enquiry 


was made after them, than they thought it not ſafe 
to ſtay in London, and therefore they retired” to 


Finchly, in hopes of remaining concealed there, till 


the 4 of the ſearch was over; but the keepers of 
Newgate, having intelligence of this, purſued n 


thither, and took them. 


Sheppard was again brought to Newgate, and, for 


better ſecurity, was lodged in a ſtrong room called 


the Caſtle, where he was hand-cuffed, loaded with 


a heavy pair of irons, and chained to a ftaple m the 
floor. His eſcape had made ſuch a noife, that, now 


he was retaken, curioſity daily brought crowds of 
ple to ſee him, and he ſo diverted them with re- 
counting his rogueries, that few of them went away 
without giving him a little money. A file, a chiſlel, 
or a hammer, would have been much more accep- 
table; but, his viſitors - were ſo narrowly watched, 
that there was no opportunity of helping him to any 
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tuch implements. His thoughts however were em· 
ployed in projecting a ſecond eſcape from Newgate. 
The ſeſſions began at the Old Bailey on Wedneſ- 
day the 14th of October, and Jack knew that the 
keepers would then have ſo much buſineſs, in at- 
tending the court, as would leave them but little 


leiſure to viſit him; and therefore thought, that 
this would be the only time to make a puſh for 


his liberty. 
The next day, about two in the afternoon, one 
of the keepers carried Jack his dinner, and, as uſual, 
examined his irons, end found all faſt, and ſo left | 
him: 
He had hardly been gone an hour, before Jack 
went to work. The firſt thing he did, was to get 
off his hand cuffs, and then with a crooked nail, 
which he found upon the floor, he opened the great 
padlock that faſtened his chain to the ſtaple. Next 
he twiſted aſunder a ſmall link of the chain between 
his legs, and drawing up his feet locks as higk as he 
pats he made them faſt with, his garters. 
He attempted to get up the chimney, but had not 
advanced far, before his progreſs was ſtopped by 
an iron bar that went a- croſs within fide, and there- 
fore being deſcended, he fell to work on the out- 


| + fide, and with a piece of his broken chain picked 


out the mortar, and, removing a ſmall ſtone or two 
about fix feet from the floor, he got out the iron 


Har, which was an inch ſquare, and near a yard long, 


1 this proved of great ſervice to him. 
He preſently made ſo large a breach that he got 
Into the Red Room over the Caſtle. Here he found 
t nail, which was another very uſeful imple- 
ment. The door of this room had not been open- 
ed for ſeven years paſt; bue, in leſs than ſeven 
minutes he wrenched off the lock, and got into the 
entry leading to the chapel. Here he found a 2 
1 Kl © * ted 
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bolted on tha other ſide, upon which he broke a hole 
through the wall, and puſhed the bolt back. 
Coming now to the chapel door, he broke off one 
of the iron ſpikes, which he kept for farther uſe, 
and ſo got into an entry between the chapel and 
the lower leads. The door of this entry was very 
\ ſtrong, and faſtened with a great lock, and, what 
was worſe, the night had overtaken him, and he was 
forced to work in the dark. However, in half an 
hour, by the help of the great nail, the chapel ſpike, 
and the iron bar, he forced off the box of the lock, 
and opened the door, which led him to another yet 
more difficult, for it was not only locked, but barred 
and bolted. 
ing tried in vain to make this lock and box give 
he wrenched the fillet from the main poſt df 
| om. door, and the box and ſtaples came off with it. 
And now Sepulchre's chimes went eight. There 
was yet another door. betwixt him and the lower 
leads; butt being only bolted within fide, he open- 
ed it eaſily, and mounting to the top of it, he 885 
cover the wall, and ſo to the upper leads. : 
He now conſidered how to get down; for which, 
purpoſe looking round him, and finding the top off 
the Turner's houſe adjoining to Newgate was the 
molt convenient place to alight upon, he reſolved 
to deſcend thither ; but, as it would have been a 
dangerous leap, he went back to the Caſtle the ſame 
way that he came, and fetched, a blanket. he uſed ti 
lie on. This he made faſt to the wall of Newgate, : 
with the ſpike he took out of the Chapel, and fo, _ - 
- Niding down, dropped upon the Turner's leads, an : 
| then the clock ſtruck nine. —— 
Wi The Turner's garret door on the Ty app 
. N fortunately to be open. He went in, and crept ſoftly 
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1 down one pair of ſtairs, when he heard company 
Dy : "WO in a room below. His 1rons giving a clink, 
. 2 woman ſtarted, and ſaid. Lord! what noiſe is 
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« that ?” Somebody anſwered, * The dog or the cat; 
and, thereupon Sheppard returned up to the garret, 
and, having continued there above two hours, he 
ventured down a fecond time, when he heard a gen- 
tleman take leave of the company, and ſaw the maid 
light him down flairs. As ſoon as the maid came 
back, and had ſhut the chamber-door, he made the 
belt of his way to the ftreet-door, unlocked i it, and ſo 
made his eſcape, about twelve at night. 

We have no account where he took up his lodg- 
ing for the remaining part of that night, or rather 
morning, or when or how he got the irons off his legs; 
but, on the 1ſt of November, not only his feet-locks, 
but his hand-cuffs too, were found in a room be- 
longing to Kate Cook, and Kate Keys, in Cranbourn- 
Alley. 

He had not * many days at liberty, before he 
wrote the two following letters; and, dreſſing him- 
ſelf at night like a porter, went to Mr. Applebee's 
houſe in Black-Fryars, and left them with his maid | 


ſervant. 


Mr. = 


1 with my kind love to you, We pray 
give my kind love to Mr. Wagſtaff, hoping theſe 

ſew lines will find you in good health, as Jam at 
preſent; but J muſt own you are the loſer for want 
of my Dying Speech. But to make up your loſs, 
if you think this ſheet worth your while, pray make 
the beſt of it. Though they do lay that J am taken 
among the ſmugglers, and put into Dover-Caſtle, 
yet I hope I am among ſmugglers ſtill. So no 
more, but 
Your Humble Servant, 


Jobn Sheppard. 
And 


. 
And I deſire you would be the poſtman. to 
my laſt lodging, fo farewel, now I quit the Engliſh 


ſhore. 
N ewgate F arewell, 


. Auſtin, 
y > OU was pleaſed to paſs your jokes upon me, 

and did ſay you ſhould not have been angry 
with me, had I took my leave of you; but now, 
pray keep your jokes to yourſelf, let them laugh 


that win: for now it is an equal chance, you to take | 


me, or I to get away, but I own myſelf guilty of 
that ill manners; but excuſe me, for my departure 
being private and neceſſary, ſpoiled the ceremony of 
bidding adieu. But I wiſh you as well as I am at 
preſent. But pray be not angry for the loſs of your 
irons, had you not gave me them, I had not taken 
them away; but really I had left, them behind 
me had convenience a ſerved. So pray don't be angry. 


How Auſtin and Perry you did ſay, 
If ere the Sheppard got away, 
That in his room hang'd you'd be, 
Upon that fatal e tree. - 
But that raſh way I pray forſake, 
Tho Sheppard is fo fortunate, 
I would have you with patience wait, 
Tell that again you do him take. 
For you are large and heavy men, 
And two the weight what was of him; 
And if a way to that tree you take, 
Upon my word you'd make it ſhake Find ! 
So farewel now, my leave I take, N 


And what's amiſs done, you write, for my ſcholar- 

{hip is but ſmall, | 
e from your fortunate priſoner, 

Jobn Sheppard. 

O 2 | Some 
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( 100 ) | 
Some few nights after leaving theſe letters, he 
broke open a ſhop in Monmouth. ſtreet, and ſtole a 
quantity of wearing apparel. 


On the 29th of October he VE open the houſe 


of Robert Rawlins, a Pawnbruker, in Drury- 


lane, from whence he took a ſword, a ſuit of ap- 
parel, ſeveral ſnuff- boxes, rings and watches, and 
other goods to a conſiderable value. 

Sheppard now reſolved to appear like a gentleman 
among his old friends in Drury-Lane and  Clare- 
Market. He ſtrutted about in a fine ſuit of black, 


a light tye wig, and a ruffled ſhirt, with a ſilver hilted 


ſword by his fide, a diamond ring on his finger, 
and a gold watch in his pocket, notwithſtanding he 
knew there was diligent ſearch made after him. 

On the giſt of October he dined with his two 


whores Cook and Keys, at a publick houſe in 


Newgate-ſtreet, where they were very merry toge- 


ther. About four in the afternoon they took coach, 


and, drawing up the windows, paſt through News ; 
ate, and ſo to the Sheers alehouſe in May-pole- 
Alley, by Clare Market, where in the evening he 


he ſent for his mother, and treated her with part of 


three quarterns of brandy. 
As ſhe knew the danger he was in, ſhe adviſed 


him to take care of himſelf, and keep out of the 


way: But Jack had been drinking pretty hard, and 
was grown too wile to take counſel, and too valiant 


to fear any thing; and therefore, leaving his mother, 
he ſtrolled about in the neighbourhood from alehouſe 


to gin- ſhop, till near 12 o clock, when he was ap- 


prehended by means of an alehouſe boy, who had 
accidentally ſeen him. Poor Jack was then ſo drunk, 


that he was unable to make any reſiſtance, and ſa 
he was once more conveyed in a coach to his old 


lodgings in Newgate. 
The number of his viſitors were now greatly i in- 


b creaſed, and there v were not a few perſons of * 


— 


. 
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lity among them. Jack was not a little vain of have 
ing ſuch company, and did his beſt to divert them: 
he was full of his jokes, and the ſtories of his 
_ own pranks, which he related in a manner, that 
ſhewed he was fo far from repenting of his vices, 

that he only wiſhed for an opportunity of repeat- 
ing them. He did not however forget to entreat the 
noblemen to intercede with the King for a pardon, 
and was in great hopes of obtaining one, merely upon 
the merit of being an extraordinary rogue. 

Indeed, when he was at chapel, he always appeared 
very ſerious and attentive ; though both before, and 
immediately after, he made himſelf as merry as poſſi- | 
ble, and endeavoured all he could to prevent any 
religious diſcourſe. 

On the 1oth of November he was carried to 
the King's-Bench bar at Weſtminſter, where the re- 
cord of his conviction being read, and an affidavit 
made that he was the ſame John Sheppard mention- 
ed in that record, Mr. Juſtice Powis awarded ſen- 
tentence of death aginſt him, and a rule of court 
was made for his execution on the Monday fol- 
lowing. 
The fatal day arrived, but Jack had ſtill ſome hone 
of eluding juſtice. Somebody had furniſhed him with 
a penknife : this he put naked in his pocket, with 
the point upwards, and {as he told one whom he 
thought he could truſt) his deſign was to lean for- 
ward in the cart, and cut aſunder the cord that 
tied his hands together, and then, when he came 
near Little Turnſtile, to throw himſelf over among 
the crowd, and run through the narrow paſlage, where 
the officers could not follow on horſeback, but muſt 
be forced to diſmount; and in the mean time doubt- 
ed not, but, by the mob's aſſiſtance, he ſhould make 
his eſcape. | 

It is probable that he pleaſed himſelf with theſe 


thoughts, * he ſaid, e have now as great a 
ſatisfaction 
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* ſatisfaction at heart, as if 1 was going to enjoy 
an eſtate of 2001. a year ;” though the Chaplain 
underſtoud it in a different ſenſe. But this hopeful 
ſcheme was diſcovered in the Preſs-Yard in New- 
gate, juſt as he was going into the cart, though it 
was not prevented without ſome loſs of blood : one 
Watſon an officer, too incautiouſly examining Jack's 
pookets, unluckily cut his own fingers. 

Sheppard had ſtill another project in his head. 
He earneſtly deſired ſome of his acquaintance, that, 
after his body was cut down, they would, as ſoon 
as poſſible, put it into a warm bed, and try to let 
him blood; for he ſaid, he believed if ſuch care was 
taken, they might ſtars him to life. 

At the place of execution he behaved himſelf 
very gravely, confeſſed in particular, that he robbed 
Mr. Phillips and Mrs. Cook, though, for want of 
fall evidence, the jury had acquitted him of both ; 
and declared, that when he and Blueſkin rodbed 
Mr. Kneebone, Will. Field was not with them. 


He was hanged at Tyburn, on Monday, Novem- 
ber 16, 1724, in the 23d year of his age. He died 
with great difficulty, and much pitied by the mob. 
When he had hung about a quarter of an hour, he 
was cut down by a ſoldier, and delivered to his 
friends, who carried him to the Barley-Mow in Long- 
Acre, and he was buried the ſame evening in St. 
Martin's church-yard. | 

Perhaps there never was any felon in this king- 
dom, whoſe adventures have made ſo much noiſe 
as Sheppard” s. He was for a conſiderable time the 
common ſubject of converſation. There were ſix or 
ſeven different hiſtories of his life; and ſeveral 
copper-plates, repreſenting the manner of his eſcapes 
out of the Condemned-hold, and the Caſtle in New- 
gate; beſides other prints of his effigics. The prin- 
cpa. of theſe laſt was a Mezzotinto, done from the 

5 original 


al 


„„ 
original picture, painted by Sir James Thornhill, off 
which occaſion the following ſtanzas were printed i in 
the Britiſh Journal of Nov. 28, 1724. 


Thornhill, tis thine to gild with fame 
Th' obſcure, and raiſe the humble name; 
To make the form elude the grave, 


And Sheppard * oblivion ſave. 


Tho' life i in vain the wretch implores, 
An exile on the fartheſt ſhores, 
Thy pencil brings a kind reprieve, 
And bids the dying robber live. 


This piece to lateſt time ſhall ſtand, 
And ſhew the wonders of thy hand. 
Thus former maſters grac'd their name, | 


And gave egregious robbers fame. 9 . 


Apelles Alexander drew, 

Cæſar is to Aurellius due, 

Cromwell in Lilly's works doth ſhine, 
And S 1 Thornhill, lives in thine. 


Sheppard was even thought a proper ſubjett for 


the ſtage. Mr. Thurmond contrived a pantomine en- 
tertainment, called, Harlequin Sheppard: A night 
* ſcene in groteſque characters. lt was acted at 


the Theatre- Royal in Drury-Lane. The ſcenes were 
painted from the real places of action. | 

After this a farce of three acts was printed, under 

the title of © The Priſon- Breaker; or the Adventures 
of John Sheppard.” — This was never acted at 
any of the Theatres: But, after it had lain a long 
while neglected, it was intermixed with ſongs and 
catches, at Bartholomew-Fair, under the name of 
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And what is yet more, Jack's adventures have 
hes ſpiritualized in the pulpit, if the relator was 
not in jeſt when he told the following ſtory ; but, 
however, we ſhall repeat it as near as poſſible in his 
own words, and leave the reader to judge how far it 
deſerves credit. 

One Sunday evening, ſaid be; as I was returning 
home from tother end of the town, I - ſome how 
miſſed my way, and paſling by a porch, I heard 
the ſound of a preacher's voice, upon which I turn- 
ed back and ſtept in. He was pretty near the con- 
cluſion of his ſermon. What I heard was ſo ſmall 
a part, and ſo remarkable, that I believe I can re- 
peat it almoſt verbatim. Theſe were his words, 
or at leaſt to this effect: 


 —— Now, my beloved, what a melancholy 
© conſideration it is, that men ſhould ſhew ſo much 
<* regard for the preſervation of a poor periſhing 


* body, that can remain at moſt but a few years; 


and at the ſame time be ſo unaccountably negli- 
« gent of a precious ſoul, which muſt continue 


* to: the age, of eternity! O what care! what 


% pains! what diligence! and what contrivances are 
made uſe of for, and laid out upon, theſe frail 
< and tottering tabernacles of clay! when alas! the 
& nobler part of us is allowed ſo very ſmall a ſhare 
of our concern, that we ſcarce will give ourſelves 
e the trouble of beſtowing a thought upon it. 

„We have a remarkable inſtance of this, in a 
« notorious malefactor, well known by the name of 


Jack Sheppard! what amazing difficulties has he 


Overcome, what aſtoniſhing things has he perform 


« ed, for the ſake of a ſtinking miſerable carcaſe, 
82 hardly worth hanging? how dexterouſly did he 

< pick the padlock of his chain with a crooked nail ? 
« how manfully he burſt his fetters aſunder, climb 
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up the chimney, wrench out an iron bar, break 


e his way through a. ſtone-wall, and make the ſtrong 


« doors of a dark entry fly before him, till he got 
* upon the leads of the priſon ? and then, fixing 
% blanket to the wall with a ſpike he ſtole out of 
* the Chapel, how intrepidly did he deſcend to 
e the top of the Turner's houſe, and how cautiouſly 


* paſs down the ſtairs, and make his eſcape at the _ 


& ſtreet- door! 


« O that ye were all like Jack Sheppard! —Miſ- 


e take me not, my brethren, I don't mean in a car- 
nal, but in a ſpiritual ſenſe, for I purpole to 


" ſpiritualize theſe things. — — What a ſhame it would 
© be if we ſhould 80 think it worth our while to 


* take as much pains, and employ as many deep 


thoughts to ſave our outs, as he has done to pre- 
6 ſerve his body! 

« Let me exhort ye then to open the Leeks of your 
* Hearts with the Nail of Repentance; burſt aſunder 
* the Ferters of your beloved Luſts; mount the Chimney 
* of Hope, take from thence the Har ot good Reſoluti- 


on, break through the Stone-Wall of Deſpair, and all 


« the ftrong Holds in the dark Entry of the Valley of 
* the Shadow of Death: Raiſe yourlelves to the 


Lead of Divine Meditation. Fix the Blanket of 
« Faith with the Spike of the Church. Let your- 


e ſelves down to the Turner's Houſe of Reſignation, and 
e deſcend the Stairs of Humility : So ſhall you come 
* to the Door of Deliverance from the Priſon of Ini- 
ce quity, and eſcape the cluiches of that old Executioner 
e the Devil, who goeth about like a roaring Lion, 
* ſeeking whom he may devour.” 


But the beſt piece . to Sheppard, is a Dia- 
logue in the Britiſh Journal of Dec. 4, 1725. As 
we believe it is hardly now to be' met with, and are. 
well aſſured it will be acceptable, we. thall ee it a 
place here. 
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5 8 HE following dialogue, between an ancient 
1 and a modern hero, is, we apprehend, defigned 
as an imitation of Lucian or F ontenelle ; whether the 
Author has ſucceeded in that deſign, or no, we won't 
pretend to determine ; but, if he has not, we are 
of opinion, that the good ſenſe and truth which runs 
through 1 it, will be a ſufficient apology for making it 
this day's entertainment. | 


Julius Cæſar and Jack Sheppard. 
C. How now, wretch! whit madneſs has taſpired 


thee with the thought of * in a to e 


with me? 
S. Look you, Sir, 1 Have been as excellent in my 


way as you in yours, perhaps more ſo: and, as we 


are now in a place where glory is our beſt portion, 


I can fee no reaſon why an equality in merit ſhould 
not be a foundation for an equality in fame. 


C. And is it poſſible? Gods! what do I hear! 7 are 


all my battles compared to ftreet-robberies? all my 
ſieges to burglaries? and muſt all the actions of my 
life be tarniſhed by a vile compariſon with a 


ſlave, whoſe higheſt character is Sora of a . 


F nder 1 7 


S. Softly, good Cæſar. Is it more a crime to pick 


a lock, than unhinge a conſtitution? are a pair of 
fetters more ſacred than the liberty of the peo- 


ple ? and is it more diſhonourable to {lip through 


the hands of a goaler, than break through the 1250 of 
one s country? 


C. Now, friend, I have canight thee : wert not thou 


made a publick ſpectacle of infamy for breach of wy 
country s laws? 


8. 
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8. I was, and tis there (if any where) J have an 
3 over thee: I only infringed the laws, not 
overturned them. I did not grow too big a vithun for 
them to puniſh me, as you did, and therefore was pus 
niſhed in an extraordinary manner ; but ſurely, in tair 
reaſoning, 'tis the crime, not the puniſhment, that 1s 


ſcandalous, 


C. That I am ready to grant; but prithee what are 
my crimes? _ 

S. O Lord, Sir! I want memory to repeat them. 
Ulurping tyranny ; enſlaving your country; deſtroy- 
ing the eftabliſhed plan of government; invading 
foreigners, whoſe freedom you had no right to diſs 
turb ; and perplexing citizens, whoſe liberties you- 


were obliged to preſerve: In a word, being ſeditious 


at home, and troubleſome abroad, is the beſt cha- 
racter ou have to boaſt on. 

C. Thi his is a little odd. But pray, Sir, had Ino 
We ? 

S. Very foe. Some zecompliſhments indeed you 
had, and fo had I, or neither of us had been fit for 
our buſineſs: your purpoſe was to abtain power 
mine to get riches : we both took illegal methods, and 


therefore ſome ſupplemental qualities were neceffary 
to our undertakings; you was learned, wiſe and vas 
liant; I was ſly, cunning and dexterous. 


C. And will you then make no een bees 
our enterprizes ? 
S. Not 'till you ſhew.me, that the one was more 


warrantable than the other, or leſs noxious to man- 
kind; and which ever you prove ſo, Ill allow ta 
1 the moſt laudable. 


- Qs Very well! as yet you have calp ſhewn that * 
our vices are equal: now, pray Sir, what are your 
virtues ? , 


S. Did I ever — to any ? Sir, you miſtake me, 


1 wy put in for fame, to which virtue is but an 


P a | indifferent. 
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indifferent title. Lord, Sir ! if either you or I had 
flefled virtues, we had been forgotten long fince. 

C. Heyday! and ſo you are content, if I give 
up my charatter for that of a villain, to be thought 
one too. | 

S. I never aſpired to be greater than Ceſar. 

C. Preſumptuous! and doſt thou hope to be 
equal? 

S. Why not? my actions are as wonderful, and 
ſomewhat honeſter. 

C. Why doſt thou not . them then? for as 
yet I have heard nothing, but infamous things of thy 
performing. 

S. Cæſar, I hate boaſting; but could I write like 
thee an account of my life, it would not be credited, 
but it would be free from the cenſures that may 
be paſt upon thine: men would find nothing in it 
undertaken through wantonneſs or ambition. I did 
not ravage, as you did, in the Eaſt for fame, in the 
Weſt for ſupremacy : all my actions were enterpriz- 
ed on a juſtifiable ſcore, the maintenance of life; 
and, if glory attended them, ſhe came uninvited and 
unexpected. 

C. I perceive by your diſcourſe, that you are a 
leveller, and not to be converſed with on ſuch ſub- 
jects: but you were pleaſed to affirm juſt now, that 
[ had no virtues; I tie you to that aſſertion, and, 
laying aſide my character of monarch, will join iſſue 
with you upon the foot of perſonal merit. 

S. Why now you talk reaſon, and I ſhall hear Fon | 
with pleaſure. 

C. What's your opinion of my courage? 

S. Why, that you had courage is not to be diſpu- 
ted; but you muſt allow it to me alſo; and I think 
I have ſhewn it to a greater degree than you did. 
J fancy declaring war alone and unarmed, againſt a 
whole potent kingdom, 1s what you would not have 
ventured upon. Beſides, courage is a quality fa 


many 


of the latter * and therefore, as 1 hinted before, 


(19) 
many brutes have in common with us, that tis almoſt 
a ſhame to boaſt of it. And then it has ſuch a 
dependance on our conſtitution, that it is no more a 
merit than birth, beauty, or any other accidental or- 
nament ; and a man is no more to be praiſed, or 


| blamed, for having, or wanting courage, than for 


having a fine hand, or a diſtorted face. 

C. What of my humanity and moderation ? 

S. Trick and artifice, like my own : rigour and 
cruelty would have undone you. Why, I never pur- 


loined any thing that could be of no ule to me. 


C. What ſay you to my wiſdom and learning ? 

S. Your learning I don't underſtand, but I hope 
you would not palm it upon me for a virtue. And 
as for your wiſdom, I am aſhamed the world has 
been impoſed on by it: I have contrived a better plot 
for ſtealing a gold watch, than that by which you 
ſtole the liberties of Rome : nor was your ſcheme for 
getting the ſword of power into your hands by any 
means equal to mine for procuring one, whole only 
worth was a filver hilt. O! that I had been Cæſar, 
and you Sheppard! I ſhould have made a glorious 
1 and you but a ſorry thief. 

C. Come, good words and few; I have but one 
tin to aſk. What are your thoughts of my 


reſolution ? do you think paſſing the Rubicon, or 


fwimming from Alexandria to my fleet, have hiſtori- 

cal actions their equals ? 

S8. Heyday! did you ever hear of my two eſcapes ? 

And do you think the man who had reſolution enough 

to attempt them, did not ſurpaſs you ? | 
C. They were acts of deſpair, not of reſolution. 
S. I believe, Sir, you'll find *em founded on the 


ſame principle with yours; or if they vary, tis for the 


better. Such of your mad pranks as you had no 
occaſion to play, were done for glory; thoſe which 
ou were forced on, for life. My actions were all 


more | 
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more meritorious than yours; for, next to play ing * 


fool, the greateſt folly is doing it only with a view ta 


be talked of. 
C. Tis ſomewhat hard, that, though I have given 


up my public character, you will allow me no perſo- 
nal merit in my private. 


S. Sir, I have reaſon. You and I have done great 
actions in our ſeveral ways; but the ends, for which 


we did them, render them vile: there is no ſuch 


thing as perſonal merit independent of ſociety, nor 
can any accompliſhments deterve that name, but in 
proportion to the benefit which the weal. public re- 
eeives from them. Courage, humanity, moderation, 
wiſdom, learning and reſolution, are fine qualities, 
but it is the uſe and application which makes them 
virtues; and the only reaſon for paying any regard 


to them, is, that, when men are engaged for the good 
of their kind, ſuch qualities make them more able 


to procure it effectually; which argument is reverſed 
when the purpoſe is altered. | 
C. I am almoſt of your opinion. You reaſon 
well; and I with, for the peace of mankind, the ru- 
lers of the earth had as juſt a notion of my cha- 


| racer as you have.” 


. - * 
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| The Trial of Josxyn BLAKE, alias BLUESKIN, 


Joer Burglary ; with an Account of bis L. Jo 
and Behaviour. N 


T the ſeſſions held at the 0¹d Bailey in the 

month of October 1724, Joſeph Blake, alias 
uecſtin, of St. Mary le Savoy, was indicted for 
raking and entering the houſe of William Knee- 


1 810 bone, 


Fre} 


HPone, and ſtealing 108 yards of woollen cloth, tus | 


361. and other goods, in the night of the reth of 


June, 1724. 
The proſecutor depoſed, that having heard chat 


two of his neighbours houſes had been robbed, and 


received ſome intimation that his own was marked) 
down for the next, he took a particular care to fee 


all. his doors and windows faſt, before he went to 
bed; notwithſtanding which, his houſe was broke 
open that very night, and 108 yards of woolen 
cloth, and other goods, were taken away, which 


he miſſed in the morning, and found that the two 
bars of his cellar-window were cat, and the cellars 
door, which had been locked with a padlodk, and 
bolted, was broke open. > 

Hereupon he acquairited Jonathan Wild with- 


what had happened, and told him that he ſuſpected 
Jack Sheppard. Wild procured Sheppard to be ap- 


prehended, and the proſecutor viſiting Sheppard in 


Newgate, he declared that himſelf and the prifoner 
committed the fact. 

Here the court told Mr. Knecbone, that what 
Sheppard had confeſſed might be evidence againſt 
himſelf, but could not affect another: and Mr. 


| Kneebone ſaid, that after they were taken, William 


Field appeared as a voluntary evidence againſt 
Sheppard, and was then come as a witnels ageinſt 
the priſoner. 

William Field depoſed, that the priſoner afked 
him to go with him and Sheppard to rob Mr. 
Kneebone, but that being unwilling to expoſe him- 
ſelf to danger, he ſaid he did not know the houle. 
* Blood” cried the priſoner, nor I neither; but 
„Jack Sheppard does, for he has lived there, and 


hell undertake it, and we ſhall have nothing to do, 
but to help carry off the goods, or elle 1 ſhould de 
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This deponent having conſented, the priſoner and 
be went to Lambeth, where they croſſed the water, 
and went to Sheppard 's lodgings in Weſtminſter 
about three in the afternoon, where they ſtaid till 
about twelve at night, and then all three went to Mr. 
Kneebone's houſe. 
Sheppard eaſily broke it open, by taking the 
bars out of the window, for (as he ſaid) he had 
cut them above a month before. This deponent 
having provided himſelf with a tinder-box, and 
the priſoner with a wax candle, Sheppard took the 
tinder-box and candle, and went in, while they ſtood 
to look out, till he had got the goods in readineſs, 
and then, opening the back door, they went in, and 
each of them took a burden of broad cloth, and 
carried it off. 

The priſoner and this F ld 1 went afterwards to 
pawn part of this cloth; but Blake ſtood at a little 
diſtance, while Field carried i it into the pawn-brokers, 
where it was afterwards found by his directions. 

This cloth was produced in court. 

Abraham Mendez, a Jew, depoſed, that he went 
with Jonathan Wild, to aſſiſt him in bringing the 
priſoner to. Newgate, and, as they were coming by 
the proſecutor's houſe, Wild ſaid to the priſoner 
There's the Ken,” to which the priſoner anſwered, 
« Say no more of that Mr. Wild, for I know I am 
« a dead man; but what I fear is, that I ſhall after- 
« wards be carried to Surgeon's Hall, and anatomiz- 
ed; but Wild replied, * No III take care to pre- 
<« vent that, for I'll give you a coffin.” 

Quilt Arnold depoſed, that he went with Wild 
and Mendez to apprehend the priſoner, and going 
to his chamber door, bid him open it; but on his 
ſwearing he would not, this deponent burſt it open. 
Hereupon the priſoner drew a penknife, and ſwore. 
he would kill the firſt man that came in: © Then 


* 1 am the firſt man,” ſaid this ä * and Mr. 
— _ | 20 „In 


him. 


4 


__ Wild is not far behind, and if you dans deliver 


« your penknife immediately, III chop your arm 
« off.” Upon this the priſoner threw the 1 down, 
and was apprehended; and this deponent afterward 
heard Wild promiſe to give him a coffin, 

The priſoner, in his defence, ſaid, that he kd 
nothing of che fact, nor ever had any acquaintance 
with Field; and that as to reſiſting Quilt Arnold, he 
at firſt took him for a bailiff — was come to arreſt 


The jury found the priſoner guilty, in in conſe- 
quence of which he received ſentence of death. * 
After the verdict was paſſed, the priſoner addreſ- 
ed the court and ſaid, On Wedneſday morning 
« laſt, Jonathan Wild ſaid to Simon Jacobs,“ I be- 
6: lieve you will not bring 401. this time; I wiſh 
«Toe, {meaning me) was in your caſe; but I am 
« afraid he is a dead man; but I'll do my endeavour 


to bring you off as a lingle felon.” And then, 


turning to me, he faid, I believe you muſt die. 


Il ſend you a good Wool or two, and 9 you | 
9 r coffic, and you ſhall not be anatomized,” 


3 


A. Account of Joſeph Blake, alias Blueſkin, | 1 


. * Hs malefactor was born in London. Hie 
1 was kept fix years at ſchool; but had ſo early | 
an inclication to roguery, that he made büt 
little progreſs in his learning. Here his acquaintance 


begun with Will. Blewit, who was his ſchool- fellow, 


and who afterwards proved to be a villain of the 


firſt rank. 


Blake was no foorier taken from ſchool, than he 


applied himſelf to picking and ſnatching pockets, in 
company with one Edward Pollit. The greateſt prize 
they, got was one night, about three years before 
Blake s death, in Threadneedle· ſtreet, where they 


= * This Jacobs was-then « a priſoner, and oon afterwards tranſported. 
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ſnatched off a woman's pocket, in which they found 


21. 
k - 


thirty-ſeven ſhillings, and ſome half-pence, a ſilver 


ſnuff-box gilt, a pocket bottle of Geneva, and a 
tortoiſe- ſhell tobacco box. . 
Blake was hardly fifteen before he had been in all 
the Bridewells, and Work-houſes about town. He 
afterwards undertook fireet-robberies, and joined him- 
ſelf with Will. Lock, Robert Wilkinfon, James Lin- 
coln, Valentine Carrick, and Daniel Carrot, and was 
one of their, company when they robbed Mr. Clark, 
aſſaulted ' Captain Langley, and , murdered Peter 
Martin, the Chelſea penſioner, on the 4th of June, 
4722. ads, El 1. | "3741 373 953. D5: 
Wilkinſon was taken firſt, and carried before 
Juſtice, Hewit, where, in hopes of being made an 
evidence, be informed againſt Gakey, Milkfop, Ping, 
* ;Lincoln, Carrick, Carrol and Lock. But Lock being 
apprebended-ſoon after, made a much larger in- 
Formation, before Juſtice .Blackerby, containing a- 
bout ſeventy, robberies, befides, the murder of Pe- 
ter Martin; fo that Lock was admitted an evidence, 
Wilkinſon's impeachment was ſet aſide, and he him- 
ſelf was brought to the bar, and convicted of the 
murder of Peter Martin, and of ſeveral robberies. 
One Joſeph Rice, who was ſhot in attempting to 
rob the Lady Chudleigh's coach, was another of Blake's 
- COMPAniAns., 3645 5 „Anon. 01 Aol 1 
-.,., Blake was taken in December, 1722, and made an 


* 


n 


— * 


information of twelve robberies, the chief of which are 


bd 


Mrs, Jones, wife of Humphry Jones, and 


* 


(65) 


0 Three weeks before 1 was taken, with one John 

© Junks, alias Lavie, [alias Levee, ] 1 took from four 
* paſſengers in the Camberwell ſtage coach, about 
“ 20 ſhillings, and on Sunday laſt, being the 16th 
e of this inſtant, with Matthew Flood, I robbed a. 
« ſingle gentleman i in a chaiſe, about fix in the even- 
6 ing, on the Hampſtead road, of a filver watch, 
© with a black ribbon, and a balf broad-piece. On 
© the 20th of this inſtant, we robbed two gentlemen 
6 [W. Voung, Eſq. and Col. Cope, ] with b 
& caps on, in a chariot on the Hampſtead road, an 
% took two gold watches, with chains and ſeals, and 
gut of one gentleman's fob, I took a ſmall ring, att 
tt inſcription writ round it, having a ſmall chryſtal 
© ſtone; alſo, one guinea in gold, and about 168, 
The watches we ſold to R. Grettrix, of Southwark, 
* for fourteen guineas. Note, Junks laid down his 
6 piſtol by the gentlemen, while he committed the 
6 robbery. 

With Richard Oakey, and John Junks, I ſtopped 
e a fingle man with a link, in Fig-lane, who reſiſt- 

* ing us, Junks and Oakey beat him with their piſ- 
6 tols on the head and breaſt, and took from him 
* one guinea, and one penny, and left him in a wound= 
« ed ſad condition.” 

Alſo I, with Edward Pollit and John Junks, ſtop- 

«© ped a man on horſeback in Hampſtead road, bound 
him, and took one guinea, twelve ſhillings, a great 


L coat, a hat, and a coloured handkerchief : the coat 


* Tunks had, and fold. 
& Alſo, with Matthew Flood and John Junks, 1 


> robbed a gentleman in a coach near Tyburn-houſe, 


i fr of one guinea, and about fix ſhillings. 


Daniel Carrol eſcaped to Ireland, where he had not 
ber 9 rk before he was 2 by a thief. taker. 8 


5 (116) 

Simeon Betts. The watch they took from Mr. Young; 
as before, was the ſame he had been robbed of once 
before by Molony and Carrick. 

Blake, upon theſe convictions, expected not only 
his liberty, but part of the reward allowed by the 
overnment ; but he was told, he had no right to 
either, becauſe he was not a voluntary witneſs; 
but, ſo far from it, that he made a violent reſiſt- 
ance, and received a dangerous cut in his head, and 
other wounds before he would ſarrender; and 
therefore, if he would not conſent to be tranſported for 
ſeven years, he muſt find ſecurity for his good be- 
haviour before the court would diſcharge him ; 
and thereupon he was remanded to Wood- ſtreet- 
Compter. 

onathan Wild paid for the cure of Blake s wound, 
and allowed him 3s. 6d. a 'week, for a conſidera- 
ble time. No doubt but he had ſome reaſons for ſo 
doing. | 
Blake lay above a year in the Compter, before 
he could get bail; at laſt prevailing with two Garde- 
ners, he acquainted the court, that he was ready to 
give ſecurity for his good behaviour for ſeven years. 
T he court referred him to Sir John Fryer. Blake 
and his two ſureties accordingly attended on Sir 
John, who took their recognizance. A gentleman, 
who was then preſent, aſked him how long it might 
be before they ſaw Blake again at the Old Bailey ? 
another anſwered, about three ſeſſions, and he 
happened to. gueſs right: for at the third ſeſſions 
Joe was e to the bar, as we ſhall immediate- 
ly ſee. 7 

No ſooner was he at liberty, but, meeting with 
Jack Sheppard, they went a plundering together. 
On Monday. the 2oth of july about nine at night, 
not far from Fig lane, they robbed John Pargiter 
of three ſhillings, as he was going home to Hamp- 


\ ſtead: the conſequence of which was very unhappy ; 
For, 
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5 1 117 C 
For, as We was drunk when he loſt his moneyꝰ 
he raſhly {to ſay r no worſe of it) ſwore the nb, 
upon two innocent brothers, Francis and Benjamin 
Blrightwell; and, though it appeared in court, thar 
they were men of ſpotleſs characters, and were ac- 
quitted with honour, yet it colt Francis his life: 
for, in a little while after, he died with grief, or, 
as ſome ſay, with the gaol diſtemper. Ho ſhock- 
ing muſt the thought of this have been to the pro- 
ſecutor, if he was not dead to al the feelings, :of 
humanity! © tn 
Blake and Sheppard cen if T4) other rob- 
beries together, but, the laſt fact Blake was con- 
cderned with him in, was the breaking open Mr. 
Kneebone's houſe, for which they were an con- 
Memned. 
The day that Blake was - tiles be. was: put Into 
| the bail. dock, in the ſefſions-houſe. Jonathan Wild 
going in to ſpeak with him, he ſuddenly drer a 
dclaſp- penknife, and cut Jonathan- s throat; but, a8 8 
the knife was dull, the wound, though Aangerous, 
did not prove mortal. 
With regard to his behaviour after ſentence, the 
6 Ordinary of Newgate ſays; 
When under condemnation, he did not ſhew 
* 2 concern, yet always made the reſponſes” - 
“ gularly, and never appeared otherwiſe than ſe- 
* frious at chapel; when he was aſked if he was 
* prompted to commit the violence upon Mr. Jonas 
* than Wild (who had paid for the healing of his 
„wounds two years ago, allowed him money in 
« the Compter, promiſed him good books; a coffin, 
5:&c.) he anſwered, that none prompted him to that mW | 
* affault, but a ſudden thought entered that moment 
_ Ht his mind, or elſe he ſhould have provided a —_— 
es hetter knife, Which would have cut off a head 
directly; adding, that he ſo acted, becauſe the above 
8 1 * (as he W could have * tranſ- 
? 5 portation 
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er portation for him; as one man [Sheppard] was 
n condemned for the ſame offence before. 


As his death approached, his concern did no 


* encreaſe, but rather abated, and he appeared more 
& thoughtleſs, It was thought he meditated means 
F af caping, even to the ery time of his being 


6 executed. 


At the place of execution. — — Joſeph Blake, 


though he was obſerved by. ſome who ſaw him, 


«to be diſguiſed in liquor, and to reel and faulter 


L in his ſpeech at Tyburn, yet was, before he died, 


« ſenſible of the crime he therein camwmitted, and, 


as he ſhed tears in the morning at chapel, ſo be | 
e ſhewed the lame ret — before his 
46 Geath, Ma; 
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ve Trial of Susan i Digs for privately 
Stec. | 


rn er in the 


month of April, 1725, Suſan Grimes, of the 
9 of St. Giles 's in the Fields, was indicted for 


privately ſtealing a ſilver watch, value 51. and twen- 
ty-five ſhillings and fix-pence in money, from the 


perſon of James Fitzgerald on the th of F ebruary, 


07 24mm; 


The proſecutor, whoſe brogue and blunders will 


«4 


inſtantly diſcover his country, delivered his evidence 


F 2 follows: 6 
ames Fitzgerald. On te 25th of laſt February 


nt, Lwafh attending upon tiſh court, at an ale-bouſe 


: ard by, for 1 wafh after having ſhome buſineſh here 
wanne, and about 11 O clock at midnight, be 


my 


3 „ a ; 
. 2 — 2 N . th 8 3 
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my houl f waſh got pretty drunk, and wWalh-Belug 


very ſhoberly along the Old- Bailey, and tare mt 


te precſhoner upon te bar, as ſhe waſh*gvitigbefote 
me, I waſh after aſking her which Way the Weils 


walking, and ſhe made a laugh upon my fauſp, and 


ſhaid to Newtoners-lane. Arra joy now,” fhaid'I, 
* you ſhould always have ſhomebody with ye En yet 


go ſho far alone, for fear you ſhould come to n0 
„ harm :” ſhe ſhaid, . fhe would be after taking the 
* along with her, if 1 would give her any thing. 


„ Why fait now my dear ſhoul,“ ſhaid I, 55 
«© ſhall never fear but I will give yon ſhomething or 
other, if I have got nothing 'myMelf.” ne 
agreed and we went together, but, not hav 


—_ to be conſherned with. her; r paid her Jandlady | 


a ſhilling for a bed. 
Here the court lſked bim why he went home'with 
her, if he had no defign tobe concerned with Her: 
'to which he anſwered, It ith my way to Make 
love upon a woman in te ſtreets and go othe 
* with her, when 1 deſhign to He alöfle, 
. court having remarked "that this Was a'very 
odd way, Fitzgerald proceeded in tlie following 
manner. ; 
Tat iſh very trüe indeed, but it ih my Cchthffen 
practiſh.—— Sho when Fhad Paid for te bed itſeif, 
te preſhoner was after mahking me” ſhit upon te bed 
with her, and ſho tumble together, but I Walh after 
" ſhitting in the chair; and Well ſhe was after comifg 
to ſhit in my lap; but I Would fot let her mit 
there, and ſho ſhe thit beſhide me; and then I' was 
| hoping ſhe would be eaſhy: but "for all that,” ſhe 
would not let me ſhit at Aale; - for "ſhe was after 
being conſherned with my breeches itſelf, and g 
my watch out of my pocket whether I Would or no: 
and I pulled, and ſhe pulled, and ſho at Hſt for fear 
- the ſhould get it from me, 1 Tet A* my hold, and 
went for 4 conſtable, And he carti us 
houſe, 


tonhe Watch 


( 150 


houſe, where he took the watch upon her. He 3 = 
it in a private plaſh, that my modeſhty won't ſhuf- 
fer me to name; for aſh I am a living chreeſtian, the 
| had put it into 
The conſtable 3 us he found the ot in 
the place the proſecutor had named; that the priſoner 
ſaid he was to give her half a crown to do ſo and 
ſo with her; but not having money enough, he de- 
| livered the watch as a pledge till he came again. 
I) be priſoner, in her defence, ſaid, that the pro- 5 
ſecutor met her under Newgate, took hold of her 
arm, and aſked her where ſhe was going; and ſhe 
told him to her lodgings in Charles: ſtreet, deſiriug 
him to go about his buſineſs; but he would follow 
her whether ſhe would or not. When ſhe came home 
her landlady opened the door, and then ſhe once 
more deſired him to leave her; but inſtead of going 
away, he catched hold of her landlady's hand, and 
_Iwore he would come in and drink: ſo he ſat him- 
ſelf down, and called for two or three quarterns 
of brandy, and then, having no money to pay the 
| . reckoning, he pawned his watch to her for a crown. 
i _ He was fo impudent, that they were both forced 
| to fall on their knees, or there would have been 
no ſuch thing as keeping his hands from under their 
petticoats. After this he pulled off the priſoner's 
| + handkerchief, and was going up into her bedcham- 8 
ber, telling her, that ſhe ſhould not have it again, 3 
| unlefs ſhe would follow him; but ſhe aſſured him he } 
ſhould wait lag enough if he waited till ſhe came: 


— 
— - 
— 


— . ep es me. 


« Why, ye bitch,“ cried he, © If ye won't I'll ſwear 11 

« your life away for picking my pocket of the watch | 
..** that I pawned to your landlady; for I am an ti 
1,86 Iriſhman, and can ſwear farther, than ten  Engliſh- 8 
bf men. Upon this the priſoner called a wach- 
| wan, and they were both taken into cuſtody. le 
| I The court aſked, the proſecutor, how he, whoj pre- ir 


* 1 tended to be 2 ſollicitor, came to make ſuch a 45 
be 
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take, as to indi the priſoner for ſtealing . C 
privately, and without his knowledge, when it 5 
e by his own evidence, that ſhe took it vio 
ently, and with his knowledge. e 
To this Fitzgerald replied, Why fait now ſhe 
had a private deſhign upon 'imy watch, for ſhe took 


* houſd of the chain, when I thought ſhe was alte? 


"A hould of ſomething elſh.” 
The jury acquitted the priloner 


The Trial # Jon n for a ; Raps 


A 


and Robbery. 


T the ſeſſions held at the Old Bailey; in the 
month of May, 1425, John Allbway, of St. 
Martin's in the Fields was indicted for aſſaulting, 
raviſhing, and, againſt her will, carnally knows 


ing Sarah _ ſpinſter, on the 19th of . 
1725. 


He was a ſecond time indicted for aſſaulting 
Sarah Muns on the river Thames, (it being a com- 


mon highway,) putting her in fear, and taking from 


r 9s. and 6d. on the ſaid 19th of April. 
| This ſingular trial is conveyed to us in the follows 
ing words : 


Sarah Muns. On Saturday niglt, Apel 19, bes 


tween nine and ten o'clock, I took a boat at Hun- 


perford-[tairs, to go to Weſtminſter. The waterman 
carried me I don't know where out of my knows 
ledge—and kept me upon the water till five o'clock 
in the r don't know when he left me, but 
| No. 14. Vol. II. >; | * 
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RE 7 was TIT" about that time by another man = 


1 think his name is Burnham—l know—[]. don't 
know—TI can't ſay that—1 know who the waterman 
was It meug ht be the priſoner—or it mought not. 


But whoever it was, he carried me away * my 


conſent—not but that J was willing, —and he was 
very rude—indeed while he ſtaid - and—a— lay with 
me once 1 think it was once — | 

Court. You muſt explain yourſelf, The law re- 


quires it. 
Muns. He had the car—car—carnal aſe 5 my 


my — body. 

Court. Was it without your enten ? 

Muns. Ves without my conlent—he did it by 
main force—whether 1 would or no—but not—not 


againſt my will did not comply through any 


fear he forced me to it by great great —perſuaſion 


—as much as by any thing elſe. 
Court. Did e uſe no threats ? 

Muns. No, he never threatened me s 
Court. He did not ?—and yet now, by the A 
ner in which you give your evidence, you ſeem 
very willing to-paſs for a young woman of extra- 


| ry modeſty. 


'Muns. Indeed T can't fay whether he had ady 
thing to—to—do with me or no—he moyght, or he 
monpht not but if he did—he never meddled with 
me—ſo as to do me any harm—for if he had, I 


would have cried ont, but I never made the leaſt 8 


noiſe i in hfe. 
Court. Did he take any Money from you ? 
Muns. Yes—no—he did not take it from me 


againſt my will think I gave it him freely 


for he was welcome to any thing I had about me. 


Oourt. You ſeem very fearful of ſaying any thing 
that may affect the priſoner— How came you to 
ſwear againſt him before the juſtice, and when you 


found the bill? ? 
Muns. 
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Muns. Why when Burnham found me floating 
Þ the boat, _ five in the morning, he took me 
Hut, and went with me before a juſtice, and I was 
in ſuch à great ſurprize at that tame, that 1 ſwore 


1 I don t know what. 


- Juſtice. ——She ſwore before me, that ſhe 


| a dried out, and he ſtopped her w with a hand- 
' berchicf, 


* 


| The Jury acquitted the priſoner. 


The Trial of 8 WII p, for enn 


with an Account of his Life and Tranſacſi- 


ons, and periiewars reſpecting * wy 
ee. 


HERE is famerbing ſo i 
life and behaviour 5 this malefactor, Who 
* himſelf very famous in a way ſo peculiar to 


. himſelf, and at length ended his life at that gal- 
Jos to which he had ſent many before bim, that 


our readers will reaſonably expect a very full and 


particular account of him; and in this we will en⸗ 


of the 


deavour to gratify them, by the pa 
beſt materials in our poſſeſſion. 


On Monday the 15th of February, 1724—5, Mr. 


| Jones, High Conſtable of- Holborn Diviſion, having 
apprebended Wild at his own houſe in the Old 


Bailey, carried him before Sir John F ryer, before 


whom he was charged upon oath, with having aſſiſt- 


ed one Johnſon, a highwayman, to make his eſcape 
from a conſtable at Bow, near Stratford, in the county 
of Middleſex, and was n, committed to 
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The ſeſſions at the Old- Bailey beginning on Wed; 


neſday the 24th of the fame Ss Wild that day 
entered his prayer to be tried that ſeſſion, or batled, 
or diſcharged. But, on the Friday following there 


came down a warrant of detainer, which was pra- 


duced in court, with ſeveral informations upon oath 
to the orion. effect. | 


LY: That for many years - -paſt he had 2 a 
confederate with great numbers of highwaymen, 
pick-pockets, houſe-breakers, ſhop-lifters, and other 


thieves. 


II. That he had formed a kind of corporation 


of thieves, of which he was the head or director, 


and that notwithſtanding his pretended ſervices, in 


detecting and proſecuting offenders, he procured ſuch 
only to be hanged as concealed their booty, or refuſed 
to ſhare it with him. 


III. That he had divided the town and country 
into ſo many diſtricts, and appointed diſtin& gangs 


for each, who regularly accounted with him for 
their robberies. That he had alſo a particular ſet 


to ſteal at churches in time of divine ſervice: and 


likewiſe other moving detachments to attend at court, 


on birth- days, balls, &c. and at both houfes of par- 


liament, circuits, and country fairs. 


IV. That the perſons employed by him were for 


the moſt part felons convict, who had returned from 
tranſportation before the time, for which they were 
tranſported, was expired; and that he made choice 
of them to be his agents, becauſe they could not 


be legal evidences againſt him, and becauſe he had it 
in his power to take from them what part of the 
ſtolen goods he thought fit, and otherwiſe uſe Gem 
ill, or hang them as he pleaſed. 


V. That he had from time to time ſupplied ſuch 


convicted felons with money and cloaths, and lodged 


chem 1 in his own houſe, the better to conceal them: 
| „ 
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rticularly ſome, againſt whom there are now Ins 
Farmations for counterfeiting. and diminiſhing broad 
pieces and guineas. 
VI. That he had not only been a receiver of ſtolen 
goods, as well as of writings of all kinds, for near 
fifteen years paſt, but had frequently been a confede- 
rate. and robbed along with the above-mentioned 
convicted felons. 

VII. That, in order to carry on theſe vile practices, 
to gain ſothe credit with the ignorant multitude, he 


uſually carried a ſhort filver ſtaff, as a badge of au- 


thority from the government, which he uſed to pro- 
duce, when he himſelf was concerned in robbing. 

VIII. That he had, under his care and direc- 
tion, ſeveral warehouſes for receiving and conceal- 
ing ſtolen goods; and allo a ſhip for carrying off 
pe watches, and other valuable goods, to Hol- 


and, where he had a Ws en thief for his | 


5 factor. 
IX. That he kept in pay ſeveral artiſts to make 
alterations, and transform watches, feals, ſnuff-boxes, 


rings, and. other valuable things, that they might 5 


not be known, ſeveral of which he uſed to preſent 
2 ſuch perſons as he thought might be of ſervice to 
him. 

X. That he ſeldom or never helped the owners to 
the notes and papers they had loſt, unleſs he found 
them able exactly to ſpecify and deſcribe them, and 
then often inſiſted on more than half the value. 


XI. And laſtly, it appears that he. has often ſold” 


human blood, by procuring falſe evidence to ſwear 
perſons into facts they were not guilty of; ſometimes 


to prevent them from being evidences againſt him- 
ſelf, and at other times for the ſake of the great re- 


ward given by the government. 
Beſides theſe informations, an affidavit of Mr. Jones 
| Vas read i in court, importing, that there were two 


- perſogs 


| 4 as. F 
perfons who offered to charge Wild with crimes of a 


tal nature. 12 


Theſe two porous were John F alles; nid Thomas 
Butler. 


ſtealing from Robert Hall, a bank note for g61.. on 
the 23d of December, 1724. He was a ſecond time 
Indlicted for ſtealing a gold watch and chain, value 251, 


from a perſon ukwows, on the iſt of February, 
1 2724-5. To both theſe indictments he pleaded guil- 
fy, and the ſame day Pleaded to his majeſtys 


pardon. 
Butler had been lately committed for preaching the 


parſon, alias, the paſſing-lay. He likewiſe obtained 


the King's pardon, and pleaded to it the ſame day. 

It was expected that theſe two would afterwards 
have been evidences againſt Jonathan Wild, but he 
faved them that trouble by committing a felony, 
_y—_ he was a priſoner in Newgate, as we ſhall ſoon 
fee 

On Satarday the 10th of April, (the laſt day of the 
feſſions) he moved by council that his trial might be 
deferred till the next ſeſſions; and an affidavit made 
by himſelf was read in court, the purport of which 
was, © That the laſt night he was accidentally in- 
oh formed, that the grand jury had found a bill againſt 


e him for felony, but he knew not what felony, ſince 


* which he had Hob! had time ſufficient to procure his 
ce witneſſes, without whom he was unable to make 


«© his e one of them living near Brentford, | 


and Worber 1 in Somerſetſhire.“ 

The council for the crown oppoſed hls motion. 
They urged, that, as he was in cuſtody, he could not 
but expect his trial to come on at the enſuing ſeſſions, 
and therefore ought to have been prepared for 1t. 


That, if the ſingle affidavit of a priſoner in fuch a 


cafe might paſs, no body would want excuſes, and 


any Ma hereaiter might be put off by the ſame rule. 
: —Thas 


ſh April, 1735, Follard was indifted for privately 


=_— 5 
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That be had not ſo much as man his witneffeg ; 


and though he ſays in his affidavit, that he knows nok 
what he is indicted for, yet he {wears that theſe are 
material witneſſes, 

The priſoner then ſaid, that the names of the 


witneſſes were — Hays, at the Pack- horſe, at Turn- 
ham. Green, and — Wilfon, a clothier in Eroom , 


and that, though he did not know particularly whas 


he was indifted for, yet he had heard, that it was 
ſomething about one — Stetham. And his council 
moved, that the names might be put into the ande 


and that he might ſwear it over again. 
Io this the council for the King replied, E 
juſtice would never be denied him, but he ſtood 


entitled to no favours; and that they were not ſure, 


that the two perſons, who had pleaded to their par- 
dons, would be to be found at the next ſeſſions. 

But ſome of the gentlemen upon the bench ap- 
pearing willing that the priſoner ſhould be allowed 
time *till the following ſeſſions, to prepare for his de- 
fence, the court told him, they had no more to ſay 


to bim, on which he bowed, and anſwered, + I thank 


*-your lordſhip, and am very glad of it.” 


Follard and Butler were bourid each in a recogni 


zance of gool. to appear at the next ſeſſions. 


On the morning of Saturday May 13, 1729, | 
Jonathan Wild was indicted for privately ſtealing in 


the ſhop of Catherine Stetham, in the pariſh l St. 


Andrew, Holborn, 30 yards of lace, value 40l. the 


goods of Catherine Stetham, on the 220 of January, 


1724-5 
"He? wis A ſecond time Hdifbed; for that hem 30 


yards of lace, value 40l. were privately ſtolen in the 
ſhop of Catherine Stetham, by perſons unknown to 
the jurors, on the #2d of January, 1724.8, he, the 
ſaid Jonathan Wild, afterwards, that is to ſay, on the 
roth of March, in che ſame year, feloniouſſy did re- 


ceive of the ſaid Catherine, ten guineas on — 
an 


(ood), 


150 under ber of helping her to the ſaid jace again 


and did not then, or at any time ſince, diſcover, ap. 
rehend, or cauſe to be apprehended, and e 


the — who ſtole the ſaid lace. 


In the morning, before his trial came on, the pri- 


ſoner diſperſed among the jurymen, and ſeveral others 


who were then walking on the leads before the court; 


a a conſiderable number of printed * of which 


che n is a 8 


* A LIS r of the perſons diſcovered, apprehended; 


* and convicted of ſeveral robberies on the high- 


be way; and alſo for burglaries and houſe-break- 
* ings; and alſo the ſeveral perſons here-under 
* named, for returning from tranſportation, by 
vs JonaTran WIIp, as followeth : 


KRobbing on the highway gg. 
v6 1 Spencer, and Joſeph Hutton,. For al. 


* faulting, wounding and robbing two perſons near 
* Fleet-bridge, the time of the hard froſt. The fa- 
« ther and ſon," named Hutchins, a gunſmith, in the 
* Minories. 

„% William White, Thomas Thurland, Timothy 
Dun, and Darvill, alias Chapman.— For affaulting 
Thomas Middlethwaite, Eſq; on the highway, with 
an intent to rob him; and afterwards affaulting and 


«.murdering Mrs. Knapp, and robbing her ſon, and | 
* ſeveral other robberies. | 


«© Footman, alias Goodman, and Thomas Smith; 


« —For robbing ſquire Wecherington ypoti Epping . 


«© Foreſt, of his watch, money, and horſe. 


60 Henry Checkley, For robbing a gentleman 1. 


e ing at Oxford, at a bookſeller's, in an _ by St: 


Paul's Church-yard; leading to Pater- noſter-Ro -w, 


« of his watch and pocket- book, wherein was a bank 
note of a conſiderable value. | 
: | 6 Jobn 


ta . 
« John Holmar, and James Wilſon bor robbing, 


& 2 ſailor-of eleven Ta and a half, in Warwick 
5 Jane. 


John Wigley, and James Reading. For robbing 


rr. Conyers, in Iſlington, of a ſilver watch, a 
_ © filver pair of ſpurs, + Pt money. 


John Dykes, — For robbing William Smith, in 
«* Stepney-Fields, of a filver watch, a filver pair of 
* buckles, coat, hat, wig, and fome' money, 
* John Eaton, and Thomas Piggot, —For robbing. 
« Elizabeth Knowles, of goods to the value of 111. 
„ William Williams, and John Thomas, — For 
* robbing Richard Arnold on the highway, a baker, 
“in Spittal-fields. 
* Thomas James, - For robbing Mr. Maud, a 
* druggiſt, in the Strand, of ſome money and a 
66 ring. 
"00 Thomas | Sas and Wiliam u 
« For robbing Mr. Hearl, and others, on Hounſlow- 
A 
Butler Fox, — For robbing Sir Ed ward Ln 
* James Shaw, alias Smith, alias Thompſon.— For 
« the murder of Mr. Potts, receiver of the window- 
lights, taken by others for robbing, but convicted 
* by me for the murder. | 
Jeremiah Rann,—For aſſaulting and robbing a 


e clockmaker's ſervant of a clock, who lives in Lom- 


* bern. Street. | 
ames Lincoln, and Robert Wilkinſon, For 


25 « robbing and killing a penſioner, near Buckingham: 
wall. 
8 John Levee, and Matthew Flood, — For robbing 


_* Eſquire Young, and Colonel Cope, on the OB. 6 


* ſtead Road, 
* Richard Oakey,—For robbing Mr. Betts, 
m carpenter, near F ig-lane.. 
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ames Butler, and William Dueſe, (the proſecu- 
* tor found out by me, For aſſaulting and rob- 
* bing Mr. Holmes, a Schook-maſter, of Chelſea, and 
& at the ſame time attacked my Lady Chidley's coach 
* but came off with the loſs of one of their comrades, 
* whoſe name was Rice. 
«© Humphry Angier,—For robbing Martin Lewin, 


5 late City Marſhal, near Highgate. 
„ Tohn Herington, —For robbing ' Dr. Vaſey, in 


„ Lejceſter-F tes. 


Edward ſoice, For robbing a gentlewoman i 
Exchange-Alley, who lives in Mugwell. ltreet. 


Houſe Breaking, 22. 
“William Rigelſden, and Elizabeth Shirley. — 


For breaking into a dwelling houſe, adjoining to 
© the Banqueting-houſe, and ſlole from the\commu- 
„ nion-table a ſilver candlefſtick. 

William Hoſkins, and John Parrot, —For robbing 
© the ſhop of Mr. Downes, a Hofier, the corner of 
«© Northumberland-Court in the Str and, of ſilk hoſe 
and other things to a great value; and allo for rob- 
* bing the Biſhop of Norwich's houſe, of goods to 


e great value. 


& ſohn Fairbone.— For robbing a brewhouſe, near 


Brick- lane, in White-chapel; of a conſiderable 
* Fg of money. 


John Allen, and John Chance, —For robbing a 
entleman's beuſe, near Himinerſmith pariſh, of 

e goods and wearing apparel to a great value. 
© Robert Evans, and John Latherington, —For 
60 breaking the "Taper" of Major Harding, and ſeveral 
« of his neighbours, in Strutton- -grounds, Weſt- 


6 minſter, of divers goods of great value. 
Samuel Weſt, — For robbing Mr. Gumbleton's 


« houle, near the New Exchange i in the Strand, of 
6 plate, and other ou of great value, 
60 Sn 
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* Samuel Davis and Thomas Draper. For rob- 
bing a Linnen- Draper's ſhop in Alderigate- ſtreet, 
« of ſeveral parcels of goods. 
Henry Browne, — For robbing Mr. Lambe near 
«< Hackney, and ſeveral others in the ſame parith, of 
" w to a great value. 


John Harris, For robbing the houſe of Wil- 


„ lam Taylor, and ſeveral other houſes in Shoreditch 


* pariſh, of divers goods to a great value. 

John Wheeler, — For robbing Mr. Clay's houſe 
at Egham, of goods to a great value. 

James Harvey, and a perſon called Cock- eyed 


Jack, —For robbing a Weaver's houſe in the Park, 


Southwark, of goods to a great value. 

* Arnold Powell, — For robbing a Glaſs- grid 
„ houſe, near Pleet- Bridge, of goods to a great 
66 value. | | 

Thomas Eades and Thomas Wynne, — For 
breaking the houſe of a Shoemaker, near the Old- 
Mint, in Southwark, and taking goods to a great 
" value. | 

John Sheppard and Joſeph Blake, For breaking 

* the houſe of Mr. Kneebone, a Woollen Draper, 
* near the New Church in the Strand, and robbing 
the ſame of goods to a great value. 


| Returning from 7. anſdertativns 10. 


«© James Filewood, alias Violet, William Boas | 


1. Charles Hinchman, Samuel Whittle, Martin Gray, 
* William Holaday, Robert Godfrey, altas Perkins, 


Old Harry, alias Henry Williams, Henry Wood- 


* ford, John Meffe. 


'$6 The perſons under-written, talen by the ſaid 


“Jonathan Wild, for returning From: tranſportation, 
have received mercy, and been tranſported” again, 
66 Jo" Maſon, Edward Catornes, Sarah Wells, Wile 
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* liam Smith, John Hall, Thomas Stanton, James 


« Dalton, Mary King, and John Jones. 
„ Note, ſeveral others have been allo convitted for 


2s. like crimes, but, remembering not the perſons 
* names who have been robbed, I omit the crimi- 


nals names. | 

 < Pleaſe to obſerve, that ſeveral others have been 
& alſo convicted for ſhop- lifting, picking of pockets, 
« &c. by the female ſex, which are capital crimes, 


“ and which are too tedious. to be inſerted here, and 


« the proſecutors not willing of being expoſed. - 
In regard therefore of the numbers above con- 


« victed, ſome, that have yet eſcaped juſlice, are en - 


50 + deavowring to take away the life of the ſaid 


« JoxaTHAN Wir v. 15 


—The priſoner being * to the bar, and the 


jury being ſeated, the council for the King took no- 


tice of the priſoner” s extraordinary proceeding, in re- 


lation to the above mentioned papers: that ſuch 

ractices were unwarrantable, and not to be ſuffered 
in any court of juſtice: that this was apparently in- 
tended to take off the credit of the King's witneſ- 


ſes, and prepoſleſs and influence the jury. Though, 
as he believed them to be men of integrity, he was 
under no apprehenſions that it would have ſuch 


effect, but that they would give a conſcientious ver- 


dict according to evidence; and that whatever the 


priſoner might hope for, from ſuch indirect manage- 


ment, it was far from making his caule appear in a 


more favourable light. 


That it was impoſſible, but er a man who a 
trained up, and erected a corporation of thieves ; 
a man who had carried on a trade of felony for ſo 
many years, and made it his conſtant wronn prac- 


e 
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tect thoſe felons he was concerned with: and yet, 
that there was good reaſon to believe, that, (to the 


great ſcandal of public juſtice) he had intimidated 
many from reformation, and prevented them from 


making ſuch diſcoveries, as might have been of pub- 
lic advantage. That if a ſtrict enquiry was to be 
made, aiter the motives of his apprehending and 
convicting thoſe criminals, named in his liſt, we 


might find they were private intereſt, old grudges, 


or freſh quarrels, and not the good of his country, or 


a regard for public juſtice. 


The priſoner — that the witneſſes i 
him might be , pets ; which the cut 
granteg . | 


Fir Raimi. for Realing the Lace | 


Henry kelly * depoſed, that on Friday the ad 


of January laſt, he went to vifit Mrs. Johnſton, who © 


then lived at the priſoner's houfe ; that he found Her 


at home, and they drank a quartern of gin together. 


By and by came in Peg Murphey, with a' pair of 


brocaded ſhoes and clogs, and made a preſent of them 
to Mrs. Wild, the priſoner's wife. The priſoner was 


in company with them at the ſame time, and when 
they had drank two or three quarterns more, Mur- 


phey and this deponent got up to go away together. 


The priſoner aſked them which way they were 
ing? and this deponent ſaid, © to my lodging at the 
Seven Dials.” * I ſuppoſe,” ſays he, * you go along 


« Holboarn !” they anſwered, Yes.” * Why then” 


ſays he, III tell you what There's an old blind 
be birch that keeps a ſhop within twenty yards of 


66 Holbourn- bridge, and ſells fine Flanders lace; and 
* her daughter is as blind as herſelf now, if youll 2 


* This Kelly was — in July, 1724, of uttering a gilt 
* take 


King Edward's ſhilling, for a broad- wo 
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© take the trouble of calling upon her, you may 

« ſpeak with a box of lace.— III go along with you, 
and ſhew you the door.” | 

The court aſked Kelly what was meant by ſpeaking 


| with a box of lace? 


To which he anſwered, to ſpeak wh a thing, 


to ſteal it,—So they agreed, and the priſoner, ” ix 


deponent and Murphey, went together, till they came 


within ſight of the ſhop, and then he pointed, and 


ſhewed them which it was, © and,” ſays he, do 
you go, and III wait here, and bring ye off, if oy 
85 * diftar -bance ſhoald happen. | 

Murphey and this deponent went in, and turnen 
over ſeveral parcels of lace, but could not find that 
which would pleaſe them; for it was their buſineſs 
to be mighty nice and difficult : this piece was too 
bread. that was too narrow, and the other not fine 
enough. At laſt the old woman ſtept up ſtairs to 
Fetch another piece, and in the mean time this de- 
ponent took a tin box of lace, and gave it to Mur- 
phey, who put it under her cloak. The old woman 


came down again with another box, and ſhewed 
them ſeveral more pieces; but they could not agree 


about the price, and ſo they came away, and found 
the priſoner where they had left him, an tald him 


| they. had ſpote. 


They all went back to his houſe, where they 
4 = the box, and found eleven pieces in it. He 
ced them if they would have ready money, or ſtay 


: till an advertiſement came out? ſtock was pretty low 


with them at that time, and ſo they choſe ready 
money, and he gave them three guineas, and four 
broad pieces. © I cannot afford to give any more, 


ſaid he, for ſhe is a hard- monthed old bitch, - 


1 1 ſhall never get above ten guineas out of her.“ 


This deponent took the three guineas and a crown 


top His own hare; ang N had the reſt. 


1 


Ma! 15 | | Margaret 75 
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Margaret Murphey * depoſed that ſhe had known 
the priſoner three years—T hat on the 22d of January 


laſt, about two o'clock in the afternoon, ſhe went to 


his houſe to preſent his wife with a rich pair of ſhoes 


and clogs, and there ſhe found Kelly and Johnſten 
with the priſoner and his wife. They were drinking 


Hollands geneva.- and ſhe fat down and drank with 
them. When ſhe had ſtaid about an hour, Kelly 


and ſhe got up to go away together. The priſoner. 


enquired whither they were going ? They told him to 
the Seven-Dials. Then,” ſaid he, —© There is an 
old blind bitch, that keeps a lace.ſhop hard by. 
© Holborn-bridge, and ſhe has got a daughter as 
* blind as herſelf, ſo. that if you will call there, you 
0 ay ealily ſpeak with a box or two of lace. oo will 
„go with you, and ſhew you the door, and then 
© wait at a little diſtance to bring you off, if an 
« thing ſhould happen.” So they all went. He 
ſhewed them the ſhop, they left him, and ſtept in. 
The old woman and her daughter were both there. 
They cheapened ſome lace, and turned over ſeveral 
parcels, but were ſo difficult, that none they ſaw 


would pleaſe them. At laſt the old gentlewoman 


went up ſtairs for another parcel, and left only the 
e and them in the ſhop : the daughter turn- 

ing her head aſide, Kelly took a tin-box of lace, 
which at firſt he put under the {ſkirt of his coat, and 
then handed it to this deponent. The old woman 
came down, and ſhewed them another parcel. They 


pitched upon a piece, and ſhe aſked 5s. a yard, but 


they bid her four. She would not take it, and fo. 
they came away, and found the priſoner where they 


had left him, and told him what ſucceſs they had met 
with. They all went back to his houſe. He took. 
| them up ſtairs, where they opened the box, and 
found eleven pieces of lace in it. He aſked them if 


. She was hanged, March 27. 1728, for r ealing a ſilver Gale. 
and a filver tea · pot. 


they 
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they would have the cole; that is, the Monty then, or 


ſtay to ſee what reward would be offered in an ad- 
vertiſement. They choſe ready money, and ſo he 
gave them three guineas and four broad pieces, © I 
cannot afford to give any more,” ſaid he, for, 
t though 1 have got ſome influence over her, by 


e helping her to goods two or three times before, yet 


e F know her to be ſuch a ſtingy old bitch, that 1 
& ſhall not get above ten guineas out of her.“ 
Catherine Stetham, the elder, depoſed that on the 
22d of January, between three and four in the af- 
ternoon, a man and a woman came into her ſhop, on 
pretence of buying ſome lace for ſtocks. She ſhewed 


them two or three parcels, but they were ſo difficlut, 


that nothing ſhe had below would pleaſe them : and 
fo, leaving her daughter in the ſhop, ſhe ſtept up 


fairs, and brought down another box. They ſaid 
that would do, and demanded the price. She aſked 


them 6s. a yard. They would give her four. She 
told them ſhe could not take it, and ſo they went 


out; and, in about three hours afterwards, ſhe 


med a tin box of lace, which ſhe valued at ol. 


The priſoner's council (who attended to ſpeak to 


any point that ſhould ariſe) now begged. leave to ob- 


ſerve, that according to the evidence given againſt the 
4 riſoner, he could not, in their opinion, be guilty of 
e 


indictment, becauſe the indictment ſets forth, 
that HE did privately ſteal the lace IN the ſhop; 
when it was certain, that he did not enter the ſhop. 
That he might be guilty of a ſingle felony, in being 
acceſſary before the i fact, or in receiving the goods af- 


terwards, knowing them to have been ſtolen; but 


could not, as they apprehended, be guilty of the ca- 


pital offence, except (as the act directs) it had been 
inſerted in the indictment, that he did“ aſſiſt com- 


© mand, or hire.“ 
The court, in ſumming up the 8 ob- 
ſerved t to the jury, that in i other cales, as in robbe · 
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ries and burglaries, an acceſſary before the fact, is a 
principal. He that ſtands by, or watches at a dil- 
tance, being as guilty, and as liable to the ſame pu- 
niſhment, as the very perſon who enters the houſe, 
or ſteals the money or goods; but, as it was not re- 
membered, that there had yet been any precedent of 
the like conſtruction, being put upon indictments of 


this nature, it ee 4 matter of doubt, and there- 


fore in ſuch a cale, it was moſt eligible to incline to 


the hde of mercy. 


The ſecond Indiftment. For taking money on pretence 


of reſtoring the Tk goods, and not n ng the 
Felon. 


The indiiment ws opened by the comb for 
the King, the court ordered the clerk to read the fol- 
lowing clauſe of an act of parliament made in the 
fourth year of his late majeſty King. George I. on 
which the indictment was founded. | 

Clerk reads. —** And whereas, there are divers per- 
* fons, who have ſecret acquaintance with felons, and 


By who make it their buſineſs to help perſons to their 
* ſtolen goods, and by that means gain money from 


© them, which is divided between them and the fe- 
e lons, whereby they greatly encourage ſuch offenders. 
* Be it enacted, by the authority aforeſaid, that 
* wherever any perſon taketh money or reward, di- 
© realy or indirectly, under pretence, or upon ac- 
* count of helping any perſon or perſons to any ſto- 
* len goods or chattels, every ſuch perſon fo taking 
money or reward as aforeſaid, unleſs ſuch perſon 


do apprehend, or cauſe to be apprehended, ſuch 
* felon, who itole the ſame, and give evidence agaitift 


* him) ſhall be guilty of felony, according to the na- 
* ture of the felony committed in ſtealing ſuch goods 
* and in ſuch and the ſame manner, as if ſuch offen? 


« der had ſtolen ſuch goods and chattels, in the man 
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© ner, and with ſuch circumſtances as the ſame were 
* ſtolen.“ 

Catherine Stetham the 4 depoſed, that on the 
22d of January laſt, in the afternoon, a box of lace, 


which ſhe valued at gol. was ſtolen out of her ſhop. 


She went the ſame night to the priſoner's houſe to 
enquire after it, but not finding him at home, ſhe 
_ advertiſed the Jace ſhe had loſt, with a reward of fif- 
teen guineas, and no queſlion to be aſked. But, 
hearing no news of it, ſhe went to the priſoner” s houſe 
again, and then ſhe met with him. He deſired her 
to give him a deſcription of the perſons ſhe ſuſpected, 
which ſhe did as well as fhe could. Upon this he 
promiſed to make enquiry, and bid her call again in 
two or three days; ſhe did fo, and then he ſaid he 
had heard ſomething of her lace, and expected to 
hear more in a little time. While they were talking, 
a man came in, and ſaid, that by what he had learn- 
ed, he believed that one Kelly, who had been tried 
for putting off gilded ſhillings, was concerned in ſteal- 
ing the lace. Mrs. Stetham now went away, and 
came again on that day the priſoner was apprehended. 


The told him, that though ſhe had advertiſed but 


| fifteen guineas reward, ſhe would give twenty, or 


five and twenty, rather than not have her lace again. 


+ Do not be in ſuch a hurry, good woman,” ſaid he, 

% perhaps I may help you to it for leſs, and if I can 
« ] will. The perſons that have your lace are gone 
out of town: I ſhall ſet them a quarreling about 
40 it, and then I ſhall get it the cheaper.“ 


On the 10th of March, he ſent her word, fir * 
ſhe would come to him in Newgate, and bring ten 


guineas in her pocket, he could help her to her lace. 
When ſhe went, he deſired her to call a porter, but 
ſhe telling him ſhe knew not where to find one, he 
ſent out a perſon who brought a man that appeared 
to be a ticket. porter. The priſoner gave her a letter, 
which he ſaid was ſent to him, as a direclion where 
tO 
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to go for the lace ; but, as ſhe could not read. ſhe 
delivered it to the porter; after which the priſoner 


bid her give the porter ten gnineas, or elſe, he ſaid, 
the perſons, who had the Jace, would not deliver it. 
She gave the porter the money, and he went away, 
and in a litttle while returned with a box ſealed 


up, but it was not the ſame that ſhe had loſt. She 


opened it, and found all her lace, except one piece. 
Now, Mr. Wild,“ aus he, what mult | give you 
& for your trouble? “ Not a farthing, Madam,” 


| ſaid he, not a fingle farthing; | do not do theſe 
8 things for worldly intereſt, but for the benefit of 


poor people who have met with misfortunes. As 
* for the piece of lace that is miſſing, I would not 
“ have ye be unealy, for I hope to get it for you 
* ere it is long; nay, and I do not know, but in a 
little time, I may not only help you to your ten 


_ © gnineas again, but to the thief too, And, if I 


* can, much good may do you; and, as you are a 
* widow, and a good Chriſtian, I deſire nothing of 

* you but your prayers, and for them | ſhall be 
* thankful. I have a great many enemies, and God 
knows what may be the conſequence of this im- 
5 priſonment.” 


Here the priſoner ſaid he hope ed the court would 


conſider the ſervice he had done, in convicting a great 
number of criminals; and deſired that Murphey and 
Kelly might be called in again, and that he might alk 


them a queſtion or two. 
To this the court ſaid, let them come 1n 1, Now, 


wha! is your queſtion ? 


Priſoner. Mrs. Murphey, I defire to know— 

Court. You mult not propoſe your queſtion to 
the witneſs, but to the court; and, if your queſtion 
is proper, the court will require the witneſs to anl- 


wer it. 


Priſoner. I beg your lordſhip will alk her, who 


ſtole the lace? 
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Court. That is not a proper queſtion, for, as ſhe 
1s upon oath, 'we cannot require her to anſwer any 
queſtions to accuſe herſelf. 
Priſoner: She {wore upon the firſt indictment, 
that | 
Court. Whatever ſhe ſwore upon that trial, we 
cannot take notice of it upon this, except ſhe was now | 
to {wear it over again, which we cannot require her 
to do. 
The King's Council then ſaid, this indictment is 
laid for taking money of Catherine Stetham, under 
pretence of helping her to goods that had been ſtolen 
by perſons. UNKNOWN, and the priſoner would 
now aſk the witneſs, Who ſtole thoſe goods? — 
The priſoner ſaid he would aſk her then if he ſtole 
the lace? to which Murphey replied, No, but he was 
| concerned with thoſe that did ſteal it, and he receiv- 
ed it after it was ſtolen. 
The priſoner's council now begged leave to ob- 
ſerve, that as Murphey had ſworn the priſoner guilty 
4 of a felony, in being concerned with thoſe who ſtole 
| the goods, they preſumed that the act upon which 4 
he was now indicted, was never intended to affect 


ay 
' 
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41 him, or any other felon, but only ſuch perſons as | 
Fa were not felons themſelves, but held a correſpon- — 

| dence with felons. For as there were old laws in p 
ba force for the puniſhment of felons, it would have 1 
FR been wholly unneceſſary, that a new law ſhould be 
i made to the ſame purpoſe, — that is, to no purpole at t 
Ui all. —T hat the very preamble to the clauſe of the act 1 
by on which the priſoner ſtands indifted, intimates, by : 

1 * 

Ul a plain diſtinction, that felons are not in that place 5 c 
1108 Dn The words : are theſe, © Whereas there 4 
i are ſeveral perſons who have ſecret acquaintance iﬀW _<+ 
bl = „ with Felons, and who make it their buſineſs to — i 
1 | e help perſons to their ſtolen goods, and by that * 
0 e means gain money from them, which is divid- . 


* ed between THEM and the FELONS.” M 
| _ — That, 


(141). 
That, by a proviſo in the ſaid clauſe, it could 
not be faked) that felons were then intended, 


without making contradictions and inconſiſtencies in 


the act itſelf, For the words are, © Unleſs ſuch per- 
“ ſon doth apprehend, or cauſe to be apprehended, 
* ſuch felon to be brought to trial for the ſame, and 


* give evidence againſt him.” Suppoſe now there 


was but one perſon concerned in ſuch a caſe, can it 
ever be thought, that the legiſlature intended that this 
very perſon ſhould apprehend himſelf, bring himſelf 
to a trial, and give evidence againſt himſelf; No, 
cin. 

To this the council for the crown replied, That 


it was no abſurdity or contradiction to ſay, that the 


act was intended to affect the felons; for that a 


man's being a felon did not any way hinder him 
from diſcovering his accomplices, if he had any: : 
and as to the ſuppoſition, that a felon had no ac . 


complices, but committed the felony by himſelf, it 
was out of the preſent queſtion, and no way relating 


to the priſoner's caſe, for it was evident, that he had 
. accomplices, and had not diſcovered them. 


It was farther obſerved by the court, that felons 

were fo far from being excepted in the act, that it 
was principally intended againſt them, for it parti- 
cularly mentions, * thoſe that make it their bulineſs 


* to help people to ſtolen goods. And it was cer- 


tain, that ſuch perſons muſt be receivers of ſtolen 
goods, knowing them to be ſtolen, © and ſuch are 
* felons.” That the caſe of the priſoner came within 
almoſt every circumſtance of the act, it being evi- 
dent, that © He was the perſon who had ſecret ac- 


_ ** quaintance with felons, who made it his buſineſs to 
* help people to their ſtolen goods, and by that 


% means gained money from them, which. was di- 

* vided between him and the felons, and thereby 
*- greatly encouraged ſuch offenders, and had not 
6 3 them.” That it was a very ſurpria- 
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ing plea for a man to ſay, I am more guilty than 
you are aware of, and therefore I ought to ſuffer 
the leſs : and that 1t could never be thought, that 
the ' parliament intended by this act to excuſe a man 
meerly becauſe he was a felon, and more criminal 
than another. 

Ihe jury acquitted che priſoner of the fr in 
dictment, and found him guilty of the ſecond, 
conſequence of which he received ſentence of > wear 


Particulars of the Life. of Jonathan Wild. 


HI S remarkable offender was born at Woltver- 


hampton in Staffordſhire, about the year 1682, 


7 He was the eldeſt ſon of his parents; his father was 


a Carpenter. and had the character of an honeſt in- 
duſtrious man. At about fifteen years of age Jona- 
than, having made ſome progreſs at ſchool in writing 
and arithmetic, was bound apprentice to a Buckle- 


maker at Birmingham. 


When his time was expired, he married an honeſt 


woman at Wolverhampton, by whom he had one 


fon; but they had not been married two years, 
before Jonathan took it into his head to leave his 


wife and child, and come up to London. He had 
been but a few months in town before he ran him- 


ſelf fo far in debt, that he was arreſted, and thrown 


into Woodſtret Compter. | 
He ſays himſelf (in a pamphlet, af which we ſhall 


give ſome account hereafter) that, By misfortunes 


in the world, he was ſubject to the diſcipline af 


the Compter, for above the ſpace of four years, 
during which time it was impoſſible, but he muſt 


c he in ſome meaſure let into the ſecrets of the 


« criminals there under confinement ; and nn 
5e Iy Mr. Hitchen's management. 

In this place he contracted a cloſe intimacy with 
one Mary Milliner, a common ſtreet- walker. She 


had 
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had run round the whole circle of vice, knew all the 


ways of the town, and moſt of its felonious inha- 


bitants. 
At length they both obtained their liberty ; - Thom 


after which it was reported, that they were made 


one fleſh. —But without the help of a parſon.— The 


rſt buſineſs they went upon together was that of 
the Buttock and Twang, or, in other words, the 


Whore and Bully. They had not followed this trade 


long, before they met with ſome pretty good booties, 
which enabled them to take a little houſe in Cock- 


Alley, oppoſite Cripplegate church. 


Jonathan by his own induſtry, and His: Help- 
mate's aſſiſtance, was by this time acquainted with 
all the Prigs of any note within the bills of morta- 
lity, and he had cunning enough to dive into all 
their ſecrets. He ſoon knew their uſual haunts, what 

Lays they went upon, how they proceeded, and 
in what manner they diſpoſed of their ſtolen goods; 


and, in conſequence of this knowledge, he had their 


| lives i in his power, and, from a confident, became 


a director. 

Formerly, when a thief had! got a prize, he could 
eaſily find people enough to take it off his hands, at 
ſomething leſs than the real value; for the law had 
then provided no puniſhment for the receivers. But, 
after the legiſlature had paſſed an act, which made 
it felony to receive ſtolen goods, knowing them to be 


ſtolen, a conſiderable ſtop was put to this practice. 


Thoſe few that continued it were obliged to act very 
cautiouſly, and, as they ran great hazards, they in- 
ſiſted upon ſuch extravagant profits, that the thieving 
trade was in danger of being ruined. 

Wild, however, contrived a ſcheme that gave new 


life to the buſineſs; and, convening ſome of his 


chief he addreſſed om” to | the following 
E e. 
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. You know, my bloods, that as trade goes at pte⸗ 

© ſent, you ſtand but a queer chance ; for, when you 
15 E made any thing, if you carry it to the Fenc- 
Culls and Flaſh Pawn-brokers, theſe unconſcio- 

66, Win hs dealers in contraband goods will hardly tip 
* ye a quarter of what it is worth; and, if ye offer 


it to a ſtranger, it's ten to one but you are habbled. 


e So that there's no ſuch thing as a man's living by 
<« his labour; for, if he don't like to be half-ſtarved, 
he mult run the hazard of being ſcragged, which, 
os * me tell you, is a damned hard caſe.— Now, if 
you will take my advice, I will put you in a way 
* to remedy all this when you have been upon any 
& lay, and ſpoke to ſome purpoſe, let me know the 
« particulars ; and I will engage to pay-back the goods 
* to the Cull that owns them, and raiſe you more 


* Cale upon that account, than you can expect from 


* the raſcally Fencers; and at the ſame time take 
C care that you fhall be all Bowmen.” 

This was received with general approbation, and 
mmediately put in practice. No ſooner was a rob- 


bery committed, but Jonathan was informed what 


the goods were, when, how, and from whom they 
were taken. The goods were depoſited in ſome con- 
venient place, but not in his own houſe; for, at his 


firſt ſetting up the buſineſs, he ated very cautiouſly, 


though afterwards he grew daring. When things were 


thus prepared, away goes Jonathan, or the woman, to 


the perſons who had been plundered, and addreſſes 
them to this purpoſe. 


J happened to hear that you have lately been 


6 robbed, and a friend of mine, an honeſt broker, 
c having ſtopped a parcel of goods upon ſuſpicion, 


J thought I could do no leſs than give you notice 
« of it, as not knowing but ſome of them might be 


« yours, and, if it ſhould prove ſo, (as I wiſh it may) 


you may have them again, provided that no body 
". 


645 
* is brought into trouble, and the Becket has ſome- 
thing in conſideration of his care.“ 
As people who have been robbed are willing to 


recover their goods with as little trouble as poſlible, 


it is no wonder if they ealily fell into Jonathan's 
meaſures. But if (as it ſometimes happened) the 
perſon was too inquiſitive, © Sir, (ſays Jonathan) I 
only come to ſerve you, and, if you think other- 
* wiſe, I muſt let you know, that you are miſtaken ; 


1 have told you, that ſome goods being offered to 
lulpected perſon, the broker had the 


% pawn by a 
* honeſty to ſtop them; and therefore, Sir, if you 
* queſtion me about thieves, I have nothing to ſay 


* to you, but that I can give a good account of 
* myſelf; my name is Wild, and I live in Cock- 
Alley by Cripplegate, where you may find me any 
* day. in the week; and ſo, Sir, your humble ſer- 
* vant.” By this affected reſentment, he ſeldom fail- 


ed of bringing the injured perſon to treat with him 


upon his own terms, which on ſuch occaſions he com- 
| m advanced. | 

Now, as Jonathan had his profits out of what was 
paid to the broker, he took no money of thoſe to 
whom he reſtored the goods, by which management 
he kept up a tolerable reputation, and at the ſame 
time there was no law in being that could affect 


him. 5 


But ſoon becoming eminent in his profeſſion, he- 
altered ſome of his meaſures. He no longer applied 
to thoſe who had loſt any thing, but they were 
obliged to apply to him, if they expected his aſſiſt- 
ance, and he received them in his office with much 


formality. 


At their entrance it was hinted: to them, that thay a 


muſt depoſit a crown as a fee for his advice. This 


being done, he demanded their names, where they 
lived, when and how they were robbed, if they ſuſ- 


pected any perſons, and what kind of perſons 
1 Vol. II. ry” they 
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they were; the particular goods that were loſt, 
and what reward would be given if the goods were 
returned. 

Theſe articles being known, were entered in a 
book he kept for that purpoſe, and then the perſons 
were aſſured that a careful enquiry ſhould be — 


and, if they called again in two or three days, he 
might poſſibly give them ſome intelligence. 


When they came according to appointment, and 


deſired to know what ſucceſs he had met with? 
* Why indeed, (ſays Jonathan) © I have heard 


* ſomething of your goods, but the perſon I ſent to 
* enquire tells me, that the rogues pretend they can 
pan them for more than you offer, and there- 


* fore, if ever they make reſtitution, it muſt be upon 


6 betting terms.—However, if I can but once come to 


ea the ſpeech of the raſcals, I dom t queſtion but I hall 


e bring them to reaſon.” 
If this did not always prevail with the owners of 
the goods, to offer an additional reward, it ſerved 


at leaſt to inhance their obligations to Jonathan, by 
making them imagine he uſed them very kindly, 


and took a great deal of pains, if, after their attend- 
ing two or three times more, he helped them to 


their goods again. 
Wild had always ſome advantage or other by e exa- 
mining ſo minutely into the circumſtances of a rob- 


bery. If, as was often the caſe, he knew as much 


of the matter before-hand, as thoſe who came for 


his aſſiſtance could tell him, his enquiries then ſerved 


to amuſe them, and prevent their ſuſpecting his con- 


ſciouſneſs: but, if he had not already been let into 


the whole, or any part of the ſecret, the exact in- 
formation he received by theſe means, was ſuch a 
check upon the thieves, that they ſeldom dared to 
conceal any thing from him; and, if they did, or re- 
fuled to accept of his terms, it was at their peril. 


Shop- 
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Shop- books, pocket- books, accompts, and other 
writings, which were formerly looked upon as things 
of no uſe but to the owners, and conſequently not 


worth ſtealing, were now become articles of con- 


liderable advantage to the thief, and more to the re- 


ceiver. Trifling curioſities, toys and trinkets, would 


fetch more by being returned to the proprietors, than 


| any body elſe would give for them. 


Jonathan now appeared with a ſword by his fide, 
and the firſt uſe that we find he made of it, was 
in an engagement with the wife of his boſom.— 
She had ſome time ſo provoked him to wrath, that 
he ſwore he would mark her for a bitch, and theres 8 
upon drawing his ſword, he cut off one of her ears. 
—This occaſioned a divorce ; but, however, Jona- 
than, in a grateful conſideration of the ſervice ſhe had 


done him, by bringing him into ſo large an acquain- 


tance, and aſſiſting him in his buſineſs, allowed her 
a weekly penſion as long as ſhe lived. 

But, to look a little back, we muſt here obſerve; 
that, before Jonathan made any great figure, he was 
for ſome time an aſſiſtant to Charles Hitchen, the 


City-Marſhal, in ſearching infamous houſes; and _ 


prehending diſorderly perſons. 
When they had been ſome time concerned in pro- 


moting ſo bleſſed a work, theſe hopeful reformers 


fell to loggerheads about one another's .honeſty, and . 


| fo they parted ; and each of them en e 
the buſineſs of thief-taking. 


In the ſame year, 1715, Jonathan left his houſe in 
Cock-Alley, and took lodgings at Mrs. Seagoe's in 


the Old-Bailey, where he went on in his own cal- 
ling ſaccesfully, notwithſtanding the Marſhal's op- 


poſition. The Marſhal was greatly enraged, and 
raſhly vowed that he would expoſe Jonathan's ro- 
gueries, and make him aſbamed to ſhew his face. 
Jonathan defied him to do his worſt. The Marſhal 
went to work, and, in the year 17 18, publiſhed a 

U 2 molt 
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moſt ſtupid pamphlet. under the title of, + The 
+ Regulator : Or, a diſcovery of the eg thief- 
© taker, and locks, - — in and about the city of Lon- 
don, with the thief taker's proclamation: alſo an 
ee account of all the flaſh words now in vogue among 
the thieves; &c. 

As in this pamphlet, and Jonathan' s anſwer, to it, 
there are ſeveral paſſages relating to his conduct, 
which are no where elſe to be met with, we ſhall 
make ſeveral extras from each. And as ſome know- 
ledge in the Canting Dialett is neceſſary to the under- 
ſtanding of thoſe paſſages, it may be proper to hegin 
with the Marſhals lift of Flaſh Words. 


2 be Rumbo, or the whit. Newgate. 
The Spinning Ken. Bridewell. 
Old Naſs. London-Bridewell, 
A Ken. A Houſe. 
A Boozing Ken. An Alchouſe. 
A Caſe, or a Flaſh Ken, A houſe frequented 4 | 
: Thieves. | 
- Autum. A Church. 
-. The Mount. London-Bridge. 
The Nubbing Cheat. The Gallows. 
- A Jigger. A Door. | 
The Dancers. The Stairs. 
The Glaze. The Window. 
The Quod Cull, The Turnkey. 
A Buzz, or a Prig. A Thief. | | 
A Cove, or Cull. A Man—Cull1s likewile frequent- 
ly uſed to fignify a fol. | 
The Baggage Man. He that carries off the booty. 
A Fence, or a Lock. A Receiver of ſtolen God. 
A Mill Ken, A Houſer breaker. | 


A File. A Pick-pocket. | | 
A Flaſh Cull. One that keeps company: with 
Thieves. 

A Bridle-Cull. A \ Uightwayman, 


| 4 Lift. 
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A Lift. A Shop-lifter, one that ſteals goods i ina. 


ſhop under pretence of buying them. 


| A Shop Sneak. | One that watches an .opportu- 
nity to. get into a hop. unſcep, and Teal the | 


goods, 
The Morning 4 To walk betimes . the 
ſtreets in the morning, and, if you ſee any body 


come out of doors, you then pi in and take what 


you can find. 


The Running Smabble. To run into a oy kg at rinks, | 
blow out the candle, and Joatch up ang thing | 


that you can carry off. 
The Foot Scamperer. A For oot Pad. 


The IWaggon Lay. Stealing goods out of vagg on at 


an inn, or on the road. 


The Raitling Lay. Stealing goods out of coaches 


as they paſs along the ſtreets. 
The Service Lay. | Hiring themſelves for ſervants i in 
order to rob the houſe. © 


The Queſtion Lay. To knock, at a "tans. early. in 
the morning and aſk for the maſter of the — | 
and, if he is in bed, to deſire the ſervant not 
to diſturb him, for you will wait till he riſes, 


and ſo you take an . of ealing 
ſomething. _ 

The Kid Lay. Is, when you ſee A boy or a — 
ter with a bundle, to deſire him to go of an 
errand for you, telling him you will take care 

of his goods the while; but, as ſoon as he is 
out of ſight, you make off with the bag. 

The Dub-Lay. Picking Pockets. 

To go upon the Top. Is when two Prigs are RES 


one gets upon the other's ſhoulders, and Ip. en- 


ters a chamber- window. | 9 * 


A Tail Drawer. He that ſteals a man s « ſword 


from his fide. ow” 


A Queer Cull. One that puts off bad money. 


A Cruiſer. A Beggar. 
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Lap Cull, A Drunken Man. 

An Old Gager. A Rich old Man. 

Bull or Gammon. He that joſtles a man, while 
another picks his pocket. 

A Scout Cull. A Watchman. 

Harman. A Conſtable. 3 

To Bundle the Cull of the Ken, To tie the Man of 

tze Houſe neck and Heels, 

To Slum the Ken. To break the Houſe. 

To Sirike the Gigg. To unlock the Door. 

To Lope the Dancers. To go up Stairs. | 

To Lope off. To Run away 

The Cull is Peery. The Man is fly. | 

The Cull comes au. He puts his hand in 12 | 
pocket. 

The Cull gigs. T he Man looks. 

A Buttock. A Street-walker. 

A Buttock and File. A Ms gore Whore. 

A Twang. A Bully. 

A Trap: He that after a Buttoct and File, has bit 

2 @ Cull of his pocket book, makes it his buſi- 

neſs to find out where the man lives, and 
extort n from him to en his being 

expoſed. | 
To. Pay- back. To return ſtolen goods. 

A Paß. A Crowd'of People. 

A Puſhing Tout. A Thief's Watchman' or Scout, 

one that carries intelligence of a Puſh. 

A Boman Fr. A bold or dexterous Thief, a {ure 

R | 


ogue. 
All's Bouman. al is ſafe. 
Do ſpeak, To ſteal 
N09 Fiſt. To ſearch. 
| Ti 0 — . To make a noiſe, confeſs or im- 
7 0 es the - ane. To be whipped at the Cart 8 


Ty 
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A Wipe, or Cloat. A Hankerchief, 910 
A Lobb. A Snuff. box, or ene nee old? 
A Bit or Truff. A Purſe. ; hao1ps « 
| A Reader. A Pocket-book. egen 
AX Tail. A Sword. ro} te 
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D ze Glimmed, To be Burnt in the Hand, 


To be Topped or Scragged. To be e 
Darbies. Fetters. | 

A Dub, or Tilt, A pick lock Key. 

A Glim. A Candle, | 


 AGlimſtick. A Candleſtick, or Dark kanten 


4 Beſs, or Betty. A ſmall Iron Crow, 
Pops. Piſtols. 

A ad. A Bed. 

Dudds. Linnen. - 


Mid. A Shirt. 
Stock- Drawers. Stockings. 


Stampers. Shoes. | 
A Poll, or Catſing. A dons x) + 
A Shap. A Hat. 


A Tye. A Neckcloth. 
Famſtrings. Gloves. 


J Clank: A Tankard. 0 . D210 Ol 
A Beaker. A Silver Tum 2 20h 
Feeders. Spoons. 
A Mauſe. A Bundle. 


* os 


A Chive. A Knife, 


A Loge. A Watch; 
A Toge. A Coat. 


A Peter. A Trunk, or Portmantean, 


Jacob. A Ladder. 5 21 , 0 1 
Rum Fam. A Gold Ring. 11 1 
A Tumbler, A Cart, or W N h 1 


of Rattler. ay Coach. 
A Boufer. A 


Finny. A Funeral, 


Rage. Gold. 855 
1 Silver. * 
The 


i 


1 


„ 
The Tattler is up. The Moon ſhines: 
Boned, or Habbled, or Snabbled. Taken: | 
The Auge. T he Dark. ö | 


An Abſtra# of the City Marſhal's Garden of Jonathati 


Wild, Sc. with ſome amendments. as to the file. 


F theſe ſhould hold 7 ring peace, the 25 in 
the ſtreet would cry out of ſuch abominable prac- 


tices, as are committed and carried on in this city 


and places adjacent, by thieves and robbers, and— 
thief-takers. | 
One thief-taker brought to juſtice, is more for the 


advantage of the city, than a hundred thieves; and 


in order thereto, I ſhall here take notice of only one 
of the aforeſaid felonious practices, taking it for grant- 


ed, that all the reſt are of the ſame management; 


to wit, a gentlewoman, as ſhe was paſſing along in 


the evening in a coach, on the South-fide of St. Paul's 


Church-yard, was there, in a moſt audacious and 


barbarous manner, robbed to à conſiderable value, 
by three of the moſt notorious rogues, Will Matthews, 
Chriſtopher Matthews, and Obadiah Lemon, (who 
agreed to make himſelf an evidence) that ever this 
kingdom was plagued with; which being. diſcovered 
and ſought after, in order to bring them to juſ- 
tice for ſo doing, the Thief. taker hearing of the 


ſame, and fearing that he might by this means 


loſe three of the moſt profitable-cuſtomers which be- 


longed to his felonious ſhop, immediately ſummon- 


ed the three aforeſaid offenders to a friendly con- 


ference, where it was: unanimouſly agreed that the 


only way to ſave them, at this critical juncture, was, 
for one of them ts make himſelf an evidence, &c. 
« Well then,” ſaith the Thief-taker, in order to 
0 blind the juſtice, and that he may take the infor- 
„ mation, is to induce him to believe that we are 


Mi Hg 3 for the good of __ — there- 


“fore, 


- 


1 
” * fore, you muſt put into the information a nume- 
* rous train of offenders which have been concerned 
** with you, either in robberies, or buying, or re- 


2 © celving of your ſtolen g 


vou muſt be ſure to promiſe him, the ſaid juſtice, | 


that you will convict them all: and, that there may 
5 be a perfect harmony between us, you . ſhall hear 


me, your Counſellor, your Thief. taker, and Factor, 


« protaiſe as faithfully that I will a apprebend, take, 
* and bring them to juſtice for the ſame. But, 


I — By the bye, I maſt give you this caution, to leave. 


out the ſixty dozen of handkerchiefs that were taken 


= « by Mr. Ridley, from a Dyer's ſervant, whom they 


« ſent on a ſham errand, for which handkerchiefs 1 
received thirty guineas from the owner, but gave 
* Oakey, Lemon, Land Mr. Johnſon but ten guineas. 
* That you do not put ſuch and ſuch robberies 
into the information, becauſe I was employed 
* by the perſons that you robbed, to get their goods 


a again, and, they not bidding money enough for 
the ſame, they were not returned to the right 


* ner. Therefore, you know ſuch muſt be left 


„out, otherwiſe I ſhall bring my own neck into 


the nooſe, and put it in the power of every little 
4 prig, as well as others, to pull the cord at their 
* pleaſure; and, upon ſuch terms, who the devil 


u would be your factor?“ 


Let us now ſee what is the coriſequence of this 
frittiſh and felonious information; but deceiving the 
magiſtrate, and letting the three aforeſaid notorious 
offenders eſcape the hand of juſtice, and hanging up 
a couple of ſhim ſham thieves (Hugh Oakley and 


Fg Chickley) which he got little or nothing by, 


in their room: and likewiſe to give the Thief. taker 


an opportunity to rob or extort a ſum of money out 


of all the reſt in the information, by making up 
and. componnding the felonies with them, which, 
No. 15. Yor. II, X LO | by 


goods; and at the ſame time 
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by a modeſt computation, cannot amount to leſs than 
a hundred pounds, or more, &c. 

I hen is it not high time for the Citizens of Lon- 
don, and the places adjacent, to beſtir themſelves, 
| when the greateſt offenders have found a way, with 
the aſſiſtance of their friend the Fhief-taker, to eſcape 
the hand of juſtice? This will give them encou- | 
ragement, and make them deſperate, as well as fre- 
quent in their robberies, and, what the citizens and 
others muſt dearly pay for, if not timely prevented, | 
by putting a ſtop to the ſame. 

In ſhort, the thief, the goal, the juſtice, and the 
King's evidence, all of them ſeem to be influenced 
and managed by him, and, at this rate, none will 
be brought to the gallows, bat ſuch as he * 
fit, &c. 

Now, if enquiry were to be made, by what means 
We arrived to this pitch of preferment he 1s now 
| at, you will find that he hath been a great profi- 

. in all matters and things, that he hath hither- 
to engaged in. 

I. Who, when in a private ſtation, and followed 
the trade of Buckle. making, knew how to plate a 
crown- piece as well as any that followed that em- 
ployment. 

II. When he became an evidence, did the buſineſs 
ſkittiſhly, and as OE as any of thoſe he now 
lets up. 

III. When he was: a Twang; and followed the 
tail of his wife, Mary Milliner, a common night- 
walker, no ſooner had ſhe picked a pocket, and given 
him the fignal by a Hem! or otherwile, but he had 
impudence and courage enough to attack the Cull, 
until the Buttock had made her eſcape. 5 

IV. When king of the gipſies, Jonathan Wild 
did execute the hidden and dark part of a ſtroller 


to all intents and . until, in Holborn, by 
order 
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order of * juſtice, his Htittiſo and babooniſb ma- 
jeſty was ſet in the flocks for the ſame. | - 
V.. Now King among the thieves, and Lying- 


| malter-general of England, Captain. general of the 


army of plunderers, and Ambaſſador Extraordinary 
from the Prince of the Air, hath taken up his refi- 


_ dence in an apartment fitted up on purpoſe for him 


in the Palace of the Queen of Hell, where continual 
attendance 1s given for receiving and buying ſtolen 
goods; as likewile, to pay them back again, provided 
the right owners will offer money enough for the 
ſame; but if not, then doth his excellency fly off, 
and give you to underfland, that the goods he hath 
heard of, are not yours, and that he cannot aſſiſt, 


you, and that you may be gone about your buſineſs, 


for —— he will take a ſum of money of the thief, 
or diſpole of the goods ſome other way. Certainly, 


ſuch a monſter of iniquity as this 1s not to be found 
in any part of the habitable world, fave only in this 
kingdom, and this infatuated city, and Places e 
thoſe places of general corruption. 

VI. There being one thing more, which he ear- 
neſtly deſires, and ſollicits to be employed in find- 
ing out, and ſetting up evidences againſt the falſe 
coiners, and, then vou need not doubt but in a lit- 
tle time you will have as many coiners, as you have 
thieves. O! London! London! fo much famed 


for thy good order; by what means is it now come 


to pals, that thou art become a receptacle for a 
den of thieves and robbers, and all forts of villainous 
perſons and practices? 

It may be proper to examine a lie into the trade 
of puniſhing wickedneſs and vice, the ſame being 


become one of the moſt myſterious, profitable, and 


flouriſhing trades now in the kingdom—and the open, 
but unwarrantable and peraicious prattice of the re- 


FP/ator > as Wud. * | 
2 | And 
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And, in order ied, I fhall here take a view 
of him in the public 8 which he ſo much 


boaſteth of, and fain would perſuade you, that he 


doth ſo much good to the public, by ſtopping the 
whores, and other perſons viciouſly. inclined, and 
forcibly entering the houſes of bawdry, and taking 
them out from thence, and committing them to goals, 
And now I pray, what's the conſequence of all this? 
woeful experience plainly ſhews, that, by the ill ac- 
quaintance, and converſation they meet with there, 


they learn to be thieves, and find the way to the 


Thief. takers houſes, ſet up by them on purpoſe to 
harbour and train up one brood of thieves under 
another, and ſo ſcreen and ſave them from the gal- 
lows, to the end that they may live by the reverſion 
of them. And now it 1s the general complaint, 


that people are afraid, when it is dark, to come to 


their houſes. for fear that their hats and wigs ſhould 
be ſnatched from off their heads, or their ſwords 
taken from their ſides, or, that they may be blind- 
ed, knocked down, cut, or {tabbed ; nay, the coaches 
cannot ſecure them, but, they are likewiſe aſſaulted, 
cut and robbed in the public ſtreets.— And, how 
gan you ſuppoſe it to be otherwiſe; when there 
are ſo many public offices, public and pri- 


vate houſes, public inns and public ſhops, ſet up on 


purpoſe to harbour thieves and robbers, and carry on 


the baſeſt deſigns with them.— 


Jonathan Wild's Account of 2 and the City 
Marſhal. 


"HEN two of a profeſſion are at variance, 

/ the world is let into many important diſco- 
veries; and, whether it be among :thief-takers, 
lawyers, or clergymen, an expectation naturally ariſes 
of ſome Billingſgate treatment.—PFor the ſatisfaction 


of the world in this particular, I ſhall, like a true cock 


. of 
V..F 


1 0 


oß the game, anſwer Mr. Hitchen at his own weas 


ons.— _ 

 — Says my old maſter in iniquity, © One thief- 
* taker brought to juſtice, is more for the advantage 
e of the city, than a hundred thieves:” Not to juſ- 


tify the practice of thief-taking, 1 acquieſce wtih him 
in this, if the oldeſt offenders are to be firſt proſe- 
_  cuted, and then I'll leave the world to judge, 


—— Who will firſt deſerve an exemplary puniſh- 
ment. | 
This looks as if Jonathan was not the original 
thief-taker, but, that he borrowed ſome hints from the | 
Marſhal, and afterwards improved them. 

The information he mentioned, in reſpect to the 


ſetting up an evidence, is entirely groundleſs, the per- 


ſon accuſed being perfectly ignorant of it; and there 
are enough to prove that the evidence voluntarily 
appeared before my Lord Mayor: and, as for not 
returning of goods for want of a reward ſufficient 
to the value, I ſhall ſhew what flagrant crimes 


the City Marſhall __y been guilty of, of this na- 


(Ure.— 

Jonathan does not here deny the charge of not re- 
turning the goods, and therefore we may venture to 
take it for fact. 

Says this author, —“ He knew how to plate a crown 
piece as well as any that followed that employ- 
* ment.” Now, if he could prove this aſſertion, or 

any thing like it, it is very rational to ſuppoſe, chat 


he would bring the thief.taker to condign puniſh» 


ment, being his implacable enemy.— 
That ſetting up evidences againſt falſe coiners is 


the way to have as many coiners as thieves, is ſuch 


a piece of nonſenſe, abſurdity, and contradiction, that 
it is not to be paralleled. 

And it is a notable piece of inconſiſtency to fay, 
that taking whores out of bawdy-houſes, and ſend- 


ing them to > workhouſes, m makes them thieves. By 


this 


— 
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this way of arguing, the houſes of correction, in- 
ſtead of deterring iniquity, increaſe thefts, and rob. 


beries, and the reformers of manners are the pro- 
moters of wickedneſs. But it is no wonder that the 
Marſhal, throughout his treatiſe, expreſſes a great 
deal of uneaſineſs at the informers, for thoſe per- 
ſons very much leſſen his intereſt in ſuppreſſing houſes 
of lewdneſs, the keepers whereof have been gene- 
rally penſioners to him. —— I can produce perſons 


who will make it appear, that ſeveral houſes of ill 


fame are ſupported by quarterly payments to him: 
Beſides, there being frequently ſums of money ex- 
torted from libertines for connivance at their lewd- 


neſs, and ſometimes from perſons entirely innocent, 


and unacquainted with the character of thafe houſes. 
And he bas of late been ſo audacious, as to exa- 
amine taverns of the beſt reputation, and inſiſt upon 


yearly compolitions from them, though the only pay- 


ment he has met with, has . a ſalute with a 


crab tree cudgel, and a decent toſs in a blanket. 
He has ſhewn ſuch an excellence in the Flaſh or . 


Cant dialect, that every body mult allow him a mai- 
ter, and that experience only muſt have compleat- 


ed him.—His dialogue demanſtrates his great know- 


ledge in the intrigues of pick-pockets, houſe-breakers, 
and highwaymen; and a man would {wear by his 
apt deſcription, that he had been an Actor in all. 


The boys in the Ken ſwearing and grinning like ſo 


many hell cats, and the man in the filver-buttoned 
coat, and knotted wig, with a ſword by his ſide, is 
an exact ſcene of a city- officer, and his company of 
pickpockets at an alehouſe between Moorfields and 


Iſlington, where they uſed to rendezvous daily, the 
boys giving an account of their day's work, and the 
| maſter diſpenſing further inſtructions. 


I need not mention his being nearer the pillory 


than ever a certain perſon was to the ſtocks. — And, 


however a certain diminitive perſon may reſemble a 
| Baboon, 
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Baboon, it is evident to all that know the giganitte 


City Marſhal, that he wants nothing but a clo- 
ven foot to perlonate, in all 1eſpects, his father 


Beelzebub. 

There are many other particulars -which 1 thall 
omit, and proceed to ſeveral matters of fact, to make 
appear, that (inſtead of a ſcoundrel author's being 
intirely free from all the evil practices he has treat- 
ed of) he is guilty of the lame crimes he pretends 
to tix upon others. | 

After the Marſhal's ſuſpenſion in his office, and 
he was forbid attendance on the Lord-Mayor, he 
on a time applied himſelf to the Buckle- maker near 
Cripplegate, in the following manner : | 
] am very ſenſible that you are let into the know- 
* ledge of the intrigues of the Compter, particular- 
* ly with relation to the ſecuring of Pocket- books: 
but your experience is inferior to mine; I can put 

* you in a far better method than you are acquaint- 

* ed with, and which may be done with ſafety; 
* for, though I am ſuſpended, I {till retain the pow- 
« erof acting as conſtable, and, notwithſtanding I 
cannot be heard before my Lord- Mayor as for- 
„ merly, I have intereſt among the Aldermen upon 
* any complaint. 

But I muſt firſt tell you, that you will ſpoil the 


trade of Thief. taking, in advancing greater rewards 


than are neceſſary ; I give but half-a-crown a book, 
* and, when the thieves and pick-pockets ſee you and 
*1 confederate, they Il ſubmit to our terms, and like- 


„ wile continue their theſts for fear of coming to the 


* rallows. by our means.—You ſhall take a turn with 
* me as my ſervant, or aſſiſtant, and well commence 


© our rambles this night.” 


Tbe night approaching, the Marſhal and the Buckle- 
maker began their walk at Temple-bar, and called 


in at ſeveral brandy- hops, and alehouſes, between 
that 
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that and Fleet-ditch : Some of the maſters of theſe 
houſes complimented the Marſhal with punch, 
others with brandy, and ſome preſented him with 
fine ale, offering their ſervice to their n pro- 
tector. | 
The Marſhal made them little anſwer ; but gave 
them to underſtand, all the ſervice he expected from 
them was, to give him information of pocket- books, 
or any goods ſtolen, as a Pay-back; * For you wo- 
% men of the town,” (addreſſing himſelf to ſome fe- 
males in one of the ſhops) © make it a common 
practice to reſign things of this nature to the bul- 
* hes and rogues of your retinue ;——but this ſhall 
e be no longer borne with, III give you my word; 
e both they and you ſhall be detected, unleſs you 
deliver all the pocket-books you meet with to me. 
„ What do you think I bought my place for, but 
* to make the moſt of it? and you are to under- 
*« ſtand this is my man (pointing to the Buckle- 
© maker) to aſſiſt me. And if you at any time for 
«the future refuſe to yield up the watches and books 
* you take, either to me, or my ſervant, you may 
« be aſſured of being all ſent to Bridewell, and not one 
* of you ſhall be permitted to walk the ſtreets. F or, 
* notwithſtanding I am under a ſuſpenſion, (the chief 
“ reaſon of which is, for not ſuppreſſing the =_ 
0 n of ſuch vermin as you) I have ſtill 
wer of puniſhing, and you ſhall dearly pay for 
" * leaſt diſobedience to what I have commanded.” 
Strutting along the ſtreets a little farther, the Mar- 
ſhal on a ſudden ſeized two or three dexterous pick- 
pockets, reprimanding them for not paying their re- 
ſpects to their mighty Chief; and withal, aſking them 
to what parts of the town they were rambling, and 
| whether they did. not ſee him? to which they an- 
ſwered, that they ſaw him at a diſtance (he being 


by and remarkable enough to be known by them and 
5 their 
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their brethren) but he caught hold of them ſo hal. 


tily, that they had no time to addreſs him. We 
* have been ftrolling,” continued the pick-pockets, 


& over Moorfields, and from thence to the Blue-Boar, 


in purſuit of you; but, not finding you as uſual, 
« we were under ſome fears that you were indiſpoſ- 


e d:“ The Marſhal replied, he ſhould have given 


them a meeting there, but had been employed the 


whole day with his new man. You are to be very 
careful, ſaid he, © not to oblige any perſon but 


© myſelf, or forvanic. with pocket books: if you pre- 


« ſume to do otherwiſe, you, ſhall ſwing for it, and 
„ we are out in the city every night to obſerve your 


t motions.” Theſe inſtructions given, the pick-pockets 


left us, making their maſter a low congee, and pro- 
miſing obedience. This was the progreſs of the firſt 
night with the Buckle-maker, whom he told, that 
his ſtaff of authority terrified the 1gnorant to the 
extent of his wiſhes. 

Some nights afterwards, walking towards the back 


part of St. Paul's, ſaid the Marſhal to the Buckle- 


maker, III now ſhew you a brandy ſhop that en- 


© tertains no company but whores and thieves. This 


«is a houſe for our purpoſe, and I am informed, 


- * that a woman of the town, who frequents it, has | 
lately decently robbed a gentleman of his watch 


te and pocket-book ; - the advice I received from her 


oy companion, with whom J have a good underſtand- 


„ing. We will go into the houſe, and, if we can 
e find this woman, I will aſſume a more ſtern coun- 


d tenance (though at beſt, I look like an infernal) 
& and; by continued threats, extort a confeſſion, and 


te by that means get poſſeſſion of the watch and 
ct pocket- book; in order to which, do you lily accoſt 
* her companion.“ Here he deſcribed her.“ Call 
to, her, and inform her, that your maſter is in a 
10 Janet ill humour, and {wears, if ſhe does not 
6 0 make a diſcovery where the watch and 
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ee pocket-book may be found, at fartheſt by to- mor. 
« row, he will certainly ſend her to the Compter, and 


t thence to the Work. houſe.” 


The means being thus concerted to gain the va- 
luable goods, both maſter and man entered the ſhop, 
in purſuit of the game, and, according to expec- 
tation, they found the perſon wanted, with ſeveral 
others; whereupon the Marſhal, ſhewing an enraged 


countenance, becoming the defign, and the Buckle- 


maker being obliged.to follow his example, the com- 
pany ſaid, that the maſter and man looked as ſour 
as two devils,.—“ Devils, ſaid the Marſhal, I'll 
* make fome of you devils, if you do not immedi- 
* ately diſcover the watch and pocket-book, I am 
* employed to procure.”——* We do not know 
* your meaning, Sir,” an{wered ſome, © Who do you 


* diſcourſe to?” ſaid others, we know nothing of 


it. The Marſhal replied in a more foft tone, 
* You are ungrateful to the laſt degree, to deny me 
6 this ſma}l requeſt, when I never was let into the 


© ſecret of any thing to be taken from a gentleman, 


but I communicated it to you, deſcribing the perſon 


* ſo exactly, that you could not miſtake the man; an 


* there is fo little got at this rate, that the devil may 


* trade with you for me.” 


This ſpeech being over, the Marſhal gave a nod 
to his man, who, in obedience to his maſter's mo- 
tions, and his former commands, called one of the 
women to the door, and, telling the ſtory above di- 
rected, the female anſwered, + © Unconſcionable de- 
vil! when he gets five or ten guineas, not to 
* beſtow above five or ten ſhillings upon us unfortu- 


© nate wretches : but however, rather than go to f 


„the Compter, I'll try what is to be done.” 
The woman, returning to the Marſhal, aſked him, 


what he would give for the delivery of the watch, 


being ſeven or eight pounds in value, and the pocket- 
book having in it ſeveral notes and goldſmith's 
= nl z bills; 


— 


as ) | | 
bills : to which the Marſhal anſwered, a guinea, 4 


told her, it was much better to comply, than to go 


to Newgate, which ſhe muſt certainly _ * her 
refuſal. 

The woman replied, that the watch was in pawn 
for forty ſhillings, and, if he did not advance that 


ſum, ſhe ſhould be obliged to ſtrip herſelf for the 


redemption, though, when her furbelowed ſcarf was 
laid afide, ſhe had nothing underneath, but furni- 
ture for a paper-mill. After abundance of words, 


he allowed her gos. for the watch and book, which ſhe 
accepted, and the watch was never returned to the 


owner, | 
Some little time after this, a kb in liquor 


going into the Blue-boar, near Moorfields, with a a2 


woman of the town, immediately loſt his watch. 
He applied to the Marſhal, deſiring his aſſiſtance; 
but the Buckle- maker being well acquainted with the 
walk between Cripplegate, and Moorfields, had the 


fortune to find the woman, The maſter immedi- 


ately ſeized her, on notice given, and, by vehement 
threatnings, obliged her to a confeſſion. She de- 
clared, that ſhe had ſtolen the watch, and carried it 


to a woman, that kept a brandy-ſhop near, deſiring 


her to aſſiſt in the ſale of it. The miſtreſs of the 
brandy-ſhop readily anſwered, ſhe had it from an 
honeſt young woman that frequented her houſe, 


whoſe huſband was gone to ſea; whereupon, ſhe 


pawned the watch for its value, and ordered the 
fale. 

This ſtory ſceming n the Watch angie 
purchaſed the watch, and gave che money agreed 
for it, which was fifty ſhillings. Thus the ſale of 
the watch being diſcovered, the Marſhal with his 


ſtaff and aſſiſtants, immediately repaired to the Watch- 


maker's houſe; and ſeized the Watch-maker, in the 
ſame manner as a perſon would do the greateſt crimi- 
nal: he carried him to a public houſe, telling him, 

IS | that, 
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that, if he did not forthwith ſend for the watch, he 


ſhould be committed to Newgate. 
The Watch-maker, not being any ways accuſtom- 
of to unfair dealings, directly anſwered, that he 


bought the watch, nd the perſon he had it of 


would produce ths woman that ſtole it, if it were 


ſtolen, the woman being then preſent. The Marſhal 
replied, he had no buſineſs with the perſons that 


ſtole the watch, but with him in whoſe poſſeſſion it 
was found, and that, if he did not inſtantly ſend 


for the watch, and deliver it, without infiſting upon 
any money, but, on the contrary, return him thanks 


for his civility, which deferved five or ten pieces, 


he would, without delay, ſend him to Newgate. 
Hereupon the innocent Watch-maker, being much 


ſurprized, ſent for the watch, and ſurrendered it to 


him; and ſince that he has been well ſatisfied, that 
the perſon who owned the watch made a preſent to 
the Marſhal of three guineas for his trouble, and 
the poor Watch-maker never had a farthing for 
h fifty ſhillings. This ſtory and the following, 
ſufficiently demonſtrate the honeſty of the Cy Mar- 


| mal. 


Some time ago a Biſcuit- baker near - Wapping, har- 


ing loſt a pocket- book, wherein was, among other 


papers, an Exchequer bill for 100 l. applied himſelf 
to the Marſhal's Man, the Buckle-maker, for the re- 


covery thereof; the Buckle-maker adviſed him to 
advertiſe it, and ſtop the payment of the bill, which 


he did accordingly; but, baving no account of his 


bill, he came to the Buckle-maker ſeveral times 
about it, and at length he told him, there had 
been with him a tall man, with a long peruke and 
ſword, calling himſelf the City Marſhal, and aſked 
him, if he had loſt his pocket-book ? the Biſcuit- 
maker anſwered, Yes, defiring to know his reaſons 


for aſking him ſuch a bps and whether he 
| could 


r 
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could give him any intelligence. He replied, no, he 
could not give him any intelligence of it as yet, but 
deſired to be informed, whether he had employed 
any perſon to ſearch after it ? To which the Biſcuit- 
baker anſwered, he had employed one Wild. Where- 
upon the Marſhal told him, he was under a miſtake, 
for he ſhould have applied to him, who was the only 
perſon in England that could have ſerved him, being 
well aſſured it was entirely out ef the power of Wild, 
or any of thoſe fellows, to know where it was. 
Which was very certain, he having it at that time 
in his cuſtody, and defired to know the reward that 
would be given. The gentleman anſwered, he would 
give 101. The Marſhal replied, that a greater re- 
ward ſhould. be offered, for that Exchequer bills, 
and thoſe things were ready money, and could im- 
mediately be ſold, and that, if he had employed him 
in the beginning, and offered 40 or gol. he would have 
ſerved him. 
The biſcuit- baker acquainting Wild with this ſtory, 
Wild gave it as his opinion, that the pocket - book 
was in The Marſhal's poſſeſſion, and therefore it would 
be to no purpoſe to continue advertiſing it, he being 
well aſſured, that the Marſhal would not have taken 
the pains to find out the biſcuit-baker, unleſs he knew 
how to get at it. 

Upon the whole, Wild adviſed the bini le | 
rather to advance his bidding, conſidering what 
hands the note was in, and becauſe. the Marſhal had 
often told his ſervant, how eaſily he could diſpoſe of 
Bank notes and Exchequer bills, at gaming-houſes, 
which he very much frequented. 

Purſuant to this advice, the owner at laſt went a 
ſecond time to the Marſhal, and bid forty pounds for 
his pocket- book and bill. Zounds, Sir, ſaid the 
Marſhal, © you are too late !” which was all che ſa- 
tisfaction he gave him. Thus the poor biſcuit- baker 

was icked out of his n bill; but it hap- 
5 | * 
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pened a ſmall time after, that ſome of the young fry 
of pick-pockets, under the tuition of the Marſhal, 
fell out in ſhating the money given them for this very 
| et-book ; whereupon one of them came to the 
> perſon firſt employed by the biſcuit-baker, and dif. 
covered the whole matter, viz. that he had fold 
bars biſtuit-baker's pocket- book, with the hundred 
und Exchequer note in it, and other bills, to the 
City. Marſhal, at a tavern in Alderſgate-ſirert, for 
four or five guineas. 
The perſon, to whom the boy applied himſelf, 
aſked him what ſort of a perſon the gentleman was 
that he took it from, who readily anſwered, that he 


was a luſty elderly man, with light hair, which Was 
very apparent to be the ſame perſon. There are 


ſeveral living who will juſtify this [account of the] 
whole affair, and the Exchequer bill was never re- 


turned to the owner, but paid to another perſon, 


though? it could never be traced back. 

This account, entirely fact, contains a charge far 
greater than any the Marſhal has pretended to fix 
| un: the thief- takers, as he files him. 


To ſhew farther the devlitigs and good waitin 


; between the Marſhal and the thieves and pick- 8 


kets about owe, 1 think it _ to inſert the 
5 following ſtory. 


Some time ago, when a perſon ſtood i in the Pillory 


near Charing: Crofs, a gentleman in the crowd was 


deprived of a pocket-book, which had in it bills and 
lottery- tickets, to the value of ſeveral hundred 


pounds ; ; and a handſome reward was at firſt offered 


for it in a publie Advertiſement, thirty . at 
leaſt, 


e Marſhal, having a ſuſpicivn, that a famous | 
1 bo pocket, known by his lame hand, had taken the 


ok, he + to him, and, to enforce a _— 
an 


2 


3 
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at leaſt, if not Newgate, ſhall be your reſidence.” 
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and delivery, told him, with a great deal of aſſurance 
that he muſt be the. perſon, ſuch a man, with a lame 
hand, being deſcribed by the gentleman, to be near 
him, and whom, he was certain, had ſtolen his begk. 
6 In ſhort,” fays he, you had the book, and you 
© muſt bring it to me, and you ſhall ſhare the re- 
ard; but if you refuſe to comply with ſuck ad- 
« vantageous terms, you mul} never expect to come 
* within the City gates; for, if you do, Bridewell 
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After ſeveral meetings, the Marſhal's old friend 
could not deny that he had the pocket-book ; but be - 
ſaid to the Marſhal, I did not expect this rigorous - 
treatment from you, after the ſervices I have done 
5 you, in concealing you ſeveral times, and by that 
means keeping you out of a goal. It is nat the 
way to expeGt any future ſervice, when all wy 
former good offices are forgotten 

Notwithſtanding theſe reaſons, the Marſhal till in· 
fſted upon what he had at firft propoſed; and, at 
length, the pick-pocket conſidering that he cauld not 
repair to the Exchange, or elſewhere, to follew his 
pilfering employment, without the Marſhal's conſent, 
and fearing to be a mark of his revenge, he gone 
deſcended to part with the pocket-book, upon terms 
reaſonable between buyer and ſeller. Whereupon, 
toys the Marſhal, * I loſt all my money laſt * at 

ming, except a gold watch in my pocket, which 

I believe there will be no enquiry after, it coming 
© to hand by an intrigue with a famous woman ef 4 
the town, whom the gentleman will be aſhamed to — # 
* proſecute, for fear of expoſing himſelf. II exe 
change goods for goods with — So the pick - 
pocket, rather than he would riſk the conſequence of 
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We ſhall now preſent you with a ſtory, which ſhews 
the Marſhal's prodigious courage and forwardnels 


- to hang Burglars, even his own pupils, tor the 
"WP. 


One what, not far from St. Paul's, the Marſhal, 
and the Bucklemaker his man, met with a detachment 
of pick-pocket boys, who inſtantly, at the ſight of 


their maſter, took to their heels and ran away. The 


Buckle- maker aſked the meaning of their ſurprize. 
To which the Marſhal anſwered, I know their 


* meaning, a pack of rogues ! they were to have met 


s me in the fields this morning with a book, I am in- 
formed they have taken from a gentleman, and 
they are afraid of being ſecured for their diſobedi- 
< ence. There is Jack Jones among them, —We'll 
catch the whore's-birds.” Jack Jones, running be- 
hind a coach to make his eſcape, was taken by the 
Marſhal and his man. The maſter carried him to a 


_ tavern, and threatened him ſeverely, telling him he 


believed they were turned houſe-breakers, and that 


they were concerned in a burglary lately committed 
by four young criminals. This happening to be fact, 


and the boy fearing the Marſhal had been informed 


of it, he, for his own ſecurity, confeſſed, and the 


Marſhal promiſed to ſave his life on his becoming 
evidence.  Whereupon the Marſhal committed the 


boy to the Compter till the next morning, when he 


carried him before a Juſtice of the peace, who took 
his information, and iſſued a warrant for * e 
ben ding his companions. 

Notice being given where the as were to be 
found, viz. at a houſe in Beach-lane, the Marſhal and 
his man went privately in the night thither, and 
liſtening at the door, they over-heard the boys, with 


ſeveral others in a mixed company. 
They 
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They entered the houſe, where they met ten or 
eleven perſons, who were in a great rage, enquiring 


O 


what buſineſs the Marſhal had there, and laluted 
him with a few Damn ye's; which occaſioned the Mar- 
ſhal to make a prudent retreat, pulling the door 
after him, and leaving his little man. to the mercy 
of the ſavage company. 

In a ſhort time, the Marſhal returned with eight 


or ten watchmen and a conſtable; and, at the door, 


the Marſhal, out of his daſtardly diſpoſition, though 


his pretence was a ceremonious reſpect, obliged the 


conſtable to go in firſt ; but the conſtable and Mar 


ſhal were both ſo long in their compliments, that the 


man thought neither of them would enter in: at laſt 


the conſtable entering with his long {taff extended 
before him, the Marſhal manfully followed, crying 


out, Where are the rebel villains ? Why don't ye 
„ ſecure them?“ The Buckle-maker anſwered; that 


they were under the table ; upon which the conſtable 
pulled out the juvenile offenders, neither of whom 


were above twelve years of age. The two boys now _ 


taken were committed to Newgate; but the fact be- 


ing committed in the county of Surry, they were 


afterwards removed to the Marſhalſea Priſon. The 
aſſizes coming on at Kingſton, and Jones giving his 


evidenge againſt his companions, before the grand 
Jury, the bill was found, and the Marſhal indorſed 


his name on the back of it, to have the honour 


of being an evidence againſt theſe monſtrous houſe- 


breakers, On the trial, the nature of the fact was 
declared; but the parents of the offenders appeared, 
and ſatisfied the court, that the Marſhal was the 
occaſion of the ruin of theſe boys, by taking them 
into the fields, and encouraging them in the ſteal- 


ing of pocket- books: and told him, on his affirm- 


ing ey were thieves, that he had made them 
ſuch. 
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The judge obſerving the Marſhal's views were 
more to get the reward than to do juſtice; ſummed 
-up the charge to the jury in favour of the boys, 
who were thereupon acquitted, and the Marſhal re- 
primanded. He was ſo enraged at this, and fo 
angry with himſelf for not accuſing the boys of other 
crimes, that he immediately returned to London, 
and left his man to diſcharge the ww reckoning 
at Kingſton. 


.N Be following Story is a fr companion to the preceed- 
ing one. 


A gentleman, that had loſt his watch when in com- 


pany with a woman of the town, applied to a per- 
Jon belonging to the Compter, who recommended 


him to the Buckle maker to procure the ſame; and 


the gentleman applying accordingly to him, and giv 
ing a deſcription of the woman, the Buckle. , 
a few days after, traverſing Fleet-ſtreet with his 
maſter in an evening, happened to meet with the 
female, (as he apprehended by the deſcription of the 
88 gentleman) who had ſtolen the watch, and, coming 
nearer, he was ſatisfied therein. | 
He. told his maſter, that ſhe was the' very perſon 
deſcribed : to which the maſter anfwered, with an 
air of pleaſure, ** I am glad to find we have a 


proſpect of ſomething to-night to defray our ex- 


_ * Pences,: aud immediately with his man ſeized 


the female, and carried her to a public- houſe, 


where, upon examination, ſhe confeſſed it was in her 
power to ſerve the Marſhal in it; telling him, that, 
if he would pleaſe to go with her home, or ſend 
his man, the watch would be returned, and a ſuit- 


- able reward for the trouble. The man aſked his | 


maſter his opinion, whether he- thought he might 
purſue the woman with ſafety ? to which he replied, 


Yes, for that he knew her: and giving hints of his 
following 
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following at a reaſonable diſtance for his ſecurity, 


which he did with a great deal of precaution, as will 
appear; for the man proceeding with the female, ſhe 
informed him that her huſband, who had the wat 
about him, was at a tavern near White-fryars, and, 


if he would condeſcend to go thither, he might be 


furniſhed with it, without giving himfelf any further 


trouble, together with the reward he deſerved. To 


which the man conſented, and, coming to the tavern, 


ſhe made enquiry for the company ſhe had been 


with but a ſhort ſpace before; and, being inform- 
ed they were {till in the houſe, ſhe ſent in word by 
the drawer, that the gentlewoman, who had been 

with them that evening, deſired the favour to ſpeak 
with them. The drawer going in, and delivering the 


meſlage, immediately three or four gentlemen came 
from the room to the woman : ſhe gave them to un- 
derſtand, that the Marſhal's man had accuſed her of 
ſtealing a watch, telling them ſhe ſuppoſed it muſt 


be ſome other woman, who had aſſumed her name, 


and deſiring their protection; upon this the whole 
company fallied out, and attacked the Marſhal's. 
man in a very violent manner, to make a reſcue of 
the female, upbraiding him for diſgracing a gentle- 


woman of her reputation, 


The Marſhal, obſerving the ill ſucceſs of his man, 
and fearing the diſcipline of a poker, fire-fork, and bs 


fire-brands (which his man was obliged to go through) 


reſerving his fate of this kind to futurity, de- 
cently made off, hugging himſelf that he had eſ- 
caped the ſevere treatment he equally deſerved with 
him. 


The man in the a ſhewed his refentment 


chiefly againſt the female ; and, after a long conteſt, 


wherein he diſrobed her ſo effectually, that ſhe ap- 


peared like Eve without her fig- leaf, ſhe was in that 


pickle thruſt out at the back door; and immediately 
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( 172) 
the watch being called, he and the reſt of the meti 
were ſeized. 

As they were going to the Compter, the. Marſhal 
overtook them near Bow-church, and aſked his man 
the occaſion of his long abſence, coming up to, him | 
in great haſte; the man anſwered that he had been 
at the tavern with the woman, where he thought he 
ſaw him : the maſter anſwered, that indeed he was 
there, but, ſeeing the confuſion Þ great, he went off 
to call the watch and conſtables. 


This dialogue being over, the Marſnhal uſed his 


intereſt to get his man off, but to no purpoſe, he 
being carried to the Compter with the reſt of the 
company, in order to make an agreement there. 
The next morning the woman ſent to her com- 
panions in the Compter, letting them know, that, if 
they could be releaſed, the watch ſhould be returned 
without any conſideration, which was accordingly 
done, and a {mall preſent made to the Marſhal's man for 
{mart-money ; and upon this the perſons were all diſ- 
charged, paying their fees. 
| The watch being now ready to be l to 
the owner, the Marſhal inſiſted upon the greateſt part 


of the reward, as being the greateſt perſon in autho- 


rity : The man declared it unreaſonable, unleſs he had 
partook of the largeſt ſhare of the baſtinado. But 
* however,” ſays the Marſhal, © I have now an op- 
* portunity of playing my old game; III oblige the 
* gentleman to give me ten guineas to ſave his re- 
" putation, which is ſo nearly concerned with a com- 
© mon proſtitute.” But the gentleman knew too much 
of his charaQter to be thus impoſed upon, and would 
give him no more than what he promiſed, which 
was three guineas. The maſter at firſt refuſed, but 


his man (who had the moſt right to make a new 


contract) a adviſing him to act cautiouſly, he at laſt 
agreed to accept the reward at firſt offered, giving 


his man only one guinca for his ſervice and the 
cure 


( 153) 
cure of his wounds. This is a ſufficient inſtance 
of the Marſhal's cowardice and in humanity. 


Having recited theſe faithful accounts, of the 5 
grant crimes the Marſhal has been ouilty of in the 
way of Thief. taking, I come to others of leſs conſe- 


quence. 
One night the Marſhal and Buckle-maker being 

abroad in Shake walks, not far from the Temple, they 

diſcovered a clergyman piſſing againſt the Wall, in 


3 


an Alley to which he had retired, as perſons fre- 
quently do on account of modeſty and decency. Im- 
mediately a woman of the town lying in wait for 


prey, bruſhed by, the clergyman ſaying aloud, © What 


_ 


© does the woman want?” The Marſhal inſtantly . 
ruſhed in upon them, and ſeized the clergy man, bid«-- 


ding his man ſecure the woman. The clergyman re- 


ſiſted, proteſting his innocence, (which his language to 


— 


the woman confirmed) but finding it to no purpoſe, 


he at laſt deſired that he might be permitted to go 


into an Ironmonger's houſe near; but the Marſhal \ 


refuſed, and dragged the clergyman to the end of 


Saliſbury- Court in Fleet- ſtreet, where he raiſed a mob 


about him; and two or three gentlemen that knew 
the parſon, happening to come, by, aſked the mob 


what they were doing with him, telling them he 
was chaplain to a noble lord. The rough gentry. 


anſwered, © Damn him, we believe he's chaplain 
to the devil, for we caught him with a whore.” 
Hereupon the gentlemen deſired the Marſhal to 


Ks \ 


go to a tavern that they might talk with him withe | 
out noiſe and tumult, which he conſented to. When 


they came into the tavern, the clergyman aſked the 
Marſhal by what authority he thus abuſed him? the. 


*, 
— 


| Marſhal replied, he was a city- officer (pulling out his 


ſtaff) and would have him to the Compter, unle 
he gave very good ſecurity for his appearance the oy 
morning, when he would ſwear, that he caught him 


with the whore, and his bands under her petticoats. 
T he 
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The clergyman ſeeing him ſo bent upon perjury, 
which would very much expoſe him, ſent for other 
perſons to vindicate his reputation, who, putting a 
glittering ſecurity into the Marſhal's hand (which they 
found was the only way to deal with ſuch a monſter 
in iniquity) the clergyman was permitted to de- 


The Marſhal being now ready for another adven- 


ture, going up Ludgate-hill, he obſerved a well - dreſſed 
woman walking before, which he told the buckle- 
maker was a lewd woman, for that he ſaw her talk- 
ing with a man. This was no ſooner ſpoke but he 


ſeized her, and aſked her who ſhe was ? She made 


anſwer; that ſhe was a Bailiff's wife. You are 
„ more like to be a whore,” ſaid the Marſhal, © and 
as ſuch you ſhall go to the Compter.” oy 
Taking the woman through St. Paul's Church- 
yard, ſhe deſired liberty to ſend for ſome friends; 
bat he would not comply with her requeſt. He 
forced her into the Nag's-head tavern in Cheapſide, 


Where he preſently ordered a hot ſupper and 1 1 


emale 


of wine to be brought in; commanding the 
to ſit at a diſtance from his worſhip, and telling 


her, that he did not permit ſuch vermin to fit in 


his preſence, though he intended to make her pay 
the reckoning. | | 
When the ſupper was brought to the table, he fell 


to it luſtily, and would not allow the woman to eat 


any part of the ſupper with him, or to come near 
the fire, though it was extreme cold weather. When 


he had ſupped, he ſtared round, and, applying him- 
ſelf to her, told her, that if he had been an infor- 


mer, or ſuch a fellow, ſhe would have called for 


eatables and wine herſelf, and not have given him 


the trouble of direction, or elſe would have flipped 


a piece into his hand. Adding, You may do what 


you pleaſe; but though we that buy our places, 
* ſeem to go. for nothing, I can aſſure ye it is in 
< . * my 
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© my®power, if I ſee a woman in the hands of in- 
&* formers, to diſcharge her, and commit them. You 


are not fo ignorant, but you muſt gueſs my mean- 
© ing.” She replied, that ſhe had money enough to 


pay for the ſupper, and about three half crowns more. 
This defirable anſwer being given, he ordered his 
attendant to withdraw, while he compounded the 
matter with her. 


When the buckle-maker came in again, the gen- | 


tlewoman was very civily aſked to fit by the fire, and 
eat the remainder of the ſupper, and in all reſpects 
treated very kindly, only witk a pretended reprimand 
to give him better language whenever he ſhould 
| ſpeak to her for the future, And, after another bot- 


tle drank at her expence, ſhe was diſcharged. This 


is an excellent method to get a good ſupper gratis, and 
to fill an empty pocket. 

Theſe are ſome of the remarkable adventures of the 
Marſhal and his man, after the Marſhal's ſuſpenſion; 
and many others might be enumerated, but, fearing 
to tire the reader's patience, I omit them; though it 
may not be amiſs to inform the public, that a cer- 
tain perſon, before his diſgrace, uſed to have daily 
meetings with the pick- pocket boys in Moorfields, 


and to treat them there plentifully with cakes and 


ale; offering them ſufficient encouragement to con- 
tinue their theft: and at a certain time it happened, 
that one of the boys, more cunning than his com- 


panions, having ſtolen an alderman's pocket-book, # 


and opening it, and finding ſeveral bank bills, he 
gave the Marſhal to underſtand, that it was worth 
a great deal beyond the uſual price; and the notes 
being of conſiderable value, he inſiſted upon five 


pieces. The Marſhal told the boy, that five pieces, 


was enough to break him at once: that if he gave 
him two guineas he would be ſufficiently paid, but 
allured him, that if he had the good luck to ob- 
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tain a handſome reward, he would make it up five 
Pieces. 
Upon this preſent encouragement and future ex- 


pectation, the boy delivered up the pocket-book, and 


a few days afterwards, being informed that a very 

large reward had been given for the notes, he applied 
to the Marſhal for the remaining three guineas ac- 
cording to promiſe; but all the ſatisfaction he had 
Was, that he ſhould be ſent to the houfe of correc- 


tion if he continued to demand it; the Marſhal 


telling him, that ſuch raſcals as he were * how 
to diſpoſe of their money. 
To prove that he dealt from the beginning with 


pick- pocket boys. 1 need only mention the cauſe of 


his being ſuſpended; which was for his conniving at 
the intrigues of the pick pockets; taking the ſtolen 

cket· books, and ſending threatening letters to the 
| perſons that loſt them, under pretence that they had 


been in company with lewd women, and for extort- 


ing money from ſeveral perſons, and one in particu- 
lar, who making his complaint to an eminent Apo- 


thecary in the Poultry, that knew the villainy of the 


Marſhal, the affair was brought before the court of 
aldermen; where, upon examination, the Marſhal 


was found guilty of that and many other notorious 


crimes, upon which be was ſuſpended. 


We ſhall inſert the following adventure, to exhibit 
; another part of the Marſhal 8 character. 


One night the Marſhal wied his man, the 3 


maker, to a houſe near the end of the Old-Bailey, 
telling him, that he could introduce him to a com- 


pany of bre The man, not rightly appre- 
hending his wenne aſked him if they were Her- 


maphrodites ?“ No, ye fool you,” ſaid the Marſhal, 


* they are ſodomites, ſuch as deal with their own ſex 
Wt inllead of fernales.” 


This 
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This being a curioſity the Buckle-maker had not 


hitherto met with, he willingly accompanied his 
maſter to the bouſe, which they had no ſooner 


entered, but the Marſhal was complimented by the 


company with the titles of madam and ladyſhip. 
The man, aſking the occaſion of theſe uncommon 


devoirs, the Marſhal ſaid it was a familiar language 


peculiar to the houſe. The man was not long there, 
before he was more ſurprized than at firſt ; the men 


calling one another my dear, and hugging, kiſſing, 


and tickling each other, as if they were a mixture 


of wanton raales and females, and aſſuming effemi- 
nate voices and airs. Yome telling others that they 


ought to be whipped for not coming to ſchool more 
frequently. 


The Marſhal was very merry in this aſſembly, and 
dallied with the young ſparks with a great deal of 


pleaſure, till ſome perſons came into the houſe that 
he little expected to meet with in that place: and 
then, finding it out of his power to ſecure the lads 


to himſelf, he ſtarted up on a ſudden in a prodigi- 
dus rage, aſking the frolicking youths, if they were 


become fo common as to uſe theſe obnoxious houſes, 
and telling them he would ſpoil their diverſion: 
upon this he made his exit with his man. 
As he was going out of the houſe he ſaid, he ſup- 
poſed they would have the impudence to make a 
ball. The man defiring him to explain what = 


meant by that, he anſwered, that there was a noted 


houſe in Holborn, to which ſuch ſort of perſons 
uſed to repair, and dreſs themſelves up in women's 
apparel, and dance and romp about, and make ſuch 
a helliſh noiſe, that a man would ſwear they were a 


parcel of cats a catterwauling.— But,” ſays he, III 


ebe revenged of theſe ſmock-faced young dogs. FI} 
* watch their waters, and ſecure them, and ſend them 
to the Compter.” 5 
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Accordingly, the Marſhal knowing their uſual 
hours, and cuſtomary walks, placed himſelf with a 
conſtable in Fleet. ſtreet, and diſpatched his man, 
with another to aſſiſt him, to the Old- Bailey. At 
the expected time ſeveral of the ſporting youngſters 
were ſeized in women's apparel, and conveyed to the 
Compter. | 

The next day they were carried before the Lord- 
mayor in the ſame dreſs they were taken in. Some 
were compleatly rigged in gowns, petticoats, head- 
cloaths, fine laced ſhoes, furbelowed ſcarves and 
maſks ; ſome had riding-hoods ; ſome were dreſſed 
like milk maids, others like ſhepherdeſſes with green 
hats, waiſtcoats and petticoats; and others had their 
faces patched and painted, and wore very extenſive 
hoop-petticoats, which had been very lately intro- 
duced. 

His lordſhip having examined them, committed 
them to the workhouſe, there to continue at hard 
labour during pleaſure; and, as part of their pu- 
niſhment, ordered them to be publicly conducted 
through the ſtreets in their female habits: purſuant 
to which order, the young tribe were carried in pomp 
to the workhouſe, and remained there a conſiderable 
time, till at laſt, one of them threatened the Marſhal 
with the ſame puniſhment for former adventures, and 
he thereupon applied to my Lord- -mayor, and pro- 
cured their diſcharge. 

One of the young gentlemen. was ſo mortified by 
this commitment, that he dicd in a few days after his 
releaſe. —Any that want to be acquainted with the 
Sodomitiſh Academy, may be informed where it 1s, 
and be graciouſly introduced oe: the Te 
Mr. Hitchin *. 


* In April, 1727, the Marſhal was convidied of fodomitical 


practices, for which he was ſentenced to pay a fine of 20/. to ſtand 
in the pillory, and to ſuffer {ix months impriſonment: | 


From 


„ 3 
From the ſeveral accounts before- mentioned, which 
are inconteſtably true in every particular—the prin- 


ciples and character of the Marſhall ſufficiently ap- 


pears.” 


Having gone through ] 1 account of himſelf 
and the Marſhal, let us now return to Wild at his 


lodgings in the Old where we left him in 


the year 1715. 
If his -people, as le uſed to call them, obeyed his 
orders in letting him into the ſecrets of thivir robberies, 


and committing the goods to his diſpoſal, he aſſur- 


ed them, that they might depend upon his protection; 
and indeed he had ſo much honour, that, to the 
utmoſt of his power, he always performed what he 
promiſed them. 

His credit was ſo eſtabiſhed by this punctuality, 
that if he ſent for any of them, with a promiſe of 
a ſafe conduct, they would go to him directly, though 
they knew it was in his power to hang them. When 
they came, if they agreed with his Propoſals, they 
parted good friends, but, if they proved obſtinate, 
oma though he had an information againſt them) 

e would ſay, I have given you my word, that you 
e ſhould come and go in ſafety, and ſo you Mall 
« But look to yourſelf, for, when you fee me again, 
you lee an enemy. 

It is no wonder that he acquired ſo great an aſ- 
cendency over them, when he was not only willing, 
but commonly able to keep his word, whether it 
was to hang or ſave them. If they had followed 


his inſtructions, they were ſure he would not diſ- 


turb them; and, though they were apprehended by 


others, he ſeldom failed of procuring their dilcharge 


in a little time. He commonly got them to be ad- 
mitted evidences, by pretending they were capable 


of making large informations againſt others, and 


in this caſe, if he found they were not ſufficiently 
A a 2 | provided 


1 | (1880) a 
provided with particulars, he would furniſh them with 
private memorandums of his own. It by ſuch means 


he could not prevent their coming -to a trial, he. 


would ſome how contrive to keep the principal wit- 
neſſes againſt them out of the way, at the time 


when the priſoners were called to the bar, and 


| _ they were diſcharged for want of evidence. 
ut, on the other hand, when any of his people 
preſumed to be independent, and took upon them 


to diſpoſe of what they ſtole, without conſulting him, 


and ſubmitting to his terms, or, by any other act 
of rebellion, forfeited his favour, they were ſure to 
feel the effects of it. In ſuch a caſe no body could 
be fo vigilant as Jonathan, to bring the offender to 
juſtice, and, as he was well acquainted with all 


their places of reſort, it was impoſſible to eſcape _ 


him. 9 5 
Thus, by puniſhing the diſobedient, he not only 
got the reward allowed for convicting them, but 


eſtabliſhed his authority over the others, and at the 


fame time appeared to have ſome pretence to 
the character of being an uſeful member of ſo— 
ClELy. WW | | 


If any perſon (who I} make free with him) 


alked him how he could carry on ſuch a trade of 


reſtoring ſtolen goods without being in a confede- 
racy with the thieves; he would anſwer, *© I have, 


* indeed, a large acquaintance among ſuch ſort of 
© people, and when I hear that ſuch a robbery has 
© been committed at ſuch a time, and, that ſuch and 


* ſuch goods have been taken away, I ſend to enquire 


after the ſuſpected perſons, and order word to be 


* left at the moſt likely places for them to hear of 


* it, that if they will cauſe the goods to be carried 
© to ſuch a place, they ſhall receive ſuch a reward, 
* and no queſtions ſhall be aſked them. And where 
+ 15 the harm of all this? I neither ſee the thief, 

| x | nor 
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* nor receive the goods.” This was his account of 


the matter, and the only account he would give, 


We will now relate ſome particulars of his ma- 


nagement. 

A lady went in her PT to pay a viſit in Picca- 
dilly : the chairmen left the chair at the door, and 
waited for her return at a neighbouring alehouſe, 
and while they were drinking, the chair, with the 
velvet ſeat and furniture, was carried entirely off. 


The chairmen imm ediately applied to Wild, and after 


. taking his uſual fee of a crown, he told them, that 


he would conſider of it, and defired them to call 
in a day or two. 

They went at the time appointed, when: Wild 
inſiſted upon a conſiderable reward, which they 
paid him, and then he bid them be fare to attend 


the prayers at Lincoln's-Inn Chapel the next morn- 


ing. They went thither accordingly, and were 
equally ſurprized and pleaſed to find their lady's 
chair under the piazzas of the chapel, with the 
ſeats. and furniture in the ſame condition as when it 
was loſt. 

In the night of Saturday, March the 31ſt, 17 18 
Mrs. Knap, a widow gentlewoman, and her ſon, 
coming from Sadler's-Wells, were attacked in Jockey- 
Fields by five footpads, and Mrs. Knap was mur- 
dered. A large reward was offered for diſcovering 
the villains. Soon after this murder, Thomas Midd- 


lethwaite, Eſq. was attacked in his coach near the 


Pindar of Wakefield, by the ſame rogues; but, upon 


his firing a blunderbuſs, and wounding one of them, 


they diſperſed without robbing him. 
Wild immediately made it his buſineſs to find out; 


the murderers. | By the deſcription given him of ſome 


of them, he knew the whole gang, which were Will 
White, Tom Thurland, Jack Chapman, alias Ned 
Darvel, Tim Dun and Iaac Rag. On the Sunday 


that 


| 
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that Will White, and ſeveral other Prigs, were mer. 
ry making at Jack Weatherly's Caſe in Newtoner's. 
Lane; upon which, taking his man Abraham with 


him, he went thither, and ſeizing White, * : 


him away in a coach about midnight. 

As ſoon as he was ſecured, word was brought to Jo- 
nathan, that one James Aires (againſt | whom he 
ükewiſe had an information) was in company with 
a. whore at the Bell-Inn-in Smithfield. Wild and 


his aſſiſtants went thither, and were not diſpleaſed to 


find they were miſtaken in their man, for, inſtead of 


Aires, the perſon proved to be Thurland. They 


met him under the gateway, armed with two brace 


of piſtols; but, coming upon him ſuddenly, they pre- 
vented his firing. | 


On the following night they went to a Caſe in 


White Horſe-Alley in Drury-Lane, where they met 
with Darvel, alias Chapman, who had been wound- 
ed in the arm by Mr. Middlethwaite. Soon after 
this, there being another information againſt Haac 
Rag for a burglary, Jonathan found him at one 
of his haunts in St. Giles's. He was carried before 


a juſtice, where he informed againſt twenty-two of 


his accomplices, houſe-breakers, footpads, and re- 
ceivers of {tolen goods, upon which he was admitted 
an evidence. 


In January, 1714-15, Rag v was e of a miſ- 


demeanor, in entering the yard of Thomas Powell, 
with an intent to ſteal his goods. He was found 
in a duſt hole with a piſtol, ſome matches, and ſe- 
veral pick-lock keys upon him. His ſentence was 
to ſtand three times in the pillory. In OQober, 
1715, he was indicted for breaking the houſe of 


Elizabeth Stanwell on the 24th of Auguſt, but aC- 


quitted. 


On the 18th of May, 1716, William White, Tho- 


mas Thurland, and John Chapman, alias Edward 


D were indicbed at be Seſſions Houſe in the 
Old- 
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Old- 95. for aſſaulting John Knap, Cent. on the 
highway, in the pariſh of St. Andrew; Holborn, 
putting him in fear, and taking from him a hat and 
wig, on the gift of March, 1716. | 

They were a ſecond time indicted for the murs 
der of Mary Knap, widow : White by diſcharging 
a piſtol loaded with powder and bullets, and thereby 
giving her one mortal wound, of which ſhe in- 
ſtantly died, May, 3, 1716; and Thurland and 
Chapman for aiding and aſſiſting him in the laid 


murder. 
They were a third time indicted for re 


John Gough on the highway, and robbing him of 
a brown gelding, value 51. a ſuit of cloaths, and 
lome money. 


William White was a fourth time indicted with 
James Ruſſel for breaking and entering the houſe. of 


George Barclay, and ſtealing divers goods, on the 


1ſt of April. 
John Chapman was a fourth time indicted for 
breaking the houſe of Henry Croſs, and ſtealing five 
piſtoles, on the third of March, 171 5—16. 

White and Thurland refuſed to plead, and fond 
obſtinately, without ſpeaking or holding up their 
hands, upon which the court ordered the judgment 
| to be read which the law has appointed in ſuch caſes. 
The two priſoners, however, continued mute. The 
court then directed their thumbs to be tied together 
with whipcord: this was done by two officers, who 
drew the cord tight with their whole force, and ſo 
held it for above a quarter of an hour. This work- 
ing no effect, the court paſſed ſentence upon them 
to be preſſed to death. When they found by this, 
that there was no eſcaping, they both pleaded Not 
guilty, and afterwards challenged all the jury; upon 
which a new Jury was impanelled, * the witneſſes 
were {worn, | 


The 


nn and make her bold her tongue. 
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T rhe "ry FRy ſecond Indi aments.. 


* Knap 4 that a 1 who had 

made his mother a viſit a few days before her death, 
among other things in converſation, was pleaſed to 
expreſs how well he had been ſaticfied with the di- 


verſion he had met with at Sadler's Wells, which 
made Mrs. Knap very defirous to ſee it. Accordingly, 


on the evening that proved ſo fatal to her they both 


went thither ; they ſtaid there till ten at night, and 
then this deponent got a link at the bar, and, 
lighting it, they came away together. Nothing hap- 


pened till they got within forty yards of the houſes, 


near Gray's-Inn garden-wall, and then they met with 
a ſoldier, whom they did not much like, but he prov- 


6 to be a very honeſt fellow: he paſſed them, and in 
an inſtant, ſome fellows coming up, the link was 
blown out, Mr. Knap's hat and wig were taken off, 
and he knocked down; upon which his mother ſcream- 
ed out, and thereupon one of them fired a piſtol 


cloſe by him, and immediately he heard his mother 
Lord help me! help me!” and then the rogues 


fled. Mr. Knap went to the houſes for help, and 
the ſoldier came to his aſſiſtance. Having lighted his 
link, he went back and found his mother upon the 


round. 
Iſaac Rag a poln., that he and the priſoners were 
concerned in this fact, but White was the man that 


killed the gentlewoman ; for each of them had a piſ- 


tol with a brace of bullets, and, after the fact, they 


went to drink together, and they all pulled out 
their piſtols to ſee who had fired, and they found 


that White had diſcharged his; they aſked him, why 
he did ſo? and he ſaid, he did it 10-frighten' the 


| Another 
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Another witneſs depoſed, that he heard White 
confeſs, that he ſhot Mrs. Knap, though he ſaid, he 


did not intend it, but only fired to frighten her, 


The jury found them guilty of both indictments. 
. Bird Inditment. 


Mr. Gough depoſed, that beteten Holloway and 


the Half way-houſe he was robbed by five or fix 


men, who took away: his horſe, and all his cloaths. 
Thurland was one of them, and he pulled off Mr. 


Gough's breeches, and then they bound him naked 


as he was, and threw him into a field, where the 
left him without comfort, but promiſed to ſend him 


ſome company. 


Iſaac Ragg depoſed, that he and the priſoners, and 


7 Tim Dunn and Will Parker, who were not then tak- | 
en, committed this robbery. | 


The j jury found them all guilty of this indictment. 

White and Ruſſel were likewiſe convicted of 
breaking Mr. Barclay's houſe, on the evidence of 
Ragg. 

On the the laſt indictment againſt Chapman, Ragg 
depoſed, that he and the priſoner broke open the 


Houſe of Mr. Croſs, and ſtole the five piſtols, which 


were divided among the gang that killed Mun 
Knap. 
The jury fonnd them guilty of Felony. | 
After fentence of death had paſſed upon them: 
White ſaid he was born in London, had ſerved 
aboard ſeveral men of war for ten years, and owned _ 
he was guilty of the facts for which he ſuffered, but 


confeſſed nothing more. 


Chapman ſaid, he was born at Le 1 
Eſſex. and was by trade a Gardener. He confeſſed 


| himſelf guilty of the crimes he was convicted of, N 
would own nothing farther. 


Thurland ſaid, he was born at Hertford, was a 
Miller, by trade, and had ſometime kept a ſhop at 
No. 16. You. E 3 
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Colcheſter. He acknowledged the offences of which 5 
he ſtood convicted. 


This Thurland was indicted with Mary his wite, 
in December, 1714, for ſtealing 132 yards of ruſſel, 
and 400 yards of Tamarine, the goods of Jobn Sare, | 
in the houſe of Nicholas Sharples, on the 1ſt of 


October preceeding. 


The goods were in a warehouſe at the King s-Arms, 


in Leadennail- ſtreet. Thurland and his wife lodg- 


ed five nights in a room adjoining to the warehouſe, 


and when they went away the goods were miſſed, 
and ſome of them were afterwards found where the 


. priſoners had pawned them. 
Thomas Thurland ſaid in his defence, that he 


lived at Colcheſter, dealt in ſuch goods, and bought 
theſe that were found, at the pawnbrokers. The 


Jury acquitted his with. * and found him guilty, in 
conſequence of which he received ſentence of death. 


He afterwards received mercy on condition of tranſ- 


porting himſelf within fix months. He pleaded to 
his pardon on the 6th of Auguſt, .1715. 

White, Chapman and Thuzland were hanged at 
Tyburn on the 8th of June, 1716. White aged-34, 


Chapman g2, and Thurland go; Timothy Dun 


was not yet taken, for he had removed his lodging, 


and kept himſelf ſo cloſe, that not a word was to 
be heard of him at any of the Caſes. 


Wild, however, was not diſcouraged by this ; he 
knew that the fellow could not live long in ſuch a 
private manner, for he muſt either follow the old 
buſineſs, or ſtarve; and, what is more, Jona- 
than offered to lay a wager of ten guineas that he 


would have him before the next ſeſſions; ſome of his 
acquaintance e the offer, and the money was 


depoſited. 

Dun being grown weary of his confinement; and 
willing to know if Wild was ſtill in queſt of him, ſent 
his wife to get what intelligence ſhe could. She was 

| acquainted 


( 187 ) 
acquainted at Mrs. Seagoe's,' where Jonathan lodg- 
ed, and therefore went thither and ſtaid all the af- 
ternoon. What information ſhe gained, is uncer- 
tain; but, when ſhe went away in the evening, 
Wild ſent a man after her, to watch her home. She 
took water at Black-Friars, and croſſed to the Faul- 


con. He followed in another boat. She ſuſpecting 
him, croſſed again to White-Friars. He was pre- 

55 ſently after her, and .ſhe perceiving it, took another 

boat to Lambeth. He till followed, but it being 


now dark, and he keeping at a convenient diſtance, 


| ſhe thought ſhe had loft him, and ſo went directly 


to her lodging in Maid-lane, near the Bank- ſide in 
Southwark. But he watched her ſo narrowly, that 
he ſaw where ſhe went in, and that he might not 
miſtake the houſe next day, he ſet a mark upon the 
door with a piece of chalk, and then returned and 
informed Wild of his roceedings. | 

The next morning, Wild. his man Abraham, one 
Riddleſden, an attorney, and another, went to Dun“ 
lodging, which was up two pair of ſtairs. He, hear- 
ing them at the door, got out of his back window 


upon the roof of a pantry, the lower end of which 


was not above ſeven or eight feet from the ground. 
Abraham getting into the back yard, and ſeeing 
Dun upon the tiles, fired a piſtol and wounded him 
in the ſhoulder, ſo that he rolled down into the 
yard, and then, though there was no fear of his eſ- 


caping, Riddleſden came and ſhot him in the face 


with ſmall ſhot. —Thus Jonathan won the ten  guineas, 
and Timothy was hanged. 

This Riddleſden (or, as Wild calls him in his liſt 
Rigleſden) was convicted of breaking into the Ban- 
queting-Houſe, and Realing plate from the com- 
munion-table ; but he obtained a pardon on con- 
dition of tranſporting himſelf within fix months, 

He went over ſea, but it was not long before 


returned, to o England, and found means to marry 
5 B b 2 | the 
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FR daughter of a wealthy gentleman at Neweallfe 
upon Tyne; but before he could get her fortune 


into his own hands, he was diſcovered: and once 
more committed to Newgate. His wife followed 


him ' thither, and was brought to bed in the gaol ; 


but her friends, hearing where ſhe was, fetched her 
away, and Riddlefden ill requited ber kindneſs in 
| ſuffering the hardſhips of a prifon for the ſake of 


his company; for he contracted an intimacy with the 
widow of Richard Revel, one of the Turnkeys of 
Newgate, and, if we are not miſinformed, married 


her; but, be that as it will, they lived together as 


man and wife. 
After making what intereſt he could, he was per- 


mitted to tranſport himſelf a ſecond time, upon which, 
taking Mrs. Revel with him, he went to Penſilvania; 
but in a little while, a quarrel ariſing betwixt them, 
the left him, returned to London, and took a pub- 


 Tic-houſe in ArmA Whither he went alter⸗ 


wards, or what became of him is very uncertain, and 
we can only ſay, that we have never heard tat he 
came to the Gallows. C3 

Wild got a great deal of Reputation, as wel a9 
a handſome reward, by his courage and good ma- 
nagement in this affair of Mrs. Knap. He valued 
himſelf much upon it, and thought it ſomething 


worth boaſting of, in his anſwer to the "City | 


Marſhal. 


„Upon all occaſions (ſays he) no — 135 Been | 


© more forward in apprehending and bringing to 
* juſtice the boldeſt of criminals, even fo the ha- 


« zard of his life; particularly in the caſe of the 


bo barbarous. murder of Mrs. Knap, and the breaking 


* 6pen of the Biſhop of Norwich's houſe.” 
But if Wild had been thus forward wall ocea- 
fions, (as he would here inſinuate) he 
eſcaped that Puniſhment . which actions of a different 


kind 3 him to. His mentioning Mrs. Knap's 
affair 


t have 


e, , cams 


.. 
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air before that of the Biſhop of Norwell in 


duced us to think that ſhe was murdered befots he 
was robbed, for which reaſon I gave her's the firſt 


| place, but I now find that it ought to have followed; 


but as the copy of it is gone to the preſs, it is too 


late to prefix the other, and therefore we ſhall add 


it here. | 
In February, 1914-1 « Robert Parrot; of St. James 85 


| Weſtminſter, was indicted for breaking and enteri 


the houſe of the Right Reverend Father in God, 
Charles, Lord Biſhop of Norwich, and ſtealing a pair 
of diamond ear-rings, a gold watch and chain, with 
plate and wearing apparel to a e great value, on the 
18th of Auguſt, 1714. 
John Chance depoſed, that the prifoncy" (Cho. "rep 
a gin-ſhop over-againſt the biſhop's houſe in King 


| ſtreet, Weltminſter) came to him, and faid, there. 


was a large parcel of rich goods brought from Nor- 
wich to the biſhop's houſe, and that he knew it, be- 
cauſe he helped to unload them, and that he would 
ſhew this deponent how to get into the houſe.. 

Having agreed upon the matter, they, together with 
Will. Parker, broke open the houſe, and ſtole the 
goods, which they fold to one White, in Holborn. 
The ear-rings for 10 l. and the'plate for 48. 6d. a 
ounce. He was found guilty, and received ſentence 
of death, but was afterwards reprieved in order to be 
tranſported. . | 


Wild in his liſt, aſks this orifries John; inſtead 


of Robert Parrot, ans: joins Will. Hoſkins with him, 
as if they were both concerned-in the ſame facts, but 


in this he ſeems to be miſtaken ; for, 16.5297 
In December, 1724, William Hoſkins was indicted 
for breaking and: entering the- houſe of Richard 


| Downs, and ſtealing eighty pair of filk- ſtockings,” 'and 
_ forty pair of worſted ſtockings; on the 2d of Nos 


vember. The * was broke open by boring holes, 
and 
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and taking out ſome pieces of boards on the ſide of 
the ſhop next to Northumberland-Court : and paft 
of the goods were found at the priſoner's lodgings; 


John Chance depoſed, that he and the priſoner 


| committed. the fact; in conſequence of which Hoſkins 
received ſentence of death. | 


Either Jonathan ee but little antics in 
keeping his books, or elſe he truſted wholly to his 


memory, when he drew up his liſt, for molt of his 


criminals names are miſplaced in reſpe& of time; 


ſome are miſtaken, and others are charged with facts 


they never committed. 


In or ahout the month of March, 171 ES? Arnold 


Powel, a notorious houſe-breaker, was apprehended 
and committed to Newgate for attempting a bur- 
glary near Golden-Square ; Jonathan, underſtanding 
that he was pretty faſb of the cole, cauſed it to be 
intimated to him, that he expected him to come down, 
or ways and means would be found to have him 
. 

Arnold, not believing that it was in Wild's Power 
take him, dared him to do his worſt ; and Wild, 
reſolving to ' convince him of his miſtake, exerted his 


utmoſt diligence. to find out whom he had robbed. 


It was not long before he heard that Mr. Eaſtlick, 
a Glaſs-grinder, at Fleet-ditch, was one whoſe houſe 
had been broke open by Powel. Wild applied to 
Mr. Eaſtlick, a Proſecution was agreed on, and a 


bill was found for the burglary. This brought Powel 


to repentance, and ſo he ſtruck up a peace with 
Jonathan, who had his own terms, and thereupon 
retracted his great zeal, and contrived an expedient 
for Powel's deliverance. - 

Mr. Eaſtlick and his witneſſes dended at the Old 


Bailey at the beginning of the ſeſſions; but Wild 
r them that on the rd ad” ſecond days 


the 


RK VC 
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the court would be taken up with other ek and. 
therefore they need not loſe their time in waiting 


at the feſſions-houſe, but he would give them timely 


notice when Powel's trial came on. They depend- 


ed upon this; but, in the mean time, Jonathan ſo 
managed the matter, that Powel was brought to the 


bar. The witneſſes were called, but none appeared, 
and Wild, who was then in court, declared that he 


knew not what was become of them. 
The priſoner was taken away again, and after- 


wards brought a ſecond time, and fo a third, but 


ſtill no witneſſes appeared; at laſt, the jury were 
charged with him, and, for want of evidence, he was 
acquitted, and the court ordered the proſecutor's re- 
cognizance to be eſtreated : but Mr. Eaſtlick, hearing 
of this management the next morning, applied to 
the court ; upon which, Wild was leverely reprimand- 


ed, and owe was ordered to remain 'till next ſeſ- 


ions, when he endeavoured to elude a trial, by puts 


ting himſelf into a ſalivation; but, that not availing 


him, he was tried for, and convicted of a burgla- 
ry, and was hanged at Tyburn, on the 20th of 
March. 

Wild had now left his lodgings at Mrs. Seagoe's, 
and taken a houſe on the other fide of the way, next 
to the Cooper's-Arms. | 

Wild, to ſupport his pretences af ſerving the pubs 
lic, as well as for other purpoſes, found it neceſſa 
now and then to hang up two or three of his people ; 
but this was inſufficient to conceal his other prac» 
tices. His encouraging felons, and trading in ſtolen 
goods, were by this time too well known to be long- 


er ſuffered with impunity. 


And accordingly in the year 1718, (che fourth of 
King George 1.) an act was paſſed, © For the farther 
preventing robberies, burglaries, and other felonies, 
* and for the more effeftual tranſportation of fe- 
* ww” “ by a clauſe i in which, it was made —_—_ 
of 
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for any perſons to take a reward under preten e of 


reſtoring ſtolen goods, er _ Provecnter the 


felons who ſtole them. 
At firſt it was imagined that this would ruin Jo- 
nathan's buſineſs, and indeed it proved a damp to 


it for a while; but it was not long before he ventur- 


ed to enliven it again: *Tis true, he acted with 
much more caution than before, and conſequently 
altered ſome of his menue by which he n 


to evade the law. 


When people had been two or three times with 


him, in queſt of what they had loſt, he would tell 


them, that he had made enquiry after their goods, 
and thereupon had received information, that if 
ſuch a ſum of money was ſent to ſuch a place, the 
goods would be delivered to the perſon who carried 


it. This being agreed on, a porter was called, the 


money put into his hanlls, and directions were giv- 

en him to go and wait at the corner of a ſtreet; 
when he came to the place appointed, or perhaps 
in his way thither, he was met by ſomebody 
who delivered him che goods upon this paying the 
money. 


At other times, perhaps the owners of the goods, | 
as they were going home, were over-taken by a 


ſtranger, who put the goods into their hands, and at 


the ſame time a note, in which was writ the ſum of 


money they were to pay for them. 


But in ſome hazardous caſes he ieee put the 


people themſelves upon taking the firſt ſtep, by ad- 


vertifirig what goods they had loſt, and offering a 


reward to any one who would bring them to Jona- 


than Wild, who was thereby impowered to receive 


them without aſking queſtions. - . 


In the two former caſes, he neither ſaw as thief. | 


nor received the goods, nor took the money; and 
in the latter, the principal part was the act of the 


parties themſelves, "han wad rol no otherwiſe 


than 


( 193 ) 
than as a friend, in whoſe honour they could ſafely 


confide; and in ſerving them this way, there way 


no neceſſity of ſuppoſing him to be a confederate with 
the felons who had committed the robbery. 

When the goods were obtained and the party de- 
Krell to know what he muſt have for his trouble, he 
would tell them, with an air of indifference, the 
might do as they pleaſed, he demanded nothing; he 
was glad it had been in his power to ſerve them; 
what he had done was from a principle of doing 
good, and without any views of ſelf-intereſt ; and if 
they thought fit to make him a preſent, it would 
be their on act, the pure effect of their generoſity, 


and he ſhould not take it as a reward, but meerly 


as a favour. 

As he had ſometimes cuſtomers fen the other 
end of the town; to ſave them the trouble of com- 
ing ſo far as the Old Bailey, or perhaps for ſome other 
reaſon, he took an office in Newtoner's- Lane, and 
placed his man Abraham in it; but, in a quarter 


of a year, Mr. Wild's buſineſs grew ſo briſk, that 


he was obliged to ſend for his man home again to 
aſſt him. 

Abraham had the character of a very faithful and 
induftrious ſervant to his maſter, and was entruſted 
in affairs of the greateſt conſequence, and not unde- 
ſervedly, as we ſhall ſee in the following ivſtance. 

Jonathan had been ſo fatigued in the late hurry of 


buſineſs, that his health was much impaired, and it 


was thought neceſſary for him to enjoy a little eale, 
and take the benefit of the country air. 
Accordingly, leaving Abrahatn to ſupply his place, 
he took lodgings at Dulwich. 
While he was there, a gentlewoman, in going to 
the South-ſea-houſe, had her pocket picked of Bank 
notes to the value of 7000 l. As ſoon as ſhe miſled 
them, ſhe went to Jonathan's houſe, and applied to 


his man. He deſired her to give him the particu- 
No.6. Voir. II. | lars 
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lars of the notes, and the beſt deſcription chat ſhe 

could of the perſons who were near her a little 

before or after ſhe miſſed' them, This being done, 

he promiſed to make a diligent enquiry, and ſo 
ys, 


he did to ſome purpoſe; for, in a few three 
pick-pockets were taken with all the notes upon them 
and carried down to Jonathan, who thought fit to, 
diſcharge them upon delivering up all their effects. 
The notes were returned to the owner; but 1 
got 400 J. by the affair. | 

Theſe three were afterwards tranſported for other 
offences. One of them had ſpoke with a Bank note 
for 10001. and he carried it with him to Maryland, 
where he bought his liberty, and then went to New- 
York, and ſet up for a gentleman. 

Wild being pretty well recovered, returned to his 
Houſe in the Old Raily. | 
One night, about this time, a !Meroer, at the cor- 
ner of Lombard-ſtreet, ſent a porter with a box of 
rich goods, to the value of 2001. or more : three 
Prigs, who were out upon the Kid-Jay, took notice 
of him, and had a great mind to ſpeak with the 
box; upon which, one of them, who was well dreſſed, 
goes up to him, © Porter,” ſays he, © can you ſtep a 
2 little way, and III give you ſix-pence ? “ Yes, 
Sir. Do ſo much then as go to the tavern at the 
e end of the ſtreet, and deſire the drawer to give 
*© you the roquelaur that the gentleman left in the 
* bar, — you ſhall carry my watch for a token. You 
* may ſet your box down upon this bulk, and Tt 
« take care of it till you come back : but whatever 
e you do make haſte. | 
_  Hereupon the porter pitched his burden, ran to 

the tavern, and enquired for the roquelaur ; but no- 

| N there knew any thing of the matter: May 

be, ſays he, © you are afraid to truſt me with 

* it ; but the (gentleman has ſent a very good tok- 
G< * en,—here' his gold watch,“ Gold — Blood! 

| * it 
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it is nothing but pewter lacquered over. 3 ſood 


as he found this, he begun to fear he was bit, ann 
hurried back as faſt as he could, but he came too 


late, for neither the gentlemen nor the box were to 


be met with.— 

Lord!“ ſaid he to bimſelf, « what muſt I do! 
* what account ſhall I give to my maſter? I muſt 
never let him know what a ſenſeleſs dog I have 
5: been, to be gulled at this rate; I muſt invent ſome 
* excuſe, I muſt forge ſome he or other, to bring 
* mylelf. off, or I am an undone man.” At length 


he came to a reſolution: he rolled himſelf in the I 
went home, and told. his maſter. two fellows had 

knocked him down, and run away with the box. 
The ſtory was probable, and gained credit. The 


Mercer applied to Wild, and told him the ſame 
ſtory, © Look ye, Sir, ſays Wild, * this porter of 
yours is a lying raſcal. and if youll {end for him 


* hither, I'll convince you of it.” The porter was 


ſent for, Abraham took him into a room, betwixt 
which and the next room, where Jonathan had 


placed the Mercer, there was anly a thin partition, 
ſo that what was ſaid in one, might eaſily be over- 
© heard in the other. Honeſt Friend,” ſays Abraham, 


your maſter was here juſt now about a box; we 
wanted to know ſqme particulars that he could not 
* inform us of, and ſo, before he went, lie ſent 


* word for you to come hither. Now, if, you'll tell 


eus how you loſt the box, and what ſort of perſons 
took it from you, ſomething may be done.” — 


cf Why two or three fellows came up to me, and | 


* knocked me down, and ran away with it.”—* If 


they knocked you down, it is a robbery, and there- 


1 — I am afraid they will not venture to come in 
** and return the goods. Why ſo? - Becauſe they 
* ſtand a fair chance to be hanged. But come, you 


* may as well tell the whole truth at once, for, if you 
do not, we ſhall find it out ſome other way, Do 


Ce 3 you 
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% you know nothing of a en ME? token, —— 
„ Yes, was there no ſuch thing as a watch given you 
* by a gentleman for a token to fetch his roque- 
* laur from a tavern ?”—* Why, indeed, that's the 
* very caſe; but how the devil came you to know 
e it? I believe in my conſcience youre a witch.“ 
* Well, you may go home again now, and we will 
* try what we can do.” 
One of the very fellows who was concerned in 

cheating the porter, lived at that time in Wild's old 
Houſe in Cock-Alley. Wild and Abraham went thi- 
ther, and liſtening at the door, they heard the man 
and his wife ſcolding, —* You Bitch,” ſays he, © PI! 
go to Holland to-morrow.” Wild immediatel 
puſhed open the door, and ſaid, © Will you by G—d? 
but you ſhan't; and ſo condutted him to the 
Compter. Next day the Mercer had his goods 
again; the priſoner was diſcharged ; and Wild was 
| ſatisfied for his trouble. 
Abraham was Jonathan's oldeſt ſervant ; but he had 

ſeveral other aſſiſtants, among whom Quilt Arnold 
was the moſt eminent. 

Wild's buſineſs now increaſed ſo much that he 
found it neceſſary to take a larger houſe, and ac- 
cordingly removed to a more convenient rmx, 
the King's-Head, in the Old-Bailey. | 

His having convicted Holliday did not prevent 
others from laying another temptation before him; 
for, in leſs than a week's time, two women came to 
him with a ſcheme for breaking a houſe: but they, 
as well as Holliday, being ſtrangers to him, and 
not having proper credentials, he thought it by no 
means adviſeable :o fall in with their propoſals, and 
therefore very prudently made a merit of his fear, and 
conducted them to Newgate. 


In the month of February, day Margaret 
Powdell, alias Dodwell, and Alice Wright, were 
- indicted 
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indifted for a miſdemeanor, in adviſing and endea · 


vouring to perſuade Jonathan Wild, to break and 
enter the houſe of John Cook, and ſteal his goods, 
on the 23d e 1718-19. 

Jonathan Wild depoſed that the priſoners came to 
his houſe, and ſaid they wanted to ſpeak with him 


in private; upon which he looked at them very 


earneſtly, and, perceiving one of them to be with 
child, he did not know but ſhe might want a father 


for it: However, he took them aſide, and deſired 


them to tell him their buſineſs. ** Why,” ſays Dow- 
dell, © I have loſt nothing, but yet I want to find 


6s ſomething. Il believe I can help you to a thouſand 


 * pounds.——Nay, I don't doubt of making it many 
Fe thouſands, if youll be ruled by me.—O, by all 


means, ſaid Wild, © and I ſhall think myſelf very 
* much obliged to you for putting me in the way : 


bs IT what's to be done? Why you muſt procure 


* ſaid ſhe, two or three ſtout fellows. Very 


« well,” ſed be, . and how then f. Why then,” 


replied ſhe, © the buſineſs is to break open the houſe, 
and take the money. Tis the houſe of John 
* Wood, a Cane Chair-maker, in Wormwood-lſtreet, 


near Biſhopſgate; and he has a lodger, an ancient 


** maiden gentlewoman, that has got ſome thou- 


* ſand pounds in her box under the bed where ſhe. 


* lies. Now there is a ſaw-pit in the ſhop, and the 


 * only way will be for one of the fellows, in the 


* evening, to take an opportunity of hiding himſelf 
* in this ſaw-pit, which he may do very eaſily, and 
* fo, in the dead of might, he may let in his com- 

* panions; and then they muſt take care to ſecure 
t two ſturdy *prentices, and a boy that lodges in 


the garret, for they will be apt to be very refrac- 


* tory, But I beg that this may be done, if poſſi- 
ble, without committing murder.” —* Phoo!“ ſaid 
Alice Wright, people that go upon ſuch matters 
. walk do as well as they can; they muſt take care 
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*.of theres and act as they ſhall ſee beſt for 


* their own ſecurity. Now, when theſe boys are 


* ſecured, it's the eaſieſt thing in the world to come 
« at the old gentlewoman's money; for ſhe is gone 
into the country to fetch more, and her room is 


6 e inc where the boys lie. — Then oppoſite 


* to her room, is the room where Mr. Cook and his 
wife lies; but you muſt take particular care of 


him, for he's a deviliſh reſolute man, and it might 


&« not be much amils, if he were knacked o'the head. 
„ And, when that's done, you may find money in 
his drawers, for he never is without. Right un- 
der his room lies a gentlewoman and a ſmall child; 


* but I muſt deſire of you, that neither ſhe nor the 


child may be hurt“, and fo, muſt I too,” faid 
Dowdell, * for I would not have them come to any 
harm for the world.” 

When Wild had heard all this, he thought it was 
proper to take and ſecure the priſoners, 

Mrs. Cook depoſed, that Mr. Wild came and in- 
formed her of this deſign, and deſcribed all the 
rooms in her houſe as exactly as if he had lived 
| there, —That Dodwell had been her lodger five 
months, and, though ſhe was behind-hand in her 
rent, this deponent was unwilling to. turn her out, 
becauſe ſhe knew ſhe was very poor, and might be 
hard put to it to get another lodging 3 but at Iaſi ſhe 
went away of her own accord, without giving no- 
tice, or offering to pay any thing. When ſhe 
and the other priſoners were carried before my 
Lord-Mayor, they both confeſſed the whole mat- 
ter. 

Several perſons appeared to Dodwell's character, 
and depoſed, that ſhe was a captain's widow, and 
had formerly lived in good credit, but was now 
reducect. 


Wright called one witneſs, ho aid, he knew. 1 


thing more of her, than * the had lived 5 * twa 
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or three places where he was acquainted, and 


that ſhe had a child by a gentleman whom he 


knew. | 


The jury found them both guilty of the miſtle. 
meanor, and the court ordered that they ſhould be 


impriſoned for fix weeks. | 
A certain gentleman having loſt his ſword from his 


| fide, applied to Wild for his aſſiſtance. Having dex 


ſited his crown, he was aſked, with a ſolemn air, 
where it was he loſt it: He named the place, and 
upon that Jonathan turned about to Quilt Arnold, 
and faid, * Who can this be? when all our people 
are gone down to Briſtol Fair?“ Quilt Arnold, 


pauſing a little, anſwered, © I'll be hanged if it is 
* not Sam Lynn, for I ſaw him in the ſtreet yeſter- 
te day.” Did you ſo?” ſays Wild, © why then 


* that's the raſcal, I'll warrant you; and then, turn- 
ing to the gentleman, * Sir,” ſays he, © If you'll call 
* 1n a day or two, you ſhall hear more of it.” 

The gentleman came according to appointment. 


* Faith, ſays Jonathan, © I can't hear of the young 


*« dog, but I believe he is gone after the reſt to the 


* fair, and, if he is, as ſoon as he comes up again, 


J don't queſtion but I fhall help you to your 


* ſword.” When the fair was over, the gentleman 


went again and again, but could hear no news-of it, 


till at laſt Jonathan told him the rogue had fold it 
upon the road, to raiſe money to carry him down, 


and neither he nor the ſword was -now to be 
found. | | AE 

Some little time after this, Jonathan mifſed ano- 
ther very uſeful hand. He had minuted down 'in 
his books a gold watch, a parcel of fine lace, and 


ſeveral other things of great value, which this raſcal 


(whoſe name was Jack Butler) had wade upon the 
Lodging-lay at Newington-Green ; and yet he wholly 
neglected coming to account, and no news was to be 
heard of him for two or three months, | 


Wild. 
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Wild ſwore he would be up with him for his | its 


gratitude ; and accordingly ſpared no. pains in hunt: 


ing after him; but, as Jack had retired from buſineſs, 


it was no eaſy matter to meet with him. However, 
hearing at laſt that he lodged at an alehouſe in Biſhopſ- 
gate-ſtreet, he got a warrant, and, taking two or 
three to aſſiſt him, went thither betimes in the 
morning, and gaining an eaſy admittance at the 
ſtreet-door, he went foremoſt up ſtairs, with a piſtol 
in his hand, though not ſo ſoftly but Butler heard 
him, upon which he jumped out of bed, flipt on 
his coat, breeches and thoes, and getting out of the 
window, (which was but one ſtory high) dropt into 
the yard, climbed over the wall into the ſtreet, 
and run acroſs the way into a dyer's ſhop, and ſo 
through to a waſh-houſe, where ſome women were 


1 waſhing. 


He told the women a he was purſued by bailiffs, and 


begged they would let him hide himſelf. The good 


women pitied his caſe, and directed him to the coal- 


hole. In the mean time Jonathan had wrenched 


open the door, and found that Butler had given him 
the flip, and he knew not which way o follow him; 


however, he made as much haſte as he could down 


ſtairs, and ſeeing nothing of him in the ſtreet, he 
concluded he muſt have taken refuge in ſome houſe 
not far off. At laſt he ſaw the Dyer's door open, 
upon which he went over, and, meeting with the 
man of the houſe, acquainted him with what had 
happened, and ſaid, he believed the rogue muſt 
have run in there, becauſe (it being early in the 
morning) he ſaw no other door open thereabouts. 


He can't be here,” ſaid the Dyer, for I have not 


* been out of the ſhop above a minute.” * Sir,” 
ſaid Jonathan, © that muſt be the very time he ſlipt 
* in, and therefore I beg you will give me leave to 


« fexrch for him.” The e bid him ſearch and 
Wild ; 


welcome, 
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Wild and his aſſiſtants now went in, and find- 
ing the women in the waſh-houſe, enquired of them 
ik they had ſeen ſuch a fellow: they denied it flifly, 
till he ſatisfied them that the man he wanted was a 
thief, and then they adviſed him to look in the coal- 
hole. Jonathan took a candle, and looked all round, 
but to no purpoſe. Then he went into the cellar 


and ſearched every corner of it, but ſtill the man 


was not to be found, He examined the kitchen, the, 
ſhop, and every other place where he thought it 
was peſhible for the fellow to be hid, and yet all 
was labour in vain. He was heartily vexed, and 
{ſwore he was never ſo foiled in his life before, 
He told the Dyer he believed the rogue was got 


out again. That's impoſlible,” ſaid the Dyer, © for 


] have been in the ſhop ever ſince, and if he went 
down ſtairs, he muſt be there ſtill, for there's no 
* other way out but at this door, and he could 
not come this way without my ſeeing him: 
* and therefore I would adviſe you to look in the 


_ © cellar again, and Il go with you.” They all went 
down, and the Dyer turning up a large tnb which 


he alt in his trade, immediately Butler made his 


appearance. So Mr. Son of a Bitch! have I caught 


you at laſt ?” cried Jonathan ; ©, What have you done 
« with the gold watch, the lace, and the other move- 
* ables that you ſtole out of your lodgings, you run- 
% nagate raſcal? You ſhall certainly ſwing for it: III 
* take care of you, if there is never another rogue in 
* England.” But, notwithſtanding theſe menaces, 
Jack knew the ſecret of calming Jonathan's wrath, 

and therefore calling him aſide, 5 If you will ſtep to 
my room again, ſays he, and look behind the 


* bed's head, you may find ſomething that will 


* make vou end for your trouble.“ 
Jonathan went, and was well ſatisfied with what 
he found; but, as Butler was apprehended in ſo pub- 


lic. a manner, it was neceſſary to carry him before a' 
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juſtice, and the juſlice committed him to Newgate ; 
and, by good management, inſtead. of being hanged, 
he was only tranſported. 

Wild going one day to an inn in Smithfield, ob- 
ſerved a large trunk in the yard; and imagining | 
there might be ſomething of conſiderable value in 
it, he went home, and ordered jerry Rann (of whom, 
we have taken ſome notice above) to go and pet 

with it: Rann dreſſed himſelf like a porter, and 
— it off. It belonged to Mr. Jarvis, a Whip- 
maker, in that neighbourhood, and he had ſent it to 
the inn, to be carried down into the country ; but, 
hearing that ſomebody had ſtole it, he applied to 
Wild, who, after a great many delays, helped him 
to moſt of the goods again for ten guineas. Soon 
after this Wild and Rann quarrelling, Wild found 
means to have him hanged; but, the day before his 
execution, he ſent for Mr. Jarvis, and acquainted him 
with the whole affair. 

Mr. Jarvis was the more inclinable to believe this 
account, becauſe his own ſervant informed him, that 
Wiid was at the inn, when the trunk was laid down 
there. It was reported, that Wild was threatened 
with a proſecution for this ; but Mr. Jarvis dying ſoon 
after, nothing came of 1t, 

It has been faid that ſonathan, reſolving to carry 
on a trade to Holland and Flanders, purchaſed a ſloop, 
and gave the command of her to the famous Roger 
Jobnſon; that he carried over gold watches, rings, 
ſnuff- boxes, and other plate, and ſometimes perhaps 
bank notes, which had been ſpoke with by the way of 
the mail. His chief trading port was Oftend, from 
whence he travelled up to Bruges, Ghent, Bruſſels, 
and other conſiderable towns, where he diſpoſed of 
bis effects, and taking in a lading of Hollands, and 

other goods, returned to England, and uſually brought 
his cargo to land in the night, without giving the 
leaſt trouble to the C ultom-bouſe Officers, | 

Foy 
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For about two years this buſineſs went on ſuc- 
ceſsfully, when, by ſome miſmanagement, two pieces 
of Holland were loft, and Johnſon ſtopt the value 
of them out of the Mate's wages. The Mate was 
ſo provoked at this, that he went immediately, and 
gave information of Johnſon's running a vaſt quan- 
tity of goods; whereupon the veſſel was ex- 
chequered, and Johnſon was caſt in 700 l. damages, 
and this put an end to his trading to Holland. 

A great, animoſity had long ſubſiſted betwixt 
Johnſon and Tom Edwards, who kept the Caſe in 
Long-Lane. Johnſon was expert at the Paſſing- Lay, 
and Edwards at the Waggon-Lay. Edwards was in- 


defatigable in his calling, for he would ſometimes 


follow a waggon for 100 miles together: he al- 


ways lay at the ſame inn where the waggon 


put up, and when every body elſe was in bed, 
he would creep down from his room, and take a box 


or a portmantua out of a waggon, unbar the inn gates, 


carry his booty into ſome private field, and plant it 
under a hedge, and ſo return privately to his own bed | 


_ again, — 


One evening, as he was coming out of the Black- 
Lion alehouſe in the Strand, which was then kept by 


one Butler, (the brother of Tom Butler, who receiv- 


ed his pardon in order to be an evidence againſt 
Wild) he met with Johnſon and ſeized him, and 
charging him with felony, carried him into a tavern : 
Johnſon ſent for one of Wild's men, who came; 
with a conſtable and a warrant againſt Edwards, and 
carried him before a * who committed him to 
the Compter. 
We cannot cortices fay how this affair endeds 


but, ſometime afterwards, Edwards, having intelli- 


gence of a large quantity of valuable ſtolen goods, 


which it ſeems were lodged in one of Wild's private 


warehouſes, got a warrant and ſeized them. Jo- 


nathan was ſo provoked at this, that, though he did 
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not think it proper to claim tue goods as his own, yet 
he took out an action in the name of Johnſon, to 
whom he ſaid the goods belonged, arrreſted Edwards, 
and threw him into the Marſhalſea, where he lay one 
night, but gave bail for his 1 on the fol- 
lowi ing day. 5 

Edwards was now reſolved on revenge. He got 
ſeveral informations againſt Johnſon, and only wanted 
to find where he was. Akter a long ſearch to no 
purpoſe, he accidentally met with him in the road 


at Stratford, upon which he ſeized him, and, ſend- 


for a conſtable, carried him into the Three- 
Crowns alehouſe hard by. Johnſon ſent a meſſen- 


ger to inform Wild of what had happened. Wild 


and his man Quilt Arnold went down directly to 


Johnſon, who made his elcogs while the reſt were 
quarrelling. | 


An information was made againiſt Wild for his 
management in this affair, and he, receiving ſome 
intelligence of 1t, abſconded for three weeks; and 


then imagining the danger was over, ventured to ap- 


pear again in public; but he found . miſtaken; 
for the High-Conſtable of Holborn, hearing that he 
was returned to his own houle, went thither witli 
the two Willis's, and apprehended him and his man 
Quilt Arnold. They were carried before a magiſ- 
trate and committed to Newgate.———From this 
inſtant Jonathan's cunning and courage forſook him. 
We have already given a more exact and full ac- 
count than ever appeared in public before, of 


the proceedings againſt him from this time to the 


time of receiving ſentence. We are now come to 
take notice of his behaviour under condemnation, 


and ſhall begin _ the following elegiac * of 
verſes. | 


The 


The complaint | of JoNATHAN WILD. 


ON IN'D within that dark and dreary cell, 
Where terrors reign, and where no comforts 
dwell; 


Where ominous viſions wt ſouls affright, 


Halters and gibbets painting to the fight: 


Where ſome in tears lament, and others ſwear, 


While“ Purney ſniv* ling, ſpells a godly prayer; 


Or while his 1 deputy, with holy qualms, 
Devoutly hums o'er one of Sternhold's plalms; ; 
Of life deſpairing, conſcious of deſert, _ 


Sad Wild thus vents the anguith of his heart : 


Thus of his inauſpicious fate complains, 
As he with gloomy brow ſurveys his chains. 
Ingrateful country! zealous for thy good, 
How often have I hazarded my blood ? 
Nor have I arms alone, but arts employ'd, 
Swords, piſtols, and damnation have defy d. 
Warm in thy cauſe, of dangers not afraid, 


How great a laughter has by me been. made 2. 


W itneſs, ye records of this horrid doom, 

Nor let it be forgot in days to come ; 

By me thrice thirty have in halters dy'd, 

I ſeiz d them, and in vain t eſcape they tryd; 

T was I, who evidences did prepare, 

And to the purpoſe taught them what to ſwear. 
Ye Britons! curs'd with an unthankful mind, 

For ever to exalted merit blind, 

Is thus your conſtant benefactor ſpurn'd ? 

Are thus his faithful ſervices return'd ? 


This dungeon his reward for labours paſt, 


And Tyburn his full recompence at laſt ? 


* Tho. Purney, Ordinary of —_— 
+ James Wagſtaff. | 
More 
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More generous Blueſkin 1—0O, a thy deſign 


Had ended this unhappy life of mine! 


O, that ſucceſs had crown'd the ſtroke you gave! 
Then had I gone with honour to the grave ! F 
How will the crowds, that I have fent before, 


- iT riumph to meet me on th' infernal ſhore! 
At me what looks inſulting will they caſt, 


1 


And ſneering cry,—* Old friend, you're come at laſt ! 
But ſure, ere long, the time will come again, 

When watches ſhall be loſt in Drury-Lane; 

Snuff- boxes, finely painted, miſs their way, 

And rings and pocket- books ſhall go aſtray: 

When Phillis at the ball or maſquerade 

Shall loſe a preſent by ſome lover made: | 

Then you, —unthinking monſters !—You, that now 

Exult at my unpitied overthrow, 

Then you'll repent too late :—You then, in vain, 

Will wiſh to have your Jonathan again ! | 
But you, my faithful ſervants every where, 

Whom I have train'd up with a father's care, 

Sure you ſome grateful ſentiments will have, 


And drop a tear upon your maſter's grave! 


From rags, and ſaunt ring bare legg d up and down; 


; : With pockets never bleſs d with half a-crown ; 


From ſelling ſave-alls, pimping at poor ſtews, 
From raking kennels, and from blacking ſhoes ; 
*T was I that raiſed ye, —you by me were made 
Succeſsful artiſts in a theiving trade: 
I taught you to lead comfortable lives, 
To keep a train of whores, and ſtarve your wives: 
Go on and proſper, bravely play your parts, 
Nor leave unpraQtis'd any of your arts: 
Be rogues renown'd, and trample on the laws, 
And, like true bloods, revenge your patron's cauſe. 


The 
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and in Per to two fractures in his ſkull which 
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| The following account of Jonathan Wild was Write 


ten by the ora of N ewgate. 


— This malefactör, 1955 * conviction, men 
that he had faſted upwards of four days, which, toge- 


ther with his lameneſs and indiſpoſition, had rendered 


him unable to attend * ſervice of God in the Cha- 
pel. 

He endeavoured to convince people, that at Wol- 
verhampton he knew ſeveral perſons that would 
have proved his friends, had he thought his caſe 
dangerous, and timely applied to them: but as he 


carried on the ſame practices above a dozen years, 


and was now growing old, he could not be made 
to believe he ſhould ſuffer at laſt, for what he had 
ublicly done unpuniſhed fo long. But he was then 
told by a gentleman, that he had artfully. evaded: the 
law, and eſcaped juſtice ; which juſtice had ſometime 
8 overtaken one Thomſon, who was executed for 
carrying on ſuch practices but a very ſhort time. — 


That he ought to have taken warning when he was 


firſt of all committed priſoner to the Compter, where 


he ſhould have obſerved the miſery of vicious peo- 
ple, inſtead of learning their ways, and endeavouring 


to underſtand them and their practices, and after» 
wards aſſociating with them. 

He replied, that his buſineſs was Sing good in 
recovering loſt goods; that as he had regained things 


of great value for dukes, earls, and lords, he thought 


he deſerved well.—That he had apprehended the 
greateſt and moſt pernicious robbers the nation was 
ever moleſted by, —-and had wounds and ſcars ſtill 
remaining in his head, body, and legs. He appeared 


to be very much diſordered, and confuſed in his 


thoughts, which he ſaid was owing to thoſe wounds, 


diſordered 
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difordered his brain, though covered with filver 


| plates. 


He never went to Chapel during the whole time 


that he continued under ſentence of death, ſaying, 


he was lame, and unable to ſupport himſelf on his 
legs, and much more unable to go up fo far. Ano- 
ther reaſon he added was, that certain enemies of 
his among the crowd would not only interrupt his 


prayers by pointing, whiſpering, &c. but would, he 


believed, inſult him, and, if they dared, would raiſe 
a tumult ; therefore as he knew that to pray to God 
without attention or regard, was worſe than wholly 
to omit prayers; and as he could not attend his 


duty amidſt ſo vatt a crowd as appeared in the Cha- 


pel, he earneſtly deſired he might not be carried to 
the Chapel, and accordingly he was not. 

He kept the other malefactors in order and regula 
rity,—no interruption happening either at prayers, or 
when the word of God wes reading. 

The day before he died, he deſired he might re- 
ceive the Sacrament, at which time he enquired the 
meaning of the words, curſed is every one that hangeih 
on a tree. Allo concerning the diſpoſition of the ſoul 
when firſt ſeparated: from the body, and the local 
ſituation of the other world, and more queſtions of 
ſuch a nature : but he was anſwered, that they were 
matters of leſs actual moment and importance than 


other things he might employ his time about: he was 


adviſed rather to repent of his ſins, to read and ſtudy 
Chriſt's paſſion, merits and atonement, and the in- 
finite juſtice as well as unlimited mercy of Almighty 


| God. 


He appeared ſomewhat: attentive to the prayers, 
eſpecially before he had ſome expectations of a 
repneve, and aſter he found that all expectation was 
vain. 

The evening before he ſuffered, he enquired how 


the noble Greeks and famous Romans, who flew 
| Ds themlclves, 
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themſelves, came to be ſo glorious in hiſtory, if ſelf- 


murder be a crime ?—He was deſired to conſider, 
that the wiſeſt and moſt learned Heathens called 
ſelf-murder cowardice, in not ſuſtaining the misfor- 
tunes that Providence laid upon human nature; and 
that chriſtianity is much more expreſs againſt ſuicide. 
He confeſſed that ſelf-murder was impiety. but his 


confeſſion appeared to be hypocriſy; for, about two 
o'clock in the morning, he endeavoured to prevent 


his execution by drinking laudanum; but the large- 
neſs of the draught, together with his having faſted 


before, inſtead of defroying him 1mmediately, was 
the cauſe of his not dying by it. 


At the place of execution, — Wild had rendered 
himſelf delirious by poiſon, but began to recover him- 
ſelf, and united (with the other criminals) in the 
public prayers, as well as the tumult and clamour of 
the occaſion would give them leave.” 


Thus far the Ordinary.—His account of Jonathan 
in his laſt hours is very ſhort, and therefore we ſhall 
mention ſome other particulars. 

After taking the Liquid Laudanum, he grew ſo 
drowſy, that he could not hold up his head, nor 


keep open his eyes at prayers. T'wo of his fellow | 


priſoners, perceiving his diſorder, endeavoured to 


rouſe him: they took him by the arms, and per- 
ſuaded him to ſtand up and walk a little, which 


(as he was lame of the gout) he could not do with- 
out their aſſiſtance. | 
This motion awakened him a little, and then his 


countenance turned very pale, he ſweated violently, 


and grew exceedingly faint: and fick ; ſoon after 
which he vomited till he had thrown ul the gr eateſt 


part of the laudanum. 


He then recovered a little, but ſtill was drowly, 


and almoſt inſenſible of whe he ſaid or did, and in 
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this condition he was put into the cart, and con- 


veyed to the place of execution. 
It would be difficult to deſcribe with what rough- 
neſs he was treated by the mob, not only as he 


went to the tree, but even when he was at it. In- 


ſtead of thoſe ſigns of pity they generally ' ſhew 
when common criminals are going to execution, they 
reviled and curſed him, and pelted him continually 
with ſtones and dirt. 

[By the time that he came to the end of his jour- 

„he was conſiderably recovered from the diſorder 
the nd had thrown him into. 

The other malefactors being ready to be turned off, 
and the executioner telling Jonathan he might ke 
any reaſonable time to prepare himſelf, he continued 
ſitting in the cart for a little while ; but the mob 
grew ſo outrageous at this indulgence, that they cal- 
led out inceſſantly to the hangman to do his office, 


and threatened to knock him on the head if he did | 


not immediately perform it. He found delays were 


dangerous, and therefore no longer deferred the 


gratification of their demands. 


Jonathan Wild was executed at t Tyburn, on 
Monday, the : 24th of * 1725. 


The morning alter his execution, about two 
o'clock; he was buried in Pancras church- yard; but 
His body did not reſt there, for in two or three 
nights afterwards, the Surgeons (as it is believed) 
thought fit to remove it. A hearſe and fix was ſeen 
waiting about midnight at the end of Fig- Lane, at 


which place the empty coffin was found the next 


morning; but what became of the body was never 
publicly known. 
Wild, by his wife. at Wolverhampton, bad one 


ſon, who was near nineteen years old at the time 


of his father's death ; a little before which he came 
up 
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up to London. He was a lad of fo turbulent 
a diſpoſition, that it was thought proper to con- 
fine him . while his father went to be hanged, 
for fear he ſhould do ſome miſchief among the 
mob.—Not long after the execution he ſold him- 
ſelf for a ſervant, and went to the plantations. 

Jonathan had five other wives, (or at leaſt women 
who ſupplied the place of wives) beſides the mother 
of this boy : nor did he always wait till one was dead 
before he took another. Mary Milliner was the ſe- 
cond, Judith Nun the third ; by her he had a daugh- 
ter; the fourth was Sarah Grigſon, alias Perrin; the 
fifth Elizabeth Man, who cohabited with him four 
or five years, and then died; the fixth and laſt ſur- 
vived him, and Was afterwards” married to another 
man. 

We have now finiſhed our account of this extraor- 
dinary criminal, wherein we have carefully avoided 
the fictitious, extravagant and improbable ſtories, 
which und! in all other accounts of him hitherto 
publiſhed. We have been at no ſmall pains in ex- 
amining into facts. The Marſhal's charge, and Wild's 
anſwer, from both which we have made large ex- 
tracts, and the ſeveral trials we have interſperſed, 
are ſufficient vouchers for the greateit part of this 
piece, and the reſt we received from perſons who 
were well acquainted with his affairs, and who could 
have no intereſt in impoling a deception on the 
public. 
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The Trial of PII EIS NosLE, for Privatel 
Stealing. 


/ 


T the ſeſſions held at the Old- Bailey in the 


month of January, 1725-6, Phillis Noble was 


indicted for ſtealing a braſs box and two guineas, 
privately, from the perſon of A Golling, 
on the gd of January. 

The proſecutor delivered his evidence in the fol- 
owing ſingular manner: —“ You muſt note that I 
* hive in White-horſe-yard in Drury- Lane; I am a 
© bricklayer's labourer by trade: I work hard for my 
* money, and therefore the more fool I, for taking 


© no better care of it, —and ſo much for that — 


But, as I was a ſaying, betwixt one and two 


* o'clock in the morning, and a mortal cold night it 


% was, ——]I am ſure I have cauſe enough to remem- 


&« ber it, ——for, as I was coming by the corner of | 
BgBennet's-Court in Drury-Lane, *who ſhould I meet, 


but the priſoner; and fo, ſays ſhe, * How do you 
do, my dear, —— It's bloody cold weather, —— 
« ] wiſh you'd give me a dram.” Wheredf, ſays 1 
© again, For matter of that, I don't much care 
* if I do, if we can but come to a good fire,” And 
5:10, chat ſignifies lying? —— We ſtruck a bar- 

e gain and went to a gin-ſhop, and I thought I had 
better do ſo, than wander about the ſtreets all 
night; though I muſt needs own, I mought as 
well have gone home to my wife and my wife, 
though I ſay it, is as good a woman as ever man 
laid leg over: —— But that's neither here nor 
ee there. 


* 


-The truth of the matter is, I was got a 
little in for't, and, when J am once in, I never 
: : 66 wind 8 
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* mind which end goes foremoſt ; and it's many & 
poor man's caſe as well as mine ;——and fo, Sir, 


8 „ being with this woman in the gin- hop, we drank 


** quartern after quartern, till the reckoning came 
* to the tune of 8d. and I had got a braſs tobacco- 
fy 2 in my pocket, with two guineas in it, and a 

note upon command, for ſix guineas and ſome 
” 5 odd matters: WWhereof, takes out this box 
eto pay the ſhot ; now, whether ſhe ſaw the money 


in the box, or did not ſee it, I can't be poſitive; 
* may hap he mought, or, may hap ſhe mought not; 


though tis no great matter, one way or tother: 
* but this I can ſwear, out of this box I took a ſhil- 
" ling, and gave it my landlady to change, and then 
put up my box again, and then ſome other people 


* came in to drink, and by and by my landlady 


brings me a groat out of my ſhilling, and I went 


„ out with the groat in one hand, and Phillis in 
* t'other ; but, going to put my groat up, I miſſed 


= my box; and ſo I called the watch, and the watch 


. carried her to the round-houſe, and there my box 
* was found thruſt down her back, but the devil 
a- penny of money was there in it; and my wife 
* found the note upon her; and there's an end of 
* my ſtory.” 

Three evidences, one of which v was the proſecu- 


cutor's wife, depoſed, that the box and note were 
found in the poſſeſſion of the priſoner. | 
In her defence the priſoner ſaid, that it being a 
cold night ſhe went into a gin- ſhop for a dram of 


anniſeed, and there found this Goſling drinking 
with a parcel of bunters, whom he quarrelled with 


and beat, for he was very drunk. He then wanted 
to be rude with the priſoner ; but ſhe told him ſhe 


was above making herſelf familiar with any ſuch fel- 
lows, and immediately left the houſe ; but he follow- 
ed her, thruſt her up againſt a wall pulled out a 
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piſtol, and ſwore he get” ſhoot her, if ſhe did not 
let him raviſh her. 
The jury did not ſeem to credit hey endes 
for they found her guilty to the value of 10d. in 
conſequence of which ſnhe was tranſported. | 


Account of the Trial of Major ON EBV, for 
Murder ; ; with the N ulars of his Beha- 
| viour. 


T the ſeſſions held at the Old Bailey i in the month 
of March 1725—6, John Oneby was indicted 
for the murder of William Gower, Eſq. by malici- 
ouſly giving him, with a drawn ſword, in the left 
part of the belly, near the navel, one mortal wound 
of the length of one inch and a half, and depth 
of ten inches, on the 2d of February, 1725—6, of 
which mortal wound he languiſhed till the next day, 


17 1 then died. 


He was a ſecond time indicted on the Coroner's 
Wen e for the ſaid murder. 
Mr. Hawkins depoſed, that between nine and ten 
oclock at night, on the 2d of February, Mr. Blunt, 
the deceaſed, the priſoner, and himſelf, went from 
Will's Coffee-houle in Covent-Garden to the Caſtle 
Tavern, where, in about half an hour, Mr. Rich 
came to them. 


After they had drank four bottles of wine the 


priſoner called for a box of dice, but the drawer 
faying they had none in the houſe, the priſoner bid 
him bring the pepper-box : the drawer brought it, 
and the dice were laid upon the table, but this 
deponent knew not by whom, 
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They played low, nobody ſetting above half a 


guinea; yet this deponent had no inclination to game, 
and eſpecially to ſet the priſoner, and therefore, af- 
ter a trifling loſs, he declined the play, at w hich the 
priſoner appeared diſguited, and aſked him why he 
refuſed ; to which he anſwered, that he ſhould uſe 


his own pleaſure, whether it was agreeable to the 


priſoner's humour or not. The reſt continued play- 


ing, and the deceaſed ol thirty ſhillings. 
Mr. Rich then ſaid, © Who will ſet | me three half 
* crowns ?” upon which the deceaſed took lomething 


out of his pocket, and laying it on the table, covered 


with his hand, ſaid, I Il ſet you three pieces; and 
then taking his hand away, the company ſaw three 
half-pence. Though the offer was not made to the 
priſoner, he ſeemed greatly affronted, and ſaid, 

That's very impertinent to {et three half. pence. 5 
Ihe deceaſed ſaid, © What do you mean by imper- 
'© tinent?” and the priſoner replied, © You are an 
„ impertinent puppy,” and preſently ſnatching up a 


bottle, threw it at the head of the deceaſed, which- 


beat ſome powder out of his wag, but did him no 
hurt. 


The deceaſed in return threw ſomething at the 


priſoner ; but it did not reach him; and then both 
riſing up together went to their ſwords, which hung 


up in the room. The deceaſed being quickeſt, got 


his ſword firſt, drew it, and ſtood in a poſture of 
defence, at a conſiderable diſtance from the priſo- 
ner, who was advancing, and was drawing his ſword 
to meet him; but Mr, Rich ſtepped in between, and 
prevented mim. 


Jhe deceaſed then threw away his ſword, and 


they all ſat down again, and drank for about half 
an hour; when the deceaſed, offering his hand to 
the priſoner, ſaid, © We bave had words, Major, 


and you was the agreſſor; but let us agree.” The 


Pi anſwered, 9 No damn ye, III have your 
ä 
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_ blood!“ and then turning to this deponent, he 
ſaid, Hawkins, you was the occaſion of this.” — 


60 Why then, ſaid Mr. Hawkins, © if you have 


« done with him, and have any thing to lay to me, 
J am your man, and Il ſee you out,” —* No,” 
replied the priſoner, “J have another chap firſt.” 
In about half an hour after this, which was near 
three in the morning, the company bieke up. This de- 
onent went out of the room firſt, Mr. Blunt and 
r. Rich following him. 


When Mr. n came into the ſtreet it rain- 


ed, and he ran under a penthouſe, where he ſtood 


a ſhort time; but not having a chair ready, and 


ſeeing none of the company come out, he re- 
turned to the room, where he found the deceaſed 
wounded, and leaning on a chair in a languiſhing con- 
dition. He died the next morning. 


Mr. Rich confirmed the above evidence, and a. 


ded, that the priſoner was hardly out of the room, 
when he called to the deceaſed, © Hark ye, young 
& gentleman, a word with you.” The deceaſed turn- 
ed back, and they both re-entered the room. The 
door was immediately ſhut faſt: this deponent heard 
a claſhing of ſwords, and a loud ſtamp on the floor, 


which he gueſſed was made by the priſoner, who 


was a very heavy man. 
Mr. Blunt and this deponent indeavoured to get 


into the room, but could not readily open the door ; 


but the drawer coming to their aſſiſtance, they forced 


an entrance. The priſoner was then next to the 


door, and ſtanding with his ſword drawn in his 
right hand, the point of it being towards the de- 
ceaſed, whom he Held by the ſhoulder with his left 
hand. 

This witneſs was of opinion that the * 
ceaſed had then no ſword in his hand; but his 


ſword was found in the room, bloody and greaſy four 
or hve inches from the point. The deceaſed cloſed 
with 
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with the priſoner, but in ſuch a manner, as if he 


rather fell towards him through weakneſs than other- 
wiſe, which induced this deponent to think that the 


wound was given him before Mr. Blunt and himſelf 
came into the room. 

They now put the wounded: mg 10 8 chair and 
ſent for a ſurgeon.—As this evidence held up his 
hand to part the priſoner and the deceaſed, he felt 


through his coat a little prick by the priſoner's ſword, 


but he believed it was done accidentally. At the 
ſame time Mr. Blunt clapped his hand on his belly, 
and ſaid he was dangerouſly wounded. 

When they came out of the room, this deponent 


told the priſoner that he was afraid he had killed 


Mr. Gower: —“ No,” ſaid he, © I might have done 
* it if J would, but I have only frighted him : but 
“ ſuppoſe I had killed him, I know what to do 
“in theſe affairs; for if I had killed him to night, 


*in the heat of paſſion, I ſhould have had the law 
on my ſide; but if J had done it at any other 


* nine; if would have looked like a ſet -meeting, 
“and not a rencounter.” However, this deponent 
adviſed the priſoner to make his eſcape for fear of 


the conſequences. 


This evidence aſked the deceaſed on his death-bed, 


if he received the wound fairly; to which he aniſton. 


ed faintly, © I think I did—but I dont know—what 
* might have happened if you—had not come in.“ 
What was ſworn by theſe witneſſes was confirmed, 
in all the material gircumſtances, by Mr. Blunt; and 
Mr. Shaw, a ſurgeon, depoſed, that he found the 


deceaſed languiſhing in a chair; that his inteſtines 


appeared at the wound, and, by being expoſed to the 


air, began to mortify; that having dreſſed him, he 
ſent him home ; but the next day he found a ſceoud 
rupture of the inteſtines : that the priſoner died foon 


afterwards, and that the wound was the cauſe of his 
death. | 
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In bis defence the priſoner ſaid, that a wager was 


laid betwixt Mr. Rich and Mr. Blunt, concerning Mr. 
. Mills's acting the part of julius Cæſar, and was 
loſt by Mr. Blunt. After this a box and dice were 
called for, but not by him: the drawer ſaid he had 
dice, but no box, upon which ſomebody called for 
a pepper. box. The priſoner flung a main at twelve 
pence and paſt it about. Mr. Hawkins refuſing to 


play, the priſoner ſaid he thought there was as good 


fellowſhip in a little play as in mere drinking: they 


then played for half a crown, or three ſhillings; but 
when the box came round again the reſt refuſed to 


Play. 
At length the deceaſed offered to ſet three half- 
pence, which the priſoner ſaid was very impertinent. 


A quarrel now aroſe between them, and the deceaſ- 
ed threw a glaſs at the head of the priſoner, and 


drew his ſword; on which he told him that he acted 
baſely in drawing, when bimſelf had given the atf- 


front. 
After this the priſoner put on hs great coat and 
was going out. Mr. Hawkins had ſlipped away, and 


the other parties being gone out of the room, the 


deceaſed puſhed the door to, and drawing upon the 


prifoner, wounded him in the knee and cut his 
fingers. The priſoner parry'd and' cloſed with the 


. deceaſed, who endeavoured to ſtab him in the back, 
at which time Mr. Blunt came in, and received a 


wound in his belly, which muſt have been 25 the 


| prifoner's ſword, | 
Such was. the defence of the priſoner; in whoſe 
behalf appeared one Mrs. Gardiner, who depoſed, 
that the priſoner coming to her houſe in a bloody 
condition, about two o'clock in the morning, ſhe 
ſearched him, and found a wound in -his buttock 
as deep as her finger, which ſhe dreſſed for him. 
Mr. Burdet, a iurgeon, depoſed, that the evening 
after the quarrel the priſoner ſent a coach to his 
houſe, 
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houſe, with a letter, informing him that he had 
been wounded i in a rencounter, and deſiring this wit- 


neſs to come to him. On eximination he found one 
wound below the priſoner's knee, another on his but- 
tock, and that two of his fingers were cut in the firſt 


joint: he alſo ſhewed the ſurgeon three or four holes 
in his breeches ; but none of his wounds were above 


a quarter of an inch deep, and that in his leg had but 


juſt raiſed the ſkin. 
The court obſerved that it was -ploin from the evi- 
dence that the priſoner gave the provocation, and 


that it was not denied but that he afterwards killed 


the deceaſed: the queſtion therefore was, whether 


from the time the priſoner threw the bottle, to the 


time the deceaſed received the wound, there was any 


reconciliation 2— If there was not, the court was of 


| opinion that it could be no leſs thee marder. 


The jury were of opinion that there was no recon» 
ciliation ; but not being ſatisfied as to the n, 
they agreed on a ſpecial verdict. | 

The counſel on both fides attending, thay Hated 


the principal points of the evidence for the confideta- 


tion of the judges. 


What the priſoner's counſel drew up, Was to the 


— effect. 
We find, that the ik the deceaſed, and three 


more, met at the tavern, where they all appeared 
very friendly. —A box and dice were called for,. 
they played ſome time together, till Mr. Rich ſaid, | 
* Who will ſet me three half.crowns ?*—The de. 
ceaſed put down three half. pence, and ſaid, I'll ſet 
vou three Pieces. Ahe priſoner ſaid, ** That's im- 


pertinent. - The decealed anſwered, „He that 


*fays I am impertinent, is a raſcal.'—Phe priſoner © . 
| threw a bottle, and the deceaſed threw a glaſs.— They 


both got up, and took their ſwords ; but one of the 


company ſtept in, and prevented their engaging.— | 


F fy | They 
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They fat down again to drink, — ſtaid about an hour, 

and then the company broke up.—The priſoner put 
on his great coat. —T hey all went out of the room. — 
The priſoner and the deceaſed returned, the door 
was ſhut, and the claſhing of [words was heard. 


What che counſel for the king drew up, was to this 
effect. 


We find, that on the 2d of. February, the-priſoner, 


the deceaſed, and three others, were in company at 
the Caſtle Tavern, and continued in a peaceable 
manner for about two hours. The priſoner then 


- Called for a box and dice, but none being to be had, 
he called for the pepper-box, which was brought— 


Dice were found upon the table ;—they played at 
hazard. — Mr. Rich alked, who would ſet him three 


half-crowns ? The deceaſed; in a jocular manner, laid 


_ down three half-pence, and ſaid, there's three pieces. 

The priſoner called him an impertinent puppy, and 
threw a bottle at him, which miſſed him, but bruſſied 
his wig.— The deceaſed toſſed a glaſs, or a candle- 


ſtick, at the priſoner, which did not hit him. They 


both roſe up, and took their {words ; but were pre- 
vented from fighting. —T'bey fat down again.— The 
deceaſed offered to be friends with the priſoner ; but 
the priſoner anſwered, ** No, Gd damn you! III 
*© have your blood, by G—d!'—In about an hour 
after this, the company all went out of the room; 
but the priſoner called to the deceaſed, and ſaid, 
* Young gentleman, a word with you.” —They both 


returned into the room, — the door was ſhut with 


violence, and the claſhing of ſwords was heard. — 
We find, that from the time that the bottle was flung, 


to the time of the breaking up of the company, there 


was no reconciliation. | 
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Theſe two rough draughts being compared, and 


ſome alterations being made, a third was drawn up, 
which was agreed to, and bened by the Jury, and 


Was as follows. 


We find, that on the 2d of February laſt, about 


ten at night, the priſoner, the deceaſed, John Rich, 
Thomas Hawkins, and Michael Blunt, met in a 
friendly manner in a room in the Caſtle- Tavern in 


- Drury-Lane. That, after they had been there 


about two hours, a box and dice were called for. 


The drawer ſaid they had dice, but no box: The 
priſoner then ſaid, bring the pepper- box. It was 
brought. They played, at hazard; and after ſome 
time Mr. Rich aiked who would ſet him three half- 


crowns ? The priſoner ſet him; Mr. Rich won, and 


at the ſame time the deceaſed put down three half- 
Pence, and ſaid, I have ſet you three Pieces. The 
priſoner ſaid, © he was an impertinent puppy.” The 
deceaſed anſwered, He that calls me an impertinent 
puppy is a raſcal :* Upon which the priſoner took 
up a bottle, and with violence threw it at the de- 
cealed's head ; it did not hit him, but only bruſhed 
his wig; and he in return toſſed a glaſs or candle- 
Rick at the priſoner, but it did not reach him. Then 
they both aroſe and took their ſwords, which both 
hung up in the room: The deceaſed, being nimbleſt, 

got his ſword firſt and drew it, and ſtood at a dil. 
tance upon his own defence. The priſoner was 
drawing his ſword, and coming towards the deceaſed, 


but Mr. Rich interpoſed, and prevented him: Upon 


which the deceaſed threw away his ſword, and they 
all ſat down again. The deceaſed not long after- 


wards, offered his hand to the priſoner, and ſpoke 


to this effect: We have had hot words, Major, 
and you were the aggreſſor, but let us paſs it over 


„and be friends.” The priſoner. anſwered, © No, 
| | 66 God 
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(6 God damn you, I'll have your blood.” — When the | 


xeckoning was paid they all went out of the room : 


The priſoner, who had his great coat thrown over 
his ſhoulder, called back the deceaſed, and ſaid, 


& Young man, a word with you;” upon which the 
deceaſed returned: They both re-entered the room, 


the door was ſhut with. violence, and all others ex- 
cluded. - A claſhing of ſwords was heard. The de- 


cealed received a mortal wound, of which he died 
next day: on which day it likewiſe appeared that the 

iloner had three flight wounds. And the de- 
ceaſed, being afked on his death-bed, if he received 
his wound fairly; he anſwered faintly, «I think I 
4 did.“ — That, from the time of throwing the bot- 
tte, to the breaking up of the A, ere was. nQ 
reconciliation. 2 


The priſoner, who had entertained ftrong jd | 
of coming off with a verdict of Manſlaughter, was 


now remanded back to Newgate, where he continu- 


| ed tolerably eaſy for about a year, being free from 

wons, and lodged in the moſt commodious room in 
the goal: and finding by this time, that the pro- 
fecutor had taken no ſteps tawards bringing on the 


hearing of the ſpecial verdict before the judges, he 
grew pretty confident that it would be determined 
in his favour, and imagined that the proſecutor Was 


of the ſame opinion. 
At length he refolved to move che judges of: the 


King s-Bench, for a Concilium to be made for argu- 


ing the ſpecial verdict before that court. On Mon- 
day, the 5th of February, an Habeas-corpus being 
iſſued, he was carried from Newgate to the King's- 
Bench bar, where the court ordered a Concilium ac. 


cordingly, and aſſigned Mr. Serjeant Baines and 
Mr. Serjeant Eyre to be his counſel; Mr. Maſter- 


man to be his clerk in court, and Thomas Obver 


155 to be his agent or ſolicitor, - 


oa 


a ͤ ˙ !.. 1 


5 22 3 * 
On the Friday following he was again carried to 


the bar of the King's. Bench court, where Mr. Ser- 


jeant Darnel, on the part of the king, opened the 
ſpecial verdict. He was anſwered on the part of 
the priſoner by Mr. Serjeant Eyre ; after which, 
the Lord Chief Juſtice Raymond declared, that he 
would take the opinion of all his brethren the judges, 


as ſoon as they could conveniently meet together, in 


order finally to determine the caſe. 

The priſoner was ordered back to Newgate, but 
on his way thither he ſtopped. and dined at the 
King's-Arms-Tavern in the Strand, where he ex- 
moves” himſelf with great joy and ſatisfaction in 
eing aſſured, as he faid, that the ſpecial verdict 
would be determined in his favour ; and that he had 
nothing now to do but to get into the Army, and 
repair the loſs he had ſuffered in | the profecutiony by 


pandering the enemy. 


The affair continued in ſuſpence till Saturday the 
6th of May, 1727, when the judges met at Ser- 
jeants-Inn, to put (if poſſible) an end to it. Mr. 
Serjeant Baines, being indiſpoſed, could not attend, 
and therefore Mr. Kettleby was employed for the 
riſoner. 


While their lordſhips were Giting, the priloner was 


extreamly merry in Newgate: over a bowl of punch, 


his favourite liquor, drinking the healths of the 


judges, who, he faid, were then working his de- 
liverance, for, as he had done nothing but what 


became a man of honour, he was well aſſured they 


would not hurt him. 
But, in the midſt of his mirth, he was interrupted: 
by a raſh friend of his, who comirg to Newgate, 
_ affirmed with a great oath, that eleven of the twelve 
judges were of opinion he was guilty of wilful mur- 
der. This was a great allay to his hopes, and (to ule 
_ own expreſſion) frighted him dammab y. 


He 
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| wards executioner, and was thought well qualified 


( 224) : 

He em ployed two or three men to attend about 

Serjeant's-Inn to liſten for news; but none of them 
returning to him that night, it neee his fears. 

The judges, having heard the arguments of the 

counſel on both ſides, broke up about ten, at night 


9 


without publicly declaring their opinions; few peo- 


ple could ſpeak with certainty ; but, from ſeveral 


circumſtances which had been taken notice of, it 
was generally thought, that the priſoner either was, 


or ſoon would be declared guilty of murder. 
Finding his affairs were now in a dangerous bigs: 


tion, he began to think of muſtering up all his 


Friends, for fear he ſhould be driven to the neceſſity 
of imploring the clemency of the king. 


However, he did not wholly deſpair of the judges, 
for he ſtill flattered himſelf with ſome hopes that they 


would at laſt determine in his favour; till the keeper 
of Newgate acquainted him, that, in order to pre- 
vent his eſcape, he muſt ſubmit to be double ironed, 
and to have a man placed in his room on nights. 

He now appeared extreamly ſhocked, and deſired 


to know, whether it proceeded from a ſecret order. 


of the judges, or from any falſe information that the 
keeper might have had, of his intending to make 


his eſcape: he was willing to hope the latter; but 
the keeper, without giving him ſatisfaction, ordered 
his ſervant to fetter him directly, at which it is ſaid 
he wept bitterly: but, having in ſome meaſure reco- 


vered himſelf, he ſpent moſt of the remaining part 


of the day in writing letters to the lord mayor, and 
to ſome of the judges, complaining of the hardſhips 


he ſuffered by this treatment. But the keeper re- 
ceiving no orders to take the irons off, the Major 


then concluded that the judges had found lim 


guilty. 


The man appointed to lie every night in the 


Major's room was John Hooper, who was after- 


for 


(225) 
for ſo important a truſt : and indeed his behaviour 
anſwered the character given him, for he acquitted 
himſelf ſo well in this employment, that the place 
of executioner being afterwards vacant, he was 
immediately promoted to it by virtue of his merit. 
But as honeſt a fellow as Jack was, yet, when the 
keeper introduced him to the Major, the Major 
it ſeems did not much like his looks; for, ſaid he, 
% What the devil do you bring this fellow here 
for? whenever I look at him I ſhall think of 
hanging.“ | 
Some few days, however, not only reconciled the 
Major to his new companton, but made him even fond 
of his company ; for Jack was a comical fellow : he 
would tell a hundred wild, out-of-the way ſtories, 
writhe his face to all the figures in geometry, preach 
ſermons, ſay his prayers, and play a world of mon- 
key tricks, with which the Major was highly enter- 
tained, IR, es eg . | 
About three weeks after this, the King's council 
moved for the priſoner to be brought up to the 
EKing's-Bench bar to receive the judgment of the court, 
relating to the determination of the ſpecial verdict. 
He was accordingly carried up thither on Monday 
the 12th of June, when the Lord Chief Juſtice Ray- 
mond declared to him, that the judges had unani- 
mouſly found him guilty of wilful murder; and 
acquainted him with the ſeveral reaſons which induced 
them to be of that opinion. - 
The priſoner obſerving that great” ſtreſs was laid 
on that wicked and malicious expreſſion of his to 
the deceaſed; © God damn you, I'll have your blood,” 
declared, that as he hoped. to find mercy at the 
hands of Almighty God, he never made ufe of that 
expreſſion. In the next place, he begged to be re- 
commended to his Majeſty's clemency, on account 
of his long and faithful ſervices in the army. 
No. 17. Vol. II. Be As 


(6 
As to the firſt he was told, that as the words 


were ſworn, and ſtood in the ſpecial verdict, his al- 


legation availed nothing; and to the. ſecond, that 
as that was a court of 3 he muſt apply elſe- 
where for mercy. Then the court remanded him 
back to Newgate, and ordered him to be brought 
again on Monday following, to receive ſentence. 
| In conſequence of this order, on Monday the 
nineteenth of June, he was carried up a ſecond time, 
and ſentence of death was paſſed upon him, and 


his execution was ordered to be on the 3d of July 


following. 

His friends in London had already uſed reds ut- 
moſt endeavours to procure him a reprieve, but 
without any proſpect of ſucceſs; and now he was 
reſolved to try his relations in the country, though 
he had formerly treated them with no ſmall degree 


of inſolence. An appearance of humility was, how- 


ever, neceſſary at this time: he therefore wrote very 
ſubmiſſive letters to them, begging pardon for what 


was paſt, and entreating them to come to town, 


and aſſiſt him at this time of his diſtreſs. 


Some of them came up from Leiceſterſhire, and 


one immediately made him a vifit ; but, upon ſome 
diſguſt, returned into the country in greater haſte 
than he came from thence, which made it believed 


that the Major's haughty temper had got the better 


.of his hypocriſy. Another gentleman indeed, though 

not ſo nearly related as the former, continued with 
him till the day of his death, and acted the part of 

a real friend on all occaſions. 

The Major pretended an intimacy with moſt of 

the nobility in the kingdom; but, when his rela- 


tions came to enquire into the ſtate of his affairs, 


they could not meet with one who was willing to 


| ſpeak for him, nor even ſo much as to deliver his 


petition, 


Some 
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de: 


| an 
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n few days before his death, a paper was pub- 
liſhed under the title of, The weight of blood: 
Being the caſe of Major John Oneby.” It contain- 
ed the trial taken e ing from the Seſſions Pa- 
per: part of Mr. Hales of Faton's ſermon uporr 
duels, and Sir Richard Steel's Theatre, Numb. 26, 
on the ſame ſubject; beſides which, there are only 


three or four ſhort introduttory and concluding pa- 


ragraphs.— In the latter are the following paſſages. 


*© —But as to Oneby, tis greatly to be feared, that, 
* as he lived a profligate, he will die a reprobate, hav- 
ing declared ſince his conviction, That neither his 


* confinement, nor his crime, ever gave him ſo much 


„ uneaſineſs as his damned garters, (as he is pleaſed, 


* to ſtile his fetters.) — After ſentence pronounced 


this bravo ſhewed outward marks of a very greats 


- Gs internal ſhock,” — 


A little befots this paper appel in print, the 


writer of it went to the Major in Newgate, and told 
him he had heard that ſuch a thing was in the preſs, 


but would uſe his utmoſt endeavours to have it 


ſuppreſſed, for fear it ſhould obſtruct the meaſures 
that were taking to obtain a reprieve. 

It is not unlikely that the writer wanted matter 
to fill up his paper, and came with this pretence, 


in hopes of hearing or ſeeiug ſomething that might 


anſwer his purpoſe. But whatever was the real mo- 
tive, as ſoon as the Major ſaw the paper, and un- 


derſtood that the perſon who had been with him 
was concerned in it, he fel] into - a terrible fury, 
and made no ſcruple of beſtowing his curſes upon 


him, even in the preſence of the Reverend Ordinary 
of Newgate. 


After this he tried ſeveral ſtratagems to decoy the 


poor author to the priſon, in order to give him pro- 


FT. diſcipline, though they proved ineffectual; and 
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this he had ſo much at heart, that no more than 
three days before his death, he declared, that he 
deſired but one thing before he left the wotld; and 


being aſked what it was? he anſwered, Nothing 


% but to have the ſatisfaction of taking my leave 
«© of that raſcally fellow, with a bull's pizzle. 
It was reported, that, about the ſame time, an 


Undertaker came to the Preſs-yard in Newgate, and 
ſent in the following letter to the Major. 


Honoured Sir, 


HIS is to inform you, that I follow the bu- 


fineſs of an Undertaker, in Drury-Lane, where 
J have lived many years, and am well known to le- 
veral of your friends. As you are to die on Monday, 
and have not, as I ſuppoſe, ſpoke to any body elle 
about your funeral, if your honour ſhall think fit to 


give me orders, I will perform it as cheap, and 


in as decent a manner, as any man alive. 
Your an s Unknown 
Humble N 
d. H. 


The contents of this letter _ t Oneby into ſuch 
a paſhon, that the Undertaker thought it expedient 


to make off with as much haſte as he could. 


It is ſaid, that at night, when John Hooper came 


as uſual to ern in the Major's chamber, the Ma- 
Jor called to him, Jack!“ (ſaid he) What do you 


5. think? D n my blood if there was not an Un- 


i dertaker here to-day : the ſon of a bitch ſaid he 


« would bury me as decently as any man alive. 
„O D—n the rogue! I wiſh I could but meet 
3 with him!“ 
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( 229 ) 
The Major continued to write letters to ſeveral per- 
ſons of diſtinction, begging them to intercede for him; 
but without effect.— On Saturday, the iſt of July, 


— 


bis friends ſent him word, © That his petition had 
te been delivered. But all was over.” | 
About ten o'clock that night he went to bed. as 


uſual. At four the. next morning he called for a 


glaſs of brandy and water, and then, raiſing himſelf 


up in his bed, he wrote his laſt will and ee 
in the following words : 


* Couſin Turvill; Give Mr. Ackerman, the turn- 
© key below ſtairs, half a guinea; and Jack, who 
* waits in my room, five ſhillings. The poor devils 


e have had a great deal of trouble with me lince '@ 


66 have been here.“ 


Having diſpatched this buſineſs, he laid down 


again, and defired Jack and another man who waited 


at the door, to be ſtill, that he might compoſe him- 


ſelf againſt the coming of his friends. About ſeven 


he ſaid faintly. to his footman, who then came into 
the room, Who is that? Philip ?” A gentleman, 


coming to his bed- ſide ſoon after, called Major! 


Major!“ but hearing no anſwer, he drew open the 
eurtains, and found him weltring in his blood, and 


juſt expiring. Mr. Green, a neighbouring Surgeon, 


was inſtantly ſent for; but before he came the Ma- 
jor was dead. His death was occaſioned by a deep 


wound that he made in his wriſt with a penknife. 


We have taken ſome of the foregoing particulars 
from a pamphlet, intituled,, A Narrative of the 
« life of John Oneby, Eſq. and ſhall now add a 


few more from the ſame piece, relating to him before | 


the murder of Mr, Gower. 
John Oneby—aged about 533 years, was born 


e at Barwell i in Leiceſterſhire, —His father was an 
66 Attorney 
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5 Attorney of unblemiſhed character, and pradlifed 
* with great ſucceſs.— He took care to beſtow an 
6 education on his ſon John, —as deſigning him for 
* the buſineſs of the law; who accordingly ſerved 
La clerkſhip with a genileman of great note, and 
< eminence in his profeſſion : but, proving a vouth 


5 of an aſpiring and haughty temper, his head ran 


66 upon things greater than the proviſion they had 
made, or were capable of making for him, 

Ihe cuſtody of the great ſeal of England being 
committed to Sir Nathan: Wright, a very near 
« relation of Mr. Oneby's mother,” application 
te was made to this gentleman, to beſtow ſome gen- 
< teel employment on his young kinſman. —— But 


* nothing greater than the. place of his train-bearer- 


could be procured. | 
His great ſpirit bricked with it for ſome time, 
95 honing that ſomething better would offer.—But, as 


é nothing did, he quitted the Lord-Keeper's ſervice, 


< and took up a reſolution of going abroad into the 

60 army. K 
His friends ſoon procured him a commiſſion, and 
& he ſerved in ſeveral campaigns under the late Duke 
* of Marlborough in Flanders, where he acquired 
© the reputation of a gallant officer, having diſtin- 


* guiſhed himſelf in ſeveral battles and heges, and 


* received divers wounds. 
* He having once the misfortune to quarrel with 
t an officer of horſe at Bruges, they went out toge- 


< ther from the camp and fought. His antagoniſt 


& received, a mortal wound, and died the next day. 
8 But this being done, as the people of honour call 
* it, , fairly, Mr. Oneby was called to a Court- 
c6 Martial. and very honourably acquitted ; and _ 
<« now eſtabliſhed that vain, empty character, 


* much admired by too many in the amy, viz. = 


2 1 ** felled his 1 man, 
The 
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60 The next exploit of this nature was performed by 


bim at Port-Royal, in Jamaica; where, fighting a 


duel with one Lieutenant Tooley, they were both 


deſperately . wounded. Mr. Tooley languiſhed for 


about eight months, and then died; ue having 
been long before reconciled to Mr. Oneby, the 
latter was never called in queſtion about his death. 
Having ſerved about 22 years in the army, and 
riſing gradually, according to his right of lemority, 
he at length attained to the rank of a Major in the 


Regiment of Dragoons commanded by the Hon. 


Brigadier Honeywood. But, upon the peace of 
Utrecht —his pay was curtailed, and a ſtop put to 
his farther preferment. 


In theſe circumſtances he returned to England, | 


verſed in all kinds of vice, particularly gaming, to 
which he had much addicted himſelf in the Camp, 
and had there met ſeveral revolutions of fortune; 
ſometimes an auſpicious hand of dice having enabled 
him to make an entertainment for the chief generals 


in the army; his ambition leading him to great 
profuſeneſs that way, when it has been in his power; 


and at other times his ill luck has reduced him to 
ſcandalous neceſſities. He now aſſociated himfelf with 
the principal gameſters of the town, deſigning to 


ſupport himſelf after their example; and frequentecd 


all the public places of reſort, where gentlemen play- 


ed, being ſeldom without cards or dice in his pockets. 


And there is no doubt but it was he who conveyed 
the dice upon the table at the Caflle-Tavern, in 


Drury-lane, which produced gaming; the conſe- 
quence whereof was then the murder of Gower; 
and ſince that of himſelf,” Let the youth of theſe 
kingdoms learn from hence to ſhun the perniciovs 
practice of gaming, which is always attended with 
very diſagreeable conſequences, and VEN brings 


its votaries to an untimely death 


Account 
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Account of the Trials and Behaviour of EDWARD 


 BurnwoRTH, WILLIAM BLEWIT, EMA- 
NUEL DIcEKENSON, THOMAS BERRY, JoHN 
LzokRE, and Joh His, 05 were exe- 
cuted at Kingston for Murder. 


T the aſſizes held at Kingſton, in the Cres 
of Surry, on the 1ſt of April 1726, the fix 
criminals abovementioned were, on the fulleſt evi- 


dence, convicted of the murder of Thomas Ball in. 
the Mint, Southwark; but as the ſubſtance of the 


evidence againſt them is comprized in the following 
account of their lives and behaviour, we ſhall give 
the whole in the narrative form, as likely to prove 
more agreeable to our readers, than a dull repetition 
of what each particular witneſs ſaid on the trial. 


Edward Burnworth, alias Frazier, was deſcended _ 


of poor, but honeſt parents : his father, who was a 
painter, dying while he was young, he was early in 
life thrown into the company of wicked perſons: 


his mother lived in the Park, Southwark, in a very 


mean manner. 
He was put apprentice to a Buckle maker in Grub 


Street, with whom he ſerved out his time ; but during 


his apprenticeſhip he aſſociated himſelf with pick- 
pockets, thieves, &c. and in particular with William 
Blewit, Emanuel Dickenſon, Thomas Berry, John 
Legee, William Marjoram, Jobn Higgs, John Wil- 


"ig John Maſon, — Meakins, — Gillingham; 


| John Barton, William Swift, and Kit Leonard. 
Being entered into this ſociety, and frequenting 
the ring in Moorfields, kept by one Frazier, he 
A _ name of young F razier, of which he 
. | was 


0 
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was ſo fond, that he choſe rather to be talled by that 


name, than by that of Burnworth. 


He ſoon became very dextrous in picking pockets 
of handkerchiefs, inuff-boxes, &c. and then ad- 
vanced a ſtep higher in the myſtery of thieving, ta 
ſnatching ſwords, women's pockets, &c. 

He uſually exerciſed this trade between the Royal 


Exchange and Charing Croſs, without attempting 


any thing farther, till being taken up on ſuſpicion of 
icking pockets, he was committed to New-priſon, 
Clerkenwell : but he had not been long there before 
he found means to make his eſcape. - 
However, the danger he had been in did not 


deter him from following his former vicious courſes; 
but as he was apprehenſive of being re- taken, he endea- 


voured to avoid being ſeen in the day- time, except 


in company with a number of his confederates, 


who now made a practice of idling pn the day 
in the fields about London. 

One night Burnworth ventured into the Old 
Bailey, and went into a public houſe, where he was 
told that Quilt Arnold, a fellow belonging to Jona- 
than Wild, had been in ſearch of him for ſome days 
paſt; and underſtanding that Arnold was then alone 


in a back room, he went to him with a loaded 
piſtol in his hand, and after expoſtulating with him. 


called for a glaſs of brandy, and throwing ſome 
gunpowder into it, he compelled Arnold to drink it 


on his knees, and with many imprecations to {wear, 


that he would never touch or meddle with him 
directly or indirectly, or give any manner of infor- 
mation againſt him: after which he retired, leaving 
him to recover himſelf from the terror he was under 
as well as he could. 

Not long after this adventure he began to commit 
robberies on the high- roads, and in the foot paths, 


and grew fo dextrous at houſe-breaking. that he was 


an equal proficient with the late Jack Sheppard, 
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On the day preceeding the murder hereafter 


mentioned, was committed on the body of Thomas 
Ball, this ſame Burnworth, in company with John 
| Barton, who was convicted for another burglary the 


ſeflions before, propoſed to go and break open the 
houſe of an old jultice of the peace in Clerkenwell, 
and pitched upon that houſe rather than any other, 


not in expectation of getting a greater booty thereby, 


but in prejudice to him, becauſe he had been before 


committed by him; nn the time being agreed upon, 


about twelve the ſame night they began their enter- 
prize, and executed it facceſsfully, carrying off 
divers things of value, and as they then believed, a 
conſiderable quantity of plate, and made their re- 


treat to Copenhagen Houle, where they ſpent the 
_ greateſt part of the following day. 


At Copenhagen Houſe they began a partition of 


the booty they had got; but when they came to a 
ſurvey of the plate, Burnworth perceived it to be 


only braſs ſilvered, damned it as a thing of no value, 
and would have thrown it away; Barton oppoſed it, 
and would have it kept; here they differed, and in 
the interim came Blewitt, Berry, Dickenſon, Higgs, 


Wilſon, Legee, and Marjoram, and joined their 
company: at length Burnworth and Barton agreed 


to toſs up at whole diſpoſal the filvered ware ſhould 
be; they toſſed up accordingly, and it fell to Burn- 


worth to diſpoſe thereof as he thought fit, who im- 
mediately carried it to the. New. River ſide, and 


threw it in there, wiſhing he had the old juſtice there 
who ſhould have ſhared the ſame fate 

They all wandered up and down for fome time, 
in order to paſs the time away, they not being then 


An any want of money, nor caring to venture into 


the town till towards the evening, excepting Barton 


only, who left their . and retired homes 
wards. 


While 
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While they were amuſing themſelves there canis 
a confederate of theirs from Chick Lane, (who uſed 
to aſſiſt them in diſpoſing of their ſtolen goods) who 
informed them that ſeveral conſtables had been in 
his neighbourhood, in ſearch of people of their prb- 
feſſion, and adviſed them to be cautious how they ap- 
peared in that part of the town. | 

They took this hint to conſult their ſafety, in order 

to which no method appeared ſo proper as to keep 
in a body, each of them having three or four piſtols 


loaded with balls, beſides ſhort - daggers concealed 


under their cloaths. 5 | 
Having rambled about the fields till the duſk of 


the evening, they reſolved to venture into town; 


and coming through Turnmill-ſtreet, they there acci- 
dentally met the keeper of New. Priſon, from whence 
Burnworth had broke out about ſix weeks before. 

The keeper ſeeing Burnworth on the oppoſite ſide 
of the way, called to him, and deſired to ſpeak 
with him. Burnworth ſeemed to heſitate; when the 
keeper, ſeeing ſo many of his companions, told him 
he need not be under any apprehenſion, for he only 


deſired to ſpeak with him, and would not moleſt 


bim; to which Burnworth replied with an oath, 
that he was not afraid of him, and that it was not 
in his power to do him any injury; and concealing 


a piſtol in his hand, ſtepped acroſs the way, whullt 


his ſeven companions ſtood ſtill waiting for him: 


but being all known, or at leaſt ſuſpected in the 
neighbourhood, the people began to gather in crowds 


about them, which being obſerved by Burnworth's 


companions, they called to him to come away; on 


which he took a haſty leave of the keeper, and join- 


ed his aſſociates, who now finding the mob increaſing 


upon them, thought it moſt prudent to retreat tg 


the fields, which they did in a cloſe body; and to 
deter the'. populace from following them farther, 
they faced about, and preſenting their piſtols, ſwore 
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they would fire upon any perſon who ſhould dare to 
; 22 one foot farther in purſuit of them; upon which 


they gave back, and ſuffered them to retreat in 


ſafety to the fields, from whence they made direttly 


for the water fide, and taking a boat at Black-Friars, 
crofled over to the Bank-fide, and from thence they 
went to the Muſick-houſe, expeRing there to meet 
ſome other of their companions. 

Having remained there ſome time, thaw quitted 
has place, and walked together into St. George's- 


Fields, where Edward Burnworth acquainted his com- 


panions of the danger of their apprehenſion from 


Thomas Ball, who kept a Geneva ſhop in the Mint, 
who was attempting to act the part of Jonathan Wild, 
and betray his old friends and acquaintance; telling 


them, if they would all ſtand by him and aſſiſt him, 


he would go ann, and ſhoot the ſaid Ball 


rough the head. 

This horrid propoſal was no ſooner made by Burn- 
worth. than agreed to by all the reſt, except Higgs, 
who ſeeming to diſapprove thereof, ſo exaſperated 


the others, that they accuſed him of puſillanimity 
and cowardice, and Burnworth immediately advanc- 


ed at the head of his companions, but Higgs ped 


away in the dark. 


When they came to Ball's houſe, they enquired of 


his wife for him; ſhe replied, © He was at the next 
door, a public houſe, and that ſhe would ſtep and 


„call him, and went accordingly o Burnworth im- 


mediately followed her, and meeting Ball at the 


door, took him faſt by the collar, and dragged him 
into his own houſe, where he began to expoſtulate 


with him the reaſon why he had attempted to take 
him, and how ungenerous it was for him to ſeek to 


betray his old friends and acquaintance. 
Ball apprehending their miſchievous intentions, ad- 


dreſſed himſelf to Blewitt, and begged they woeld 


not murder him ; but Burnworth with an oath re- 
: | | NO 
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plied, That he ſhould never get a penny by be- 


* traying him,” and thereupon EY ſhot 
him. 
The murder being committed, they all went out 


of the houſe, and that the neighbours: might ſuppoſe 
the firing the piſtol to have been done without any 


ill intention, Blewit fired another in the ſtreet over 


the tops of the houſes, ſaying aloud, * We are got 
* ſafe into town, and there i is no danger of meeting 


* with any rogues now. 


Ball attempted to get as far as the door, but in 
vain; for he dropped immediately, and expired. in a 
very few minutes. 
The barbarous deſign being accompliſhed, they 
went directly towards the Falcon ſtairs, intending to 
croſs the water again; in their way to which they 


met with Higgs, who was allo going to the water- 
ſide ; when they charged him with being a puſillani- 
mous cowardly dog, and Burnworth propoſed to the 
company to ſhoot their old comrade Higgs, becauſe 
he had deſerted them in their late expedition; 
but his life was ſaved by the interceſſion of Mar- 
joram. 

They croſſed the water from the Falcon to Pig- 
ſtairs, and, leſt there ſhould be any purſuit after 


them, they reſol ved to go to the Boar's-Head Tavern 


in Smithfield, which they thought a ſecure place 


as it was at a convenient diſtance from the water-ſide, 
and a place where they were not known. 


They ſtaid at the Boar's-head till near ten o'clock; 
when they divided themſelves into parties for the 
night, in purſuit of their old practices. 

After the commiſſion of the abovementioned mur- 
der, they were cautious of appearing in public; and 


ſoon afterwards Blewit, Berry, and Dickenſon ſet 


out for Harwich, and went over in the packet-boat 


to Helvoetſluys; and Higgs ſome little time after- 


wards — himſelf on board the Monmouth at 
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Spithead,; notwithſtanding which, he was diſcovered 


m the following manner : his brother in London 
having written a letter to him, gave it to the mate 
of a {hip to carry to Spithead ; the mate accidentally 
fell in company with one Arthur, a watchman be- 
longing to St. Sepulchre's pariſh, who knowing Higgs 
to have been a companion of Burnworth and his 
gang; acquainted Mr. De-la-Fay, Under Secretary 
of State, therewith ; whereupon two meſſengers and 
the ſaid watchman were ſent to Spithead to fetch 
up the ſaid Higgs, which they did accordingly. 

Wilſon forſook his confederates, but about two 
years after the murder was committed, he was taken 
and executed for it at Kingſton. 

: But Burnworth, with others of his companions, 
badathe audacity not only to continue in and about 


the town, and to rob in the roads and fields, but 


had likewiſe the unparalleled aſſurance to attack the 
Earl of Harborough in his chair in Piccadilly; upon 
which the chairmen with their poles knocked one 


of his companions down, and the Earl coming out 


of the chair with his drawn ſword, they thought fit 
to march off; Burnworth ſhot one of the chairmen 
in' the ſhoulder, whereby they prevented their pur- 


ſuing them, and had the opportunity of bringing 


off their companion, whom the chairman bad knocked 
down. 

- Theſe audacious villains e e kin Majeſty to 

put out a proclamation for apprehending n 

Blewit, &c. 

As ſoon as the proclamation Was publiſhed, a gen- 
tleman who had bought one of them, going into 
an ale: houſe in White Croſs- ſtreet, took the procla- 
mation out of his pocket and read it to the compa- 


ny; Marjoram happened to be there, though no body 


there knew him, and conjecturing ſome or other 


of his companions for the ſake of the reward, and 


of a pardon, would turn evidence — him, re- 
| folved 


8 0 Ms, hiked eg hi bd 
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ſolved to embrace the opportunity, and in the even 
ing he went to a conſtable in Smithfield, and deſired 
to put himſelf under his protection; and that he 
might be carried before the Right Honourable the 
Lord-Mayor, where. he would make a diſcovery of 
his accomplices. 

Agreeable to this requeſt the conſtable taking bim 
into cuſtody, he was that night confined in Wood- 
ſtreet-Compter, and the next morning he was brought 
before his lordſhip, where he made a full confeſſion 


ol all the aforeſaid particulars, and gave informa- 


tion where Legee might be met with; who, accord» 
ing to the direction given by. Marjoram, was aps 
prehended in White-Croſs-Street, and after a long 
examination was committed to Newgate. 

During this tranſaction, the account of Marjoram's 
having ſurrendered himſelf being ſpread over the 
town, ſeveral of his old companions thinking them- 
ſelves i in danger, forſook their old habitations ; and 
John Barton, waiting. near Goldſmith's Hall till Mar- 
jarom ſhould be carried before the Lord Mayor, at 
length ſaw him come along with the conſtable, and 
ſtepping up towards him with a piſtol in his hand, 
_ Cried, © Damn ye, I'll ſhoot ye; and inftantly * | 
charged his piſtol. 

As Marjoram ſaw and 1 him, he popped 3 
his head juſt as Barton fired at him, whereby the 
ball only grazed on his back. Barton made his 


eſcape; for the action was ſo ſudden, that the people 


could not recover from their furprize time 2 to 
apprehend him. | 

Barton was informed of Marjoram's 1 ſur- 
rendered himſelf by their friend in Chick-Lane, who 
had before given them notice of the danger of their 
being apprehended, in the fields, in the afternoon | 
preceeding the murder of Ball; for which intelli- 


| gence e made him a preſent of fixty or 
| | ſeventy 
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ſeventy pair of ſtockings, which they had tolen froni 


a hoſier's ſhop they had broke open. 
Dickenſon, Blewit and Berry being gone for Hol- 
land, Higgs on board a ſhip, Wilſon abſconded, 


Legee i in Newgate, and Marjoram having ſurrendered 
himſelf ; there now remained only Burnworth in town 
and at liberty, of all the eight perſons mentioned 
in the proclamation, and great endeavours were uſed 
to apprehend him, but for ſome time without 
effect. 

While the ſearch was aki after him he broke 
open the houſe of Mr. Beeſly, a diſtiller in Clare- 


market, from whence he took notes to the amount 


of ſome hundred pounds, ſeveral pieces of plate, and 


other goods; but thinking the plate was only white- 


metal, he threw it away, and one Jones picking it 


up, was afterwards apprehended, and. being convicted, 
was executed ; but Burnworth owned he committed 


this robbery lama 


Though Burnworth knew the proclamation was 


out, with a reward of gool. for the apprehending 
him, yet he ſeemed to defy all attempts to take 
him, and had the audacity one morning to go into 
a public houſe near Holborn-Bridge, where he was 
known, and fitting down by the door, with a piſtol 


ready charged in his hand, he called for a pint of 


beer, which being brought him he drank off, and 
throwing down three balf-pence for the ſame, went 


- off without the leaſt interruption. 
At this time Burnworth lodged with the. wife and 50 


ſiſter of one Kitt Leonard, another of their companions, 


who had been for ſome time a priſoner i in the New 
Goal for the county of Surry; Kitt Leonard thought 


it would be a means of recommending himſelf to 


the mercy of the government if he diſcovered him, 


and accordingly he ordered his wife to apply to ſome 


of his Majelty's juſtices of the peace to acquaint 


them of his intention, which the doing, the pro- 


polition 
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poſition was readily approved of; and accords 
ingly fix perſons being appointed to take him, they 
were planted at an adjoining alehouſe, where Kate, 
the wife of Kit Leonard, was to give them the bg 
nal. 

On Shrove-Tueſday, about fix o'clock in the even- 
ing, Kate Leonard and her ſiſter; and Burnworth, 
being all together, Kate propoſed to fry ſome pan- 
cakes for ſupper, and accordingly her ſiſter ſet about 
them: Burnworth had put off his furtout coat, in 
the pockets and lining whereof he had ſeveral piſ- 
tols; there was a little back door to the houſe which 


Burnworth uſually kept upon the latch only, in or- 
der to make his eſcape if he ſhould Bo argon in 


e 


for him the 421 ſhe returned, and entering the 
houſe pretended to lock the door, but deſignedly 
miſſed the ſtaple. 

The door being thus upon the jar only, while 
Kate Leonard was giving the beer to Burnworth, 
fix perſons ruſhed {ſuddenly into the room ; when 
Burnworth hearing the noiſe, and being fearful of a, 


ſurprize, jumped up, thinking to have eſcaped at the 


back door; but not knowing that it was bolted, they 
were upon him before he could get it open, and hold- 


ing his arms behind him, one of them tied him, 


whilſt another fired a piſtol over his head to intimi- 
date him: they then took him before a juſtice of 
the peace, who, after a long examination, commit- 
ted him to Newgate. 

During his confinement, his i ſuppoſing 
Kate Leonard to have been the chief cauſe of his 
being apprehended, attempted to murder her, by fir- 


ing a piſtol at her one night as ſhe was going in at 


her on door; and — attempts of the like nature 
No. 17: Vol. II. EO being 
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being made, the juftices ordered a ſufficient watch 
to attend the houſe every night, to prevent the exes 
cution of their deſign, and to apprehend any who 
ſhould make the attempt. 

When in Newgate, Burnworth was confined in 
the Condemned-Hold for ſecurity, where he conti- 
- nued from the time of his commitment to the 13th 
of March, when ſeven other criminals under ſentence 
of death being confined with him, he concerted an 
eſcape in the following manner. 

Haus procured an iron crow to be handed to 
him, through the ſmall hole made to admit the 
light into the Condemned-Hold, he ſpirited up the 
other priſoners to attempt an eſcape, and they be- 
gan to put their deſign in execution as ſoon as the 
gaol was locked up, and. they were under no ap- 
prehenſions of being viſited by the keepers till the 
next morning: and whilſt ſome of them ſung plalms 
to prevent the noiſe being heard, the reſt were em- 
ployed in breaking down the wall with the iron 
Crow. 

They pulled out ſtones to the quantity of about 
two cart-loads, and piled them up againſt the door ; 
ſo that in the morning when the keepers came for 
five malefactors who were to die that day, they 
could not get in till two o'clock in the afternoon, 
and then the priſoners themſelves removed the ſtones 
from the door. 
Hereupon Burnworth was removed into another 

apartment called the Bilboe-Room, and additional 
trons were put upon him. While he was here he 
procured files, ſaws, &c. with which he ſawed off 
his irons, and then broke through the wall of the 
Bilboe-Room into the women's apartment, and with 
his ſaws fell to work upon the iron bars, in the win- 
dows of which: there are three tire one within another, 
the firſt of which he ſoon cut quite out, and was 
working upon the others, when one of the women 
diſcovered 
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Abe his attempt; upon which he was taken 
from his work, brought back to the Condemned- 
Hold, and there chained down to the floor, where 
we ſhall leave him whillt we give ſome account of 


his aſſociates. 
William Blewitt was born in the Pariſh of St. Giles, 


Cripplegate, his father was a Porter, and his mother 
ſold herbs, &c. in the ſaid pariſh. His parents were 


in very mean circumſtances, and he (at the charge of 
the pariſh) was bound an apprentice to a Perfumer 
of gloves ; but he ſoon became acquainted with a crew 
of profligate wretches, by whole advice he ran into 
various kinds of wickedneſs, as picking pockets, ſhop- 
lifting, &c. which he practiſed ſucceſsfully for many 

years, till about two years ſince he happened to be 
catched in the fact, was ſent to Newgate, and con- 
victed for tranſportation, when with divers others of 


the lame profeſſion, both males and females, he was 


ſhipped off for the Plantations : but a deſign hav- 
ing been formed by the other criminals to make their 
eſcape, (to which purpoſe their friends had ſupplied 
them with ſaws, files, &c, which were concealed in 
cakes of gingerbread) he being admitted into the ſe- 


cret, reſolved to purchale his own liberty at the ex- 


pence. of his companions, and acquainting the cap» 
tain of the veſſel with their intention, he cauſed them 
to be ſearched, and the ſaws, files, Kc. were found, 
agreeable to the information. 

Hereupon the Captain gave Blewit his liberty, 
upon which he poſted up to London, where, in con- 
cert with his old acquaintance, he renewed his 
former practices, and being ſoon committed to his 
old lodging in Newgate, was tried for returning from 


| tranſportation, and convicted: but pleading the good 


ſervice he had done in preventing the eſcape of ſo 
many abandoned wretches, the court thought proper 
to reſpite the execution till the return of the Captain, 


when finding Blewit's allegation to be true, his ſen- 
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tence was changed into that of trafportation, wit 
the liberty of tranſporting himſelf to any forcig 
country. 


Having by this means obtained his rey be neg- 


lected to tranſport himſelf purſuant to his ſentence, 
but purſued his old courſes, and aſſociated himſelf 
with the lower claſs of thieves and pick-pockets, till 
he joined Burnworth and his companions, 

During theſe connections he married ſeveral wives; 
the firſt of which is believed to have been an ho- 
neſt and modeſt woman, till drove to ſuch extremi- 


ties as induced her to take ſome indirect methods 


to lupport herfelf: this woman, came to ſee him in 
Newgate during bis laſt confinement, and died in 
the lodge. 

Blewit was one of the aootmplioes i in the murder 


of Ball, as abovementioned; after which he went 


over in the packet- boat to Holland; but when the 
King's proclamation came to the hands of the ho- 
nourable Mr. Finch, the Britiſh Reſident at the 


Hague, he enquired of ſeveral Engliſh gentlemen, 


whether any ſuch perſons as deſcribed in the procla- 
mation, had been ſeen in Rotterdam; and under- 
ſtanding there had, he immediately applied to the 
States-General at the Hague, and by their direction 
to the lords of Rotterdam, obtained an order, for 


the ſecuring of them any where within the pro- 


vince. 

The meſſenger coming by virtue of the ſaid order, 
and with the aſſiſtance of the Schoots Denoirs, or 
Sheriffs. fficers, ſeized Blewit at the Hamburgh- 
Arms in Rotterdam: his companions Dickenſon and 
Berry were juſt before gone on ſhip- board, and had 
left Rotterdam, but Blewit was carried to the Stadt- 
houſe- Priſon in Rotterdam, and the officers went in 


purſuit of his companions to the Brill, where the veſ- 


ſel not being cleared out, they ſeized them both, and 
brought them back to Rotterdam, where they were 
very 
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very ſtrongly hand-cuffed, ironed, and confined in 
the Stadthouſe with their friend Blewit, where we 
will leave them for a little time, to relate ſome par- 
ticulars of Dickenſon. | 

Emanuel Dickenſon was born of very honeſt pa- 


rents, but his father dying whilſt he was very young, 


he had liberty to follow thoſe courſes his vicious in- 
clinat ions led him to; and his mother not having 
wherewith to ſupport at ſuch extravagant rates, him, 
his brother, and three fiſters, was obliged to ſubmit to 
their taking ſuch courſes as end in ruin and miſery ; 

one of his ſiſters was at that time in Wood-ſtreet- 


Compter, and the reſt were diſperſed up and down in 


different parts. He began very early to keep vicious 
and profligate company, by whom he was induced to 


practice the trade of picking pockets, Kc. for eight 


years. 
He was once convicted for ſnatching a gentle- 


man's hat off. his head in the Strand, for which 
fact he would have been tranſported ; but whilſt he 


lay under conviction for this crime, his mother 
procured a free pardon for him, upon alledging that 


he was the ſon of a gentleman who had a conſide- 
rable poſt in the army ; but he ſoon returned to 


his old courſes, and continued to herd with ſuch 
companions as he picked up in Newgate, where he 
had got acquainted with Burnworth, Blewit, &c. 
and with them he affociated till the n of 


Ball, in which being concerned, he fled to Holland 
for refuge. 
Blewit, Berry, and himſelf continued about a 


month at Rotterdam before they were apprehended, 


and were on the point of r Holland at the time 
they were apprehended. 

Thomas Berry had nothing to boaſt in point of 
parentage or education, for his mother was a com- 


mon beggar, and ſuffered him when a boy to lie 
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about the ſtreets pilfering what he could lay his 
_ on, and to herd with thieves, pick- pockets, 
| Do 5 | 
Having been in  Bridewell, New-Priſon, &c. and 
been three times committed to Newgate, he was at 
length caſt for tranſportation ; but getting away from 


the veſſel, and being acquainted with Burnworth, 
Blewit, and others, he ſoon engaged in their con - 


federacy, and was aſſiſting in the abovementioned 


murder; after which he fled to Holland with 


Dickenſon and Blewit, and was Jappredenced: with 
| Dickenſon at the Brill. 

Mr. Finch having ſecured Dasbenſdm Blewit, 8 

Berry, applied to the States. General for permiſſion 
to ſend them to England, which they readily grant- 
ed, and ordered a guard of ſoldiers to attend them 
on board a ſhip, beſides the king's meſſengers, whe 
were ſent over on purpoſe for them. 
They were accordingly put on board the Delight 
Sloop, Captain Samuel Taylor, at the Brill, and 
all ſtrongly ironed. When they arrived at the Nore 
they were met by two other meſſengers, who aſſiſted 
in conducting them up the river. 

They were extremely merry on ſhipboard, divert- 
ing themſelves as if their circumſtances had been 
much happier; and when they came into the river, 
| ſeeing a preſs- gang in a boat, they called out to the 


| heutenant, daring him to come and preſs them for 


bis majeſty s ſervice. 


When they arrived at the Tower they were put 


into a boat, with the meſſengers attending them, 
and three boats to guard them, to wit, one on each 
lide, and one in the rear, and in each boat a Cor- 
poral and a File of Muſqueteers, who attended them 
all the way up to Weſtminſter, where being arrived, 
they were carried before Mr. Juſtice Chalk, and 
Mr. Juſtice Blackerby; after which they were all 
three put into a coach together, and were conducted 
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by a party of the Foot. Guards that evening to News 
gate. As ſoon as they arrived, they had the honout 
of being conducted to their old friend Edward 
Burnworth, who congratulated them on their fafe 
arrival, and they condeled with him on Lens con- 
finement. 
On Wedneſday the zoth of March, Brin 
Blewit, Berry and Dickenſon, were looſed from their 
faſtnings in the Condemned: Hold, and with Legee 
and Higgs were put into a waggon, being all hand- 
cuffed and chained together therein, 'to be carried 
down to Kingſton, under a guard of the Duke of 
Bolton's horſe. : 
When they came out of Newgate they were very 
merry, charging the guard to take care that no miſ- 
fortune happened to them, and calling upon the 
numerous crowds of ſpeQators, both at their getting 
into the waggon and afterwards, as they paſſed along 
the road, to ſhew the reſpect they bore them by 
hallowing, and to pay them the compliments due 
to gentlemen of their profeſſion; and they called 
for ſeveral bottles of wine, that they might drink to 
their good journey. 
PDuring their journey they endeavvured to ſhew 
themſelves very merry and pleaſant, by their faceti- 
ous diſcourſe to the ſpectators, and frequently threw 
money amongſt the people who followed them, dis 
verting themſelves with ſeeing them ſtrive for it; ; 
and Blewit in particular, having thrown ſome half- 
pence among the mob, a little boy picked np one of 
them, and calling to Blewit, told him, that as ſure 
as he would be condemned at Kingſton, ſo fure 
would he (the boy) have his name engraved there- 
on; upon which Blewit took a filling out of his 
pocket, and gave it to the boy, telling him there 
was ſomething towards defraying the charge of en- 
graving, and bade him be as good as his word, which | 
me bey faithfully promiſed, © 
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In this manner were they conducted to Kingſton, 1 


where they arrived between eleven and twelve o clock, 
and were all ſix confined in the Stock-houſe. 


The Lord Chief Juſtice Raymond, and Mr. 
Juſtice Denton, arrived at Kingſton the ſame day, 


to hold the Aſſizes for the County of Surry, and the 


next day the priſoners were arraigned, all of whom 
pleaded Not Guilty, except Burnworth, who refuſed 


to plead, unleſs ſome effects, which he ſaid were 
taken from him by the perſons who apprehended 


him, were returned. 
Hereupon his 5 were tied and ſtrained, as 


uſual in fuch cafes ; but he ſtill refuſing to plead, 
the court paſſed ſentence on him to be preſſed to 


death, in conſequence of which he was carried down 


to the Stock-houſe, and the preſs laid upon him, 


wherein he continued for the ſpace of an hour and 
three minutes, under a weight of three hundred 


three quarters and two pounds: whilſt he continued 
under the preſs, he nn to beat his brains 

_ * out againſt the floor. | 
The High-Sheriff himſelf was preſent daring this 

uniſhment, and frequently exhorted him to plead, 


to the iodiQment. which at laſt he conſented to do; 


and being brought up to court, after a trial which 


laſted from eight in the morning until one in the 


_ afternoon, on the firſt day of April, they were all 


fix found guilty of the indictment, and being re- 


manded back to the Stock-houſe, were all chained 
and ſtapled down to the floor. 


After their conviction, they diverted thandves 


with repeating jeſts and ſtoriss, particularly with the 
manner of their eſcaping before out of the hands of 5 


juſtice, and the robberies and offences they had com- 
mitted; and it being propoſed for the ſatisfaction of 


the world, for them to leave the particulars of the 
ſeveral robberies by them committed, Burnworth 
replied, that were he to relate all the robberies 


he 
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be bad committed, a hundfedt ſheets of paper, 125 
wrote as cloſe as could be, would not contain 


them. EET - 
' Noupthitaridivg what had bebe Auedges by Higgs, 
of his forſaking his companions in the fields, it ap- 


peared by other evidence, that he followed his 
companions. to Ball's houſe; * and Was ſeen near the 
door during the time the na was RR,” 


with a piſtol in his hand. 

On Monday the fourth day f Apr things re- 
ceived ſentence of death; Mr. Juſtice Denton — 
a very pathetic ſpeech to them, and they begged 
the court to indulge them with the liberty of ſeeing 


their friends, which was granted; and being re- 


manded back again to priſon, their thoughts were 
wholly. bent on making their eſcapes ; for which 

rpoſe they had ſmall files, which were concealed 
in the waiſtbands of their breeches, and Blewit found 


means to convey a letter to an acquaintance, Who 


was to ſupply them with ſaws, piſtols, &c. and 


ſome opium, which they deſigned to give the n, | 


in ſome wine or beer. 

Blewit's brother coming to them, was oer hend 
to ſay, that he had forgot the opium: and Burn- 
worth's mother viſiting him, the keepers ſearched 
her, and found upon her ſeveral implements to 
alliſt them in making their eſcape, upon which mne 
was ſeized, and confined in the ſame priſon. 

There was alſo found upon one of them a large 


claſp knife, with which, if they eould not otherwiſe 


have effected their eſcape, they intended to have 
murdered the perſons who guarded them. 

If they had ſucceeded in this attempt, their de- 
ſign was to have ſet fire to a large ſtack of bavins 


adjoining to the priſon, and to two or three other 


places in the town, that they might have an oppor- 
ca of retreating to a nes diſtance while 
No. XVIII. Vor. II. KK 5 the 
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( 250 ) 
the inhabitants were buſied in ſtopping the progreſs 


of the flames. | 
The next day, being Tueſday, Burnworth called 
to one of the guards who attended them, and 


merrily told him, that if he did not take care to 


ſee his body brought back after his execution, that 
he might be decently buried, he would meet himin 


a dark entry, and pull off his nole : ſo thoughtleſs 
was he of his approaching fate. | 
On Wedneſday morning about ten o'clock, theſe 


ſix criminals (together with Richard Blackburn, 
condemned for a highway-robbery) were put into a 


cart, and attended by a company of foot ſoldiers to 
Kingſton gallows. 


In their way to the place of execution their "5 


haviour was much more decent than before; they 
appeared ſerious and devout, and Blewit ſeeing one 
Mr. Warwick among the ſpectators, deſired to ſpeak 


to him, which being granted, he on his knees aſked 
pardon of Mr. Warwick for an attempt he had once 


made npon his life, by preſenting a piſtol at him, 
upon ſuſpicion that Mr. Warwick had formerly 


given information of him. 


When they arrived at the fatal tree, they were 


all {x (together with Blackburn) tyed up. Blewit 
and Dickenſon were the moſt, devout and ſerious, 
and prayed with great earneſtneſs, deſiring their 
example might be a warning to all young men: and 


Blewit . the ſpectators not to reflect on his 


mother upon his account; for that ſhe had often 
with tears, and on her knees, requeſted him to forſake 


his wicked life, which he confeſſed to have followed 
for ſixteen years paſt, and ſaid his firſt fact was 


ſtealing a filver ſpoon in the Old- Bailey. He had 
given his cloaths to his mother, but being informed 
he was to be hung in chains, he deſired his brother 
that his mother might return them, to prevent his 


being hung up i in his ſhirt, Blewis not only a 
tie 
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the Penitential Pſalm at the place of execution, but 
repeated the words of it to the other CT, and 
fet the tune to it. 


Dickenſon ſaid he had ſerved for fs time as a 
foot ſoldier under his father, who had been a lieute- 
nant, and not a major as he was commonly called. 


Blewit, Dickenſon, and Berry, had provided 


coffins, not expecting to be hung in chains. Blewit 
deſired the executioner to tie him up in the manner 
that he might be ſooneſt out of pain; after which 
they all ſix mutually kiſſed each other, and after 
ſome private ejaculations the cart drew off, and 
Dickenſon was obſerved to die very hard, for after he 
had hung about two minutes, the agonies of death 
being ſtrong upon him, he kicked off one of his 
ſhoes and looſened the other. 

As for Blackburn who was executed with them for 
robbing on the highway, we ſhall only ſay that he 


was groſly ignorant and illiterate, and behaved him- 
ſelf very ſtupidly; he indeed acknowledged he had 


been a common robber for ſeveral years palt, and very 
much infeſted the Kingſton road, eſpecially near the 
place where they ſuffered. 


After they had hung the uſual time they were cut 


down, Blackburn's body was carried off in a coach 
by the ſurgeons. The bodies of the other ſix were 
brought in a waggon to the New Goal i in Southwark, 


| where they were put in irons. 


Burnworth and Blewit were hung up in St, 
George's Fields, near the place where the murder 


was committed: Dickenſon and Berry were hung 


upon Kennington Common; but by permiſſion of 


the government, the body of Dickenſon, (whole fa- 


ther loſt his life in Flanders, while fighting for his 
country) was taken down after having hung one 
day, and delivered to his friends for interment: Legee 


and: Higgs were hung in chains on Patney Com- 


mon, 
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. The abovementioned criminals were executed at 
* Kingſton on the 12th of April, 17 26. 
| It may now be proper to mention a few particu» 
lars reſpecting Marjoram, who having convicted his 
_ companions at Kingſton Aſſizes, was ſent back to. 
the New Goal in Southwark, where he laid ſome 
months, and then obtained his diſcharge. 
On the 2gth of September 1726, before he had 
been a. week at hberty, going with a new companion 
out of  Charterhouſe-ſtreet into Long Lane, he ſaw 
three butchers before him, and ſtepping up behind 
one of them, he cut chis ſtring of his apron, and 
took away his ſteel; but being immediately pur- 
ſued, he was taken in Barbican. 8 
In the month of October following, he was triad 
for this fact at the Old-Bailey, and the indictment 
being laid for privately ſtealing to the value of 28. 6d. 
and he being a notorious offender, the jury found 
him guilty, and he received ſentence of death; but 
he was afterwards rege in order to be kran ; 
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( 253 ) 

she lived with her parents ſeveral years; but 
their poverty did not permit them to beſtow any 
education on her; on the contrary, they were oblig- 
ed to apply to the pariſh for relief, at the charge 
of which ſhe was maintained for ſeveral years. _ 

Even during her childhood ſhe gave evident ſigns 
of a fiery, turbulent temper, and untractable ſpirit, 
which her want of education rather increaſed than 
otherwiſe, ſo that ſhe at length became ungover- 
nable. 


when ſeveral' officers going into that country to beat 
up for volunteers, the men were quartered in and 
about the neighbourhood. 


Whether the appearance or the behaviour of che 


military gentlemen induced our heroine to accompany 
them, we cannot pretend to determine; but certain 
it is that ſhe rambled about with them to ſeveral 


places; and when they left Birmingham and its 


neighbourhood, ſhe accompanied them to a village 
in Worceſterſhire, called Great Omberſly, where, 
either tired with her company, or not chuſing the 


expence of maintaining her any longer, they tous: 


an opportunity of leaving her behind. 
Being thus left alone, and not knowing what com 


to take, ſhe wandered about like a diſtracted crea- 
ture, till coming to the door of one Mr. Hayes, 


his wife good-naturedly took her in, and entertained 
her for a few days. 


At that time Mr. Hayes had ſeveral children, the 


eldeſt of which, whoſe name was John, about twenty 
one years of age, found ſomething ſo agreeable in 


the perſon and converſation of Catherine, that be 


privately made overtures of marriage to her. His 
propoſals were readily accepted; but the young peo- 
ple believing that neither Mr. Hayes nor his wife 
would conlent to the match, agreed to Keep their in- 
tentions a profound ſecret. 


In this manner ſhe lived till about the year - 1708. 


The 


know of his misfortune, 1 


0 254 0 
The preliminaries were ſoon ſettled, and in five 
or ſix days the preparations for a private marriage 


being made, they agreed it ſhould be ſolemnized at 
| Worceſter, and, on the appointed day, they left 
the old people very early in the morning, in the 


following manner. 
Young Hayes, who was a Carpenter by trade, ac- 


| . quaining his mother that he had occaſion for fome 
tools in his bufineſs, which he would go and pur- 


ane at Worceſter, obtained by that means ſome 
of her, which, together with ſome he had by 


Mm, were ſufficient to * the expences of the 


intended expedition. 


Being thus furniſhed, he took leave of his parents 
early in the morning; and Catherine, without the 


formality of bidding them adieu, trudged after him 


t Worceſter, where they met at an appointed uu, 
; and the wedding was ſoon celebrated. 


On the very day of her marriage Mrs. Catherine 


| Hayes had the fortune to meet with ſome of her 
former acquaintance, who had lately dropped her 
+ en and were now * at Wor- 

Theſe fellows underſtanding ſhe was that day mar- 
ried, and where the nuptials were to be ſolemnized, 
._ conſulted among themſelves how to make a penny of 
the bridegroom, and accordingly deterring the exe- 


cation of their intentions till the evening, juſt as Mr. 
Hayes was got into bed to his new bride, they came 


to the houſe where he lodged, forcibly entered the 
room, and dragged the bridegroom away, pretending 
td impreſs him for her Majeſty's ſervice. 


This affair broke the meaſures Mr. John Hayes 


Had concerted with his bride, to keep their wedding 


a ſecret; for finding no redemption from their hands 


without the expence of a larger ſum of money than 


he was maſter of, he was neceſſitated to let his father 


| The 5 
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The old gentleman hearing of his ſon's adventurts,: 
as well of his marriage, as his being preſſed at the: 
ſame time, his reſentment for the one did not ex- 
tinguiſh his paternal affection for him, but that he 
reſolved to deliver him from his troubles, and ac- 
cordingly taking a gentleman in the neighbourhood 
along with him, he went to Worceſter. 


On their arrival there they found Mr. John Hayes: 
in the hands of the officers, who inſiſted upon the 


detaining him for her Majeſty's ſervice, :but his-fa+- 
ther, and the gentleman he brought with him, by: 
his authority, ſoon made them ſenſible of their error, 
and inſtead of making a benefit of him, as they pro- 
poſed, they were glad to n him, which _ 
did immediately. 


Mr. Hayes having acted thus far in eee his J 


ſon, then expreſſed his reſentment. for his having mar- 
ried without his conſent, but it being too late to- 


prevent it, there was no other remedy but to bear it 


with patience. 8 4d 
For ſome time afterwards Mr. Hoey: an his bride? 
lived in the neighbourhood, he following his buſineſs: 
as a Carpenter, and his father and mother e __— 
reconciled to him. 

But Mrs. Hayes, who e * of a tra- 
velling than a ſettled life, perſuaded her huſband to 


enter himſelf a volunteer in a company of ſoldiers, 


who were then at Worceſter; which he at length 
complied with, and went abroad with them, where go 
continued for ſome time. 


Mr. John Hayes being in oil; in the Ifle 5 | 


Wight, Mrs. Hayes went over to him, and continued 
with bim for ſome time, till Hayes, tired with ſo 
idle a life, ſollicited his father to procure his dif- 
charge, which at length, after much trouble, and an 
expence of 60 l. was accompliſhed. _ 

The young couple now returned into Worcef. 


terſhire, where his father put hin into an eſtate 7 
10 


* 


| hood, giving. ill advice, and fomenting diſputes, ' 


(236) | 
101 per annum, hoping that, with the beriefit of his 
trade, would enable them to live in credit, and alter 
his daughter-in-law's inclinations for roving ; for he 


vas ſenfible that his ſon's ramble had been occafion= 5 


ed by the perſuaſions of his wife. 

Young Hayes now repreſenting to his father that 
it was not poſſible for him and his wife to live on 
that eſtate only, perſuaded the old man to let him 


have another, a leaſehold of 161. per annum; on 
which he lived during the continuance of the leaſe, and 


the old man paid the rent. 
The characters of John Hayes and his wife were 


widely different: he was a ſober, honeſt, peaceable 


man, and a good huſband ; and the only things ob- 
jected to him are, that he was rather too parſimonious 
in his dilpoſition, and too indulgent to his wife, 


who repaid his kindneſs with n language, | 
and ſometimes with ill uſage. _ 
As to his wife, ſhe was on all hands allowed to 


be a very turbulent, vexatious woman, always ſet- 
ting people together by the ears, and never free 
- quarrels and controverſies in the neighbour. 


to the diſturbance of all her friends and acquain- 
tance. 


This os; in her temper induced Mr. John 


Dem s relations to perſuade him to ſettle in ſome 


remote place, at a diſtance from.and unknown to her, 


for ſome time, to ſee if that would have any effect 
upon her turbulent diſpoſition ; but Mr. Hayes could 
not approve of that advice, nor conſent to a _ 


ration. 

In this manner r they lived for the ſpace of about 
fix years, until the leaſe of the laſt mentioned farm 
expired, about which time Mrs. Hayes perſuaded her 


huſband to leave the country and come up to Lon- 


don, which about twelve months afterwards, through 
ber N he did, in the ne 1719. 
Upon 


2 e. S 


o re 


2 


( 257 ) 
Upon their arrival in town they took a houſe, 


part of which they let out in lodgings, and {old ſeas 


coal, chandlery ware, &c. whereby they lived in a 
creditable manner; and though Mr. Elayes was of a 


very indulgent temper, yet ſhe was fo unhappy as 


to be frequently jarring, and a change of climate 


bad not made any alteration in her temper: ſhe 


continued her ſame paſſionate diſpoſition; and had 
frequently bickerings and diſputes with her neigh⸗ 
bours, as well in town as in the country. 
51 this buſineſs they picked up money, and Mr. 
Hayes received the yearly rent of the firſt mentioned 
eſtate, though he lived in town; and by lending out 
money in {mall ſums amongſt his country people 
and acquaintance, improved his circumſtances con- 
ſiderably. | 
She would frequently, i in ſpeakitg of Mr. Hayes to 
his friends and acquaintance given him the beſt of 
characters, and commend him for an indulgent huſ- 
band; notwithſtanding which, to ſome of her par- 
ticular cronies who knew not Mr: Hayes's temper; 
ſhe would exclaim againſt him, and told one of them 
particularly; above a year before, the murder was coms 
mitted, * that it was no more fin to kill him (mean- 
* ing her huſband) than to kill a mad dog; and that 
* ſome time or other ſhe might give him a polt.” 
After this they removed into Tottenham-Court= 
road, where they carried on buſineſs for about two 
years, and then removed into Tyburn-road, a few 


doors from the houſe where the murder was com 


mitted. 
They lived in this place about a year, during 
which "Mr. Hayes practiſed the lending money on 


pledges, and ſometimes worked at his profelbon. till 


he was thought to have accumulated a conſiderable 
ſum of money. 
They now removed a little lower in the ſame road, 


and took lodgings up two pair of ſtars, at the — 
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of Mr. Whinyard, where the horrid murder was af- 


terwards perpetrated. 

At the laſt mentioned place, Thomas Billings, 
who was a taylor by trade, and worked in and about 
Monmouth-ſtreet, being Mrs. Hayes's countryman, 
came to fee them, and they invited him to lodge 
with them, which he agreed to do. 


On Hayes's going out of town for ſome days, 


ſeveral of his wife's acquaintance took the opportu- 


nity of his abſence to come and ſee her, and con- 


tinued there revelling till Juſt before his expected 


return. 


When Hayes came to town, being informed of 


what had paſſed, he remonſtrated with his wife on 
the liberties ſhe had given herſelf: how far her an- 


ſwer might provoke his reſentment we cannot deter- 


mine, but a quarrel enſued, and a blow or two paſt 


between them: this was about fix weeks before the 
commiſſion of the murder. 


Whether this quarrel might augment Mrs. Hayes's 


inclination to get rid of her huſband, or whether ſhe 
had before abſolutely reſolved on it, we cannot pre- 


tend to ſay; however it is certain that ſhe ſoon after 


Propoſed to Billings to join with her in murdering 
her huſband, and endeavoured to perſuade him there- 
to dy all the arguments ſhe poſſibly could; the 

- urged, that ſhe daily received abuſes and injuries 
from him, that he was a perſon of a Aubell con- 

verſation, and atheiſtical principles; and * that it 

vas no more fin to murder him than it was to kill a 
5: dog, a cat, or any brute beaſt.” 

Wbilſt theſe propoſals were on foot, Thomas 


Mood (acountryman, aneighbour's ſon, and a former 


acquaintance of Mr. Hayes and his wife) coming 


to town, was obliged to forſake his lodgings for fear | 


of being preſſed, and not knowing how to ſecure 
himſelf, went to ſee Mr. Hayes, who entertained him 
* civilly, — he by him wb the fours 

'S he 
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be lay under of being preſſed, and carried away to 
ſea on the one hand, and on the other, his being deſ- 


titute of any buſineſs or employment. - 

Mr. Hayes kindly invited him to accept of ſuch 
conveniency as their lodgings would afford, and pro- 
miſed to uſe his endeavours to procure him buſineſs 
amongſt his friends and acquaintance. 


Wood thereupon accepted of the offer, and came 


and lodged with Billings at Mr. Hayes's. He had not 
been there above three or four days before Mrs. 


Hayes ingratiating herſelf with him, communicated 
the defign ſhe had formed of murdering her huſ- 


band. 
Wood ſtarted at ſuch a propoſition, and urged 
the ſinfulneſs thereof, as well as the ungenerouſ- 
neſs of ſuch an action, if he ſhould be any ways 


inſtrumental in ſhortening the life of Mr. Hayes, 


whom he eſteemed as his friend, his neighbour, ny 
particular acquaintance. 

Whereupon Mrs. Hayes replied, © Tt would be no 
© crime to remove ſuch an atheiſtical perſon as he 
* was, for that he was void of any religion or good- 
* neſs, that he was a murderer, and had killed a 
© man in the country, and deſtroyed two of her 
© children, of which ſhe had had twelve, one of which 
© was buried under a pear tree, and another under 
an apple tree in the country. 

By theſe ſtories, though totally void of founda- 
tion, ſhe endeavoured to ſpirit up Wood to a com- 


pliance with her wicked intentions; and added far- 


ther, that ſhe ſhould then be miſtreſs of about 1 500 l. 
which he ſhould be maſter of, if he would aſſiſt in 
the commiſſion of this fa& ; that ſhe and Billings had 


conſulted on the matter, and —_ wanted a third 


perſon to join in it. 


Wood going out of town two or three days after | 


this, returned again on the firſt of March, when he 
found Mr. and Mrs, * . and Billings in compa- 
L1 2 | ny 
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ny, and being converſing merrily together, Mr. 


Hayes ſaid that himſelf and another perſon had 


drank to the amount of a guinea in wine without 


being fuddled ; upon which Billings offered to fetch 


fix bottles of mountain, on condition that if Hayes 


drank it all without being intoxicated, then Billings 
ſhould pay for it, but if it ſhould happen otherwiſe 
the expence ſhould be Hayes's. 


I his propoſal being agreed to, Mrs. Hayes, Bil- 
lings and Wood, went all together to the Braund's 


Head. in New-Bond- ſtreet, to fetch the wine. As 


they were going along, Mrs. Hayes reminded them 


of the propofal ſhe had before made of mur- 


dering her huſband, urging that there could not 


be a better opportunity than when he was intoxi- 


cated. 


Wood objected to this, and ſaid it wb be the 


| moſt barbarous and inhuman thing imaginable to 


murder an innocent perſon, not only in cool blood, 
þut when they had defignedly intoxicated him. 
In anſwer to this, Catherine repeated the arguments 
ſhe had before uſed to Billings and himlelf, to pre- 


pare them for the wicked deed; and Billings j Joining 


in her perſuaſions, Wood was at length ſo influenced, 
that with ſome little reluctance, he ſeemed willing ta 
comply with their requeſt. 


When they came to the tavern they called for half 
a pint of mountain for a taſte, which being brought, 


they agreed with the vintner for ſeven ſhillings per 
gallon, and ordered a gallon and a half of it to be 
carried to their lodgings, which was accordingly done, 
and for which Mrs. Hayes paid half a guinea. 

As ſoon as they came home they ſat down 
to drinking, or rather to ſee Mr. Hayes drink, under 


pretence of the wager betwixt Billings and him, wha 


was to drink all the wine, whilſt they three had ſeve- 
| ral pots of beer, KC, Te 
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5 Having encouraged Mr. Hayes in drinking the 
wine, and he growing very merry therewith, he 


ſung and danced about the room; but his wife fear. 


ing the quantity he had drank would not have the 

wiſhed for effect upon him, ſhe ſent away for another 
bottle, of which he drank alſo, which effeQually 

anſwered their expectations, and Mr. Hayes be- 


came thereby intoxicated and deprived of his un- 
derſtanding. | . 1 
He however made ſhift to get into the other 


room, and throwing himſelf acroſs the bed, fell 


aſleep; upon which Mrs. Hayes reminded them of 
the affair in hand, and told them that was the moſt 
proper juncture to finiſh the buſineſs, 

Hereupon Billings went into the other room, 
where Mr. Hayes lay ſleeping, and going to the bed- 
fide with a coal-hatchet in his hand, ſtruck Mr. 


Hayes on the back of the head, whereby he broke 


his ſkull : the violence of the blow, and the agony 


of the pain, occaſioned Mr. Hayes to ſtamp upon 
the ground five or ſix times with his feet, which 


hung over the bedſide; whereupon Thomas Wood 


came into the room, and ſtruck him twice more on 


the ſide of the head with the ſame inſtrument, 


though the firſt blow had done his buſineſs effectu- 
ally. | | | 6 E. 
Upon the noiſe Mr. Hayes made with his feet, as 
abovementioned, Mrs. Springate, who lodged up in 
the garret over Mr. Hayes's room, came down to 
enquire the occaſion thereof, complaining the diſ- 


turbance was ſo great, that they, meaning herſelf, her 
huſband, and a child they had, could not ſleep for 
it. To which Mrs. Hayes anſwered, they had 


ſome company there, who having been drinking, 


were grown merry, but as they would be going 
immediately, deſired her not to be uneaſy. 
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This [aikfied Mrs. Springate for the preſent, and 


: the returned back and went to bed again, not 


expetinny to hear any thing farther. 
When the murderers percerved that Hayes was 
dead, they debated. on what manner they 


mould diſpoſe of the body ; and ſeveral expedients 


were propoſed to remove it, in order to prevent a 
dliſcovery; but that which appeared moſt Tandie 
was of Catherine's own contrivance, | 

She ſaid that if the body was carried away whole, 


it might be known, and a diſcovery would be there- 


by made; and therefore propoſed that the head 


mould be cut off, and then the body being removed, 


eu not be known. 
This being reſolved on, they got a pail, and the 


; zimrdereſs carrying a candle, they all three went 


into the room where the deceaſed lay, when Cathe- 
zine held the pail, Billings ſupported the head, and 


Wood cut it off with his pocket knife, having firſt 
dragged the body over. the fide of the bed, that 


the blood might run into the pail without Raining 


. the bed-cloaths, &c. 


The head being thus cut off, and the body 


Jving done bleeding, they poured” the blood into 
a wooden ſink out at the window, and threw ſeve- 
ral pails of water after it to waſh it away; not- 
2 withliabding which precaution, ſeveral lumps of 


aled blood were found in the morning by 


Springate the lodger, who ape nothing ot the 


truth, threw them away. 

N otwithſtanding the precaution of catching the 
blood i in the pail as abovementioned, there was ſome 
Tpilled upon the ground and ſprinkled about the 


room in ſeveral places: what was moſt viſible they 


endeavoured to get out by waſhing, &c. Mrs 
Hayes herſelf drying up the blood which fell on 


che floor with cloths, to conceal the _ and ſome 


they icraped off with Knives, 
' However 
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However divers ſprinklings of it remained on the 
floor, and about the walls, ſome of it even ſpun up 
to the very ceiling, and the ſprinklings remained viſi- 
ble long after the diſcovery of the murder. | 

Mrs. Hayes propoſed, in order to provent a dil. 
covery, that ſhe would take the head and boil it in 
a pot till only the ſkull remained, whereby it would 
be altogether impoſſible for any body to diſtinguiſh 
to whom it belonged. _ 

This propoſal might have been approved of, only 
it was not altogether. ſo expeditious: it was therefore 
propoſed, that Billings. and Wood ſhould take the 
ſame in the pail, and carry it down to the Thames, 
and throw it in there. This was approved of, 
and Billings taking the head in the pail under 
his great coat, went down ſtairs with Wood to 
diſpoſe thereof, as had been before agreed upon. 

Springate hearing a buſthng in Mr, Hayes's room 
for ſome time, and then ſomebody going down 
| ſtairs, called again to know who it was, and what 
was the occaſion of it, (it being then about 1s 
o'clock) to which Mrs. Hayes anſwered, it was her 
huſband who was going a journey into the country, 
and pretended to take a formal leave of him, ex- 
preſſing her ſorrow that he Was obliged to go out 
of town at that time of the night, and her feat 
leſt any accident Should attend him in his jour- 
ney... 

Billings and Wood being thus gone to diſpoſe of 
the head, went towards Whitehall, intending to 
have thrown the ſame into the river there; but the 
gates being ſhut, they were obliged to go onwards 
as far as Mr. Macreth's Wharf near the Horſe- 
Ferry at Weſtminſter, where Billings ſetting down. 
the pail from under his great coat, Wood tac 
up the ſame with the head therein, and threw 
it into the dock before the wharf, It was expect- 
| ed the lame would have en carried away "ihe 
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E 4 264 ) | 
the tide, but the water being then ebbing, it was 
left behind. | 
There were ſome lighters lying over againſt the 
dock, and one of the lightermen being then walk- 
ing on board, ſaw them throw the pail into the 
dock; but it being too dark to diſcern them clear- 
ly, and having no ſuſpicion, he then thought no 
more of the affair. 

They now returned back, and arriving about 
twelve O clock, Mrs. Hayes let them in, and they 
found ſhe had been buſily employed in waſhing the 
floor, and ſcraping the blood off the walls, &c. 
They now all went into the fore-room, where Wood 
and Billings went to bed, and Mrs. Hayes ſat by 
them the remainder of the night, 

In the morning of the 2d of March, {ooh after 


| Ars of day, one Robinſon, a watthmati, ſaw a 


man's head lying in the dock, and the pail near it: 
he called ſome perſons to aſſiſt in taking up the 


bead, and finding the pail bloody, they conjectur- 
ed that the head had been brought thither in it. 


Their ſuſpicions were fully confirmed by the lighter- 
man, who ſaw the head thrown in as abovemen- 


tioned. 
It Was now time gur the murderers to conſider 


how they ſhould diſpoſe of the body, which Mrs. 


Hayes and Wood propoſed to put into a box, 


where it might remain concealed. till they | had a 
convenient opportunity to remove it. 


This being determined on, ſhe brought a box ; 
150 on endeavouring to put it in, they found the 
box was not big enough to hold it. They had be- 


fore wrapped it in a blanket, out of which they 


now took it, and Mrs. Hayes propoſed to cut off 
the arms and legs; and this being done, they again 
attempted to put it in, but {hill the box would not 
Hold it; they then cut off the thighs, and laying 
way limbs in the box, concealed the ſame till night. 
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(265) 
The finding of Hayes's head had, in the mean 


time, alarnied the town, and information was given 


to the neighbouring juſtices of the peace, The pariſh 
officers did all that was poſſible towards the diſco- 
very of the perſons guilty of perpetrating ſo horrid 
a murder; they cauſed the head to be cleaned, the 

face to be waſhed from the dirt and blood, and the 


hair to be combed, and then the head to be ſet upon 


a poſt in public view, in St. Margaret's Church yard, 
Wellminlter, that every body might have free acceſs 
to ſee the ſame, with ſome of the pariſh officers to 
attend, re by that means a en, might be 
made. 

The High Conſtable of Weſtminſter liberty alſo 
iflued private orders to all the petty conſtables, 


watchmen, and other officers of that diſtrict. to keep 
n ſtrict eye on all coaches, carts, &c. paſſing in the night 


through their liberty, imagining that the perpetrators 
of ſuch a horrid fact, would endeavour to free them- 
ſelves of the body in the ſame manner they had done 
of the head. 

Theſe orders were executed for ſome time with 
all the ſecreſy imaginable, under various pretences, 


but without ſuccefs. The head alſo continued to be 
expoſed for ſome days in the manner before deſcrib- 


ed, which drew a prodigious number of people to 
ſce the ſame, but without "w_ ene of the mur- 
derers. 

On the 24 of March in the evening. Cie 
Hay es, J homas Wood, and Thomas Billings, took 


the body and disjointed members out of the box, and 


wrapped them up in two blankets, viz. the body | 
in one, and the limbs in the other : Billings and 
Wood firft took up the body, and about nine oclock | 
in the evening, carried it by turns into Marybones 


Fields, and threw the ſame into a pond, which 


Wood in the day time had been hunting for, and 
returning back again about eleven the ſame night, 
No. 18. Vor. II. M m took 
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took up the limbs in the other old blanket, and 
carried them by turns to the ſame place, throwing 
them in there alſo. _ 

About twelve o'clock the ſame night they returned 
back again, and knocking at the door, were let in 
by Mary Springate; they went up to bed in Mrs, 
Hayes's fore-room, and ſhe ſtaid with them all night, 
ſometimes fitting up, and ſometimes —__ down 
upon the bed by them. 

On this ſame fecond of March, one Bennet, an 
apprentice to the King's Organ- maler, going to 
Weſtminſter to ſee the head, believed it to be that 
of Mr. Hayes, with whom he had been intimately 
acquainted; whereupon he went and informed Mrs. 
Hayes that the head expoſed to view in St. Mar- 
garet's Church- yard was ſo very like her huſband's, 
that he believed it to be his; upon which ſhe af 
fured him that Mr. Hayes was very well, and re- 
proved him for forming ſuch an opinion, telling 
him he muſt be very cautious how he raiſed any 
ſuch falſe and ſcandalous reports, which might 
bring him into a great deal of trouble. The young 
fellow was ſilenced by this reprimand, and ſaid no 
more about it, 

The ſame day alſo one Mr. Patrick having been 
to ſee the . went afterwards to the houſe of 
Mr. Grainger at the Dog and Dial in Monmouth- 
ſtreet, with whom Hayes and his wife had been 
intimately acquainted. Grainger's journeymen and 
other ſervants being Worceſterſhire people, Patrick 
told them he had been to ſee the head, and that he 
thought it the moſt like their countryman Hayes of 
any face he had ever ſeen. | 
* Billings being then at work, ſome of the ſervants 
replied, that it could not be his, becauſe he being 
one of Mr. Hayes's lodgers, they ſhould have heard 
of it by him ib Hayes had been miſſing, or any ad- 

cident had happened to him; to which Billings an- 
5 {wered, 


24 
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ſwered, that he was then alive and well, and that 


he left him in bed when he came to work in the 
morning. 

On the next 42 (March 3d.) Catherine . 
gave Wood a white coat, and a pair of leather 
breeches of her huſband's, which he carried to 


& Greenford, near Harrow on the Hill. Mrs. Sprin- 


gate ſeeing Wood carry away theſe things, tied up in 
a white cloth, told Mrs. Hayes that Wood was gone 
down ſtairs with a bundle; and Hayes anſwered that 


it was only a ſuit of cloaths Wood had borrowed of 


a neighbour, which he was going to carry home 


again. 


On the 4th day of March Mrs. Longmore go- 
ing to viſit Mrs. Hayes, enquiring after her huſband, 
the told her he was gone out to take a walk, and aſte- 
ing Mrs. Longmore what news, ſhe told her all the 
talk was about the man's head that had been found at 
Weſtminſter : ſhe ſeemed to wonder very much at 
the wickedneſs of the age, that could commit ſuch 


barbarous murders, telling her alfo, there was a re- 
Port in the neighbourhood of a woman who was juſt 


found in the fields, all mangled and cut to pieces; 
to which Mrs. Longmore anſwered, ſhe had not heard 
any thing of ſueh an accident. 


On the 5th of March, Thomas Wood return to 


town again to Mrs. Hayes's for ſome linner, at 


which time ſhe gave him a pair of ſhoes, a- pair of 
ſtockings, a hat, and a waiſtcoat, which he knew to 


have been her huſband's, and 5s. in money, and 


told him ſhe would ſupply him with money when 
ever he wanted. She then told him her huſband's 


head had been found, and how it continued to be 


expoſed to view at Weltminſter, but that no perſon 

had owned it. 
*Till the 6th of March the head continued to be 
expoſed daily, but no diſcovery of the murder be- 
ing made, the officers of the pariſh conſulted with 
M m 2 . Mr. 
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Mr. Weſtbrook a ſurgeon, to have the ſame pre- 


ſerved in ſpirits, whereby it might be kept more 
intire, and the features much better preſerved than 


otherwiſe, till a diſcovery could be made of the 5 


mur . 


This being reſolved upon, Mr. Weſtbrook took 


charge of the ſame, and having provided a proper 
gials and ſpirits to contain it, the fame was put there- 
in, and expoſed to the view of ſuch perſons as were 
deſirous of ſeeing it. Notwithſtanding all their en- 
deavours to detect the authors of ſuch a piece of 
barbarity, no diſcovery could be made, or any 
light obtained whereby | the murderers could be de- 
lected. 

In the mean time, Mrs. 8 quitted the bn 
where the murder was committed, and removed to 
Mr. Jones's, a diſtiller in che neighbourhood, tak- 
ing with her Wood, Billings, and Mrs, Springate, 
for whom ſhe paid three months rent at her old 
lodging. 

She now employed herſelf in eng as much 
of her huſbands property as ſhe poſhbly could; and 
finding among other papers a bond due to Mr. Hayes 
from onę John Davis, who had married his fiſter, ſhe 
' prevailed on a perſon to write a letter in her buſ- 
band's name, which ſhe ſent to his mother on the 
14th of March, to demand 101. of the abovemen- 
tioned Davis, and threatening to ſue him in caſe 
of non-payment. 


Old Mrs. Hayes received this hs and acquaint- 


ing her ſon-in-law Davis with the contents of it, he 
offered to pay the money on the bond being ſent 
into the country; of which the Old gentlewoman 
acquainted Mrs, Hayes by a letter on the 22d of the 
fame month. | 

During theſe tranſactions, numbers of people went 
daily to ſee the head of the murdered perſon, and 


among others a poor woman from Kingſland, whole 


huſband, 
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huſband * been abſent from the day before the 


head was found: ſhe fancied it bore a reſemblance 
to that of her huſband, but was not ſo poſitive as 
to ſwear to it; her belief however occaſioned a report 
that it was ſo, and ſearch was daily made after the 


body, but to no purpole. 


In the mean time Mrs. Hayes gave it out in the 
neighbourhood that her huſband had abſconded 
upon account of an unfortunate rencounter he had 


had with another perſon, wherein he had given his 


antagoniſt an unlucky blow which had occaſioned 
his death ; that they had huſhed up the matter for 


ſome time, by a promiſe of a conſiderable ſum of 


money he was to pay the widow annually ; but not 
being able to comply with the ſame, he was forced - 
to withdraw. This ſtory ſhe: endeavoured to propa- 
gate with all the induſtry ſhe poſſibly could, though, 
as ſhe pretended, under the greateſt ſecreſy. 

Some few days before the diſcovery of this piece 


of barbarity, Mr. Joſeph Aſhby, who was an in- 


timate acquaintance of the deceaſed, calling to ſee 
him, ſhe informed him with a pretended ſecreſy, ] of 
the fiQitious ſtory abave-mentioned. He aſked if 
the perſon her huſband had murdered was the ſame 
to whom the head belonged; the ſaid, no, that he 
was buried entire, and that her huſband had given 
a note or bond, to pay her 15 l. per Ann. in or- 
der to compromiſe the matter, and avoid a proſecu- 


tion: he then aſked her where her, huſband was 
gone; ſhe replied, he was gone over to Portugal 


with two or three foreign gentlemen. Not being 
very well ſatisfied with this ſtory, he went from 
thence to one Henry Longmore's, (who was couſin 
to the deceaſed) and told him the misfortune ſhe had 
related to him, adding, he did not approve of the 


account he had received from her, and defired Mr. 


Longmore to go to her, without taking any notice 


of his having ſeen him ; and then, by „ 
the 


3 


6 027 ) 
the account ſhe had related to him, with that which 
ſhe ſhould give to Mr. Longmore, they might be 
able to make ſome probanye conjecture of the truth 
of the cafe. 


Accordingly Mr. Longmire went to her, and en- 


quiring for her huſband, ſhe replied, ſhe ſuppoſed 
he had heard of his misfortune from Mr. Aſhby ; he 
anſwered he bad not ſeen him for ſome confiderable 


time paſt, and was a ſtranger to his coufin's mis- - 


fortunes, not knowing or believing that he was in- 
debted to any perſon. 

Mr. Longmore aſked if Mr. Hayes was in pri- 
fon for debt; ſhe replied no, worſe than that; and 
Mr. Longmore aſking what could occaſion his ab- 
ſconding, and faying, „ ſuppoſe he has not mur- 
© dered any body,” ſhe 19 8 0 that he had, and 
_ calling him aſide; related the ſtory abovementioned. 


Mr. Longmore enquired which way Mr. Hayes 


was gone; the ſaid into Hertfordſhire, and that he had 
taken four piſtols with him for his defence, viz. one 
under each arm, and two in his pockets. Longmore 
faid it would be dangerous for him to travel in that 


manner, for he was liable to be apprehended on 


ſuſpicion of being a highwayman; to which ſhe an- 
fwered, that it was his uſual way of travelling, and 
the reaſon of it was becauſe he was once attacked, 
and had like to have been robbed upon the high- 


way, and that he had once been apprehended on ſuſ- 
picion of being a highwayman, but that a gen- 
tleman who knew him, coming in accidentally, paſſed 


his word for his appearance, in conſequence of which 
he was diſcharged. 

Mr. Longmore told her that 1 it was very improba- 
ble that he ſhould ever have been ſtopped upon 
fuſpicion of being a highwayman, and diſcharged 


only on a perſon's paſſing his word for his appear- | 
ance; and aſked her how he was ſupplied with mo- 


ney for his Journey—to which ſhe ADAWEred, — he 
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had ſewed twenty ſix guineas into his cloaths, an 4 


had about ſeventeen ſhillings in ſilver in his pockets ; 
and told him that Mrs. Springate who lodged in 
the houſe was privy to the whole tranſaction, for which 


reaſon ſhe had paid her rent at her old lodging, the 


better to engage her ſecreſy. _ 


She now called Springate to teſtify the truth of 


what ſhe ſaid; and ſeemed to reflect upon her huſ- 


band's unkind uſage of her, which ſurprized Mr, 
Longmore more than all ſhe had ſaid to him be- 
fore, and ſtrengthened his ſuſpicion, becauſe the had 
always before given him the belt of characters, for 


a moſt indulgent and tender huſband. 


He then took his leave of her, and returning back 


to his friend Aſhby, upon their comparing their ſe- 


veral accounts together, there appeared very great 


reaſon to judge of ſome unfair practices towards Mr. 
Hayes; they therefore reſolved to go together to 


Mr. Eaton a Life-guard man, who was alſo an ac- 
quaintance of his, and accordingly went to enquire 
for him, intending he ſhould have gone to her like- 
re to have heard what account ſhe would give 
They went to ſeveral places to ſee for him, but 
miſſing of him, they went down to Weſtminſter to 
ſee the head at Mr; Weſtbrook's; when they arriv- 


ed there, he informed them that the head had been 


owned by a woman from Kingſland, who believed 
it to be her huſband's, but was not politive enough 


to ſwear to it, though the circumſtances were ſtrong, he 
having been miſſing from the day before the head 
was found: but they defiring to ſee it, Mr. Aſhby 

went up flairs firſt to look upon it, and coming 


down again, informed Mr. Longmore he really be- 


lieved it to be Hayes's head; upon which Mr. 


Longmore then went up to ſee the ſame, and exa- 


mining it more exactly than Mr. Afhby had done, was 


entirely of the ſame opinion. 
3 They 
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They then went back to ſee for Mr. en and 
meeting with him at home, told him their ſuſpi. 
cion, and the reaſons thereof, and defired him to go 
along with them to make farther enquiry into the _ 
fair. Eaton invited them to ſtay to dinner with him, 
which at firſt they conſented to, but afterwards 
changing their minds, they all went down to Long- 
more's houſe, where they repeated their ſuſpicions, 
not only of Mr. Hayes's having been murdered 
(which they were on fight of the head fully ſatisfied 
of) but alſo that his wife was privy. to the lame ; 
and in order to obtain a more ſatisfactory account, 
they were conſulting that Mr. Eaton ſhould in a 
day or two go and enquire for her, without taking 
any notice that he had ſeen Longmore or Aſhby ; 
but in the interim Longmore's brother interpoſed, 
ſaying, that it was apparent their couſin had been 
murdered, and that there was great reaſon to ſuſpect 
that Mrs, Hayes, together with Wood and Billings, 
(who, ſhe had ſaid, drank with him the night be- 
fore his pretended journey,) were either principal 
actors in, or at leaſt privy to the murder; and that 
therefore it was his opinion that no delay ought. 
to be admitted, for in two or three days they might 
be gone from their lodgings, as they certainly would 
if they entertained any ſuſpicion of a diſcovery 
being made. 

Herenpon Mr. Longmore and the others went im- 
mediately to Juſtice Lambert, acquainted him with 
their ſuſpicions, and deſired. his warrant to appre- 
hend the ſuppoſed murderers. 

The juſtice having examined the parties, concur- 
red with them in their ſuſpicions, and iſſued out a 
warrant for apprehending Catherine Hayes, Tho- 
mas Wood, Thomas Billings, and Mary Springate, 

and likewiſe ſent for proper officers to execute the 
fame, reſolving to attend them to ſee it done. 
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About nine o'clock at night the parties met, together 
with two officers of the guards, whom Eaton had in 
the mean time acquainted with the affair. 


They went all together to Hayes's lodgings, and, 


Longmore leading the company, they were going 


directly up ſtairs, when Mr. Jones, (the maſter of 
the houſe) demanded what they wanted: they ſoon 
ſatisfied him that they had ſufficient authority, and 
immediately went up ſtairs. 

When they came to Mrs. Hayes's door, Juſtice 
Lambert rapped with his cane, and ſhe aſking WhO 


was there, told them ſhe was in bed; but being bid 


to open her door, or they would break it open, ſhe 
deſired time to put on her cloaths :' when ſhe came 
and opened the door, they entered, and ſeized her, 


and ſeeing Billings fit upon her bed fide without 


ſhoes and ſtockings, ſhe was aſked, if he had been 
in bed with her? ſhe replied No, but that he had 


|; been mending his ſtockings; to which Juſtice Lam 


bert anſwered, © He had good eyes that could ſee to 
* mend his cloaths i in the dark,“ there being neither 


fire nor candle butning in the room before the door 
was opened. 


They ſeized Billings and her, and leaving a ſuf. 


| ficient guard to attend them whilſt the x dreſſed them- 


ſelves, Longmore, juſtice Lambert, and ſeveral others, 
went up ſtairs to Springate, where they ſeized her allo, 
and brought them away. 

Juſtice Lambert examined them very ſtrictly with 


reſpect to the murder, but they would not acknow- 


ledge any thing of it: whereupon they were ſeve- 
rally committed, viz. Billings to New-Priſon, Springate 


to the Gate-bouſe, and Hayes to Tothill-F vide Bride- 
well, for farther examination. She deſired of Mr. 
- Longmore that ſhe might be admitted to ſee the head, 


of which requeſt he acquainted the Juſtice, who 
directed ſhe ſhould have a fight of it as ſhe came 
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from Tothill-Fields Bride well to her farther exami- 
nation. 

Accordingly Longmore going with the officers the 
next day to fetch her from thence to Juſtice Lam- 
bert's, the coach {topped at Mr. Weſtbrook's door, 
and ſhe being admitted into the houſe, as ſoon as ſhe 
entered the room threw herſelf down upon her 
knees, crying out. Oh it is my dear huſband's 
head: it is my dear huſband's head!“ and embrac- 
ing the glafs in her arms, kiſſed the outſide of it 
ſeveral times: in the mean time Mr. Weſtbrook 
himſelf came in, and told her, if it was his head 
ſhe ſhould have a plainer view of it, he would take 
it out of the glaſs that ſhe might have à full ſight 
thereof; and accordingly taking the head by the 
hair, lifted it out of the glaſs, and brought it to 
her, when ſhe catched hold of it and kiſſed it, pre- 
tending to be in a very great agony, and begged to 
have a lock of his hair; but Mr. Weſtbrook told her 
he feared ſhe had already had too much of his blood. 
She fainted away, and on her recovery, was carried to 
Mr. Lambert's, to be examined by. him, and other 
Juſtices of the peace. 

During theſe mne one Mr. Huddle and 
his men- being walking in the fields near Mary- 
bone, ſaw ſomething lying in a ditch, which, on 
examination, they found to be the legs, thighs, and 
arms of a man: furprized at this, they the next 
morning procured ailiftance, and drained the. pond, 
when they pulled out the body of a man weagpes 
up in a blanket. 

One Crolby, a conſtable. brought the news of 
this circumſtance, at the very time that the juſtices 
were examining Catherine Hayes, not doubting but 
theſe were the body and limbs of her deceaſed huſ- 
band. | 

Notwithſtanding this additional dance ſhe 
Readily refufed to make any confeſſion ; but the 

| juſtices 
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juftices thought proper to commit her to Newgate, 
whither the was carried in the afternoon, the mob 


hallowing and ſhouting all the way, to expreſs their 


Joy at her being apprehended, 


On the Sunday following in the morning, Thomas 


Wood returned to town from Greenford, not having 


heard of the apprehenſion of Hayes, Billings or Sprin- 
gate; and going to the former lodgings to enquire 
for Mrs. Hayes, he was told that the was removed 


to Mr. Jones's the diſtiller: thither he went, and 
enquiring for her there, was known to be the other 


perſon ſuſpected of being concerned in the murder 


of Mr. Hayes; on which the people would not in- 


form him that ſhe and the others were apprehend- 


ed on ſuſpicion of the murder, but told him ſhe was 


gone down to the Green-Dragon in King ſtreet, (that 


being the houſe where Mr. Longmore lived;) and a 


man who was preſent told him he was going to 
her, if he wanted to ſee her, he would ſhow him the 
way. 

Accordingly Wood, being on hor ſeback, followed 
the perſon, who led him directly to Longmore' s houſe; 


at which time Longmore's brother coming to the 
door, and ſeeing Wood, immediately laid hold of 


him, and unhorſing him, dragged him into the houſe, 
ſent for the officers, and charged them with him on 
ſuſpicion of the murder, from whence he was carried 
before Juſtice Lambert, who aſked him divers queſ- 


tions in relation to the murder, but he would ac- 


knowledge nothing, whereupon he was committed to 


Tothill-Fields-Bride well. 


Being there, he heard the various reports of per- 
ſons concerning the murder, and judging from thoſe 
that it was impollible to prevent a full diſcovery, 
or evade the proofs that were againſt him, he re- 
{olved upon making an ample confeſſion of the whole 


_ affair, of which Juſtice Lambert being acquainted, he, 
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with John Mohun and Thomas Salt, Eſqs. two other 
Juſtices of the peace, went to Tothill- Fields. Bridewell 
to take his examination, which 1 is as follows. 


The Examination and Confeſſ on of Thomas Wood, 
taken before John Mohun, Oliver Lambert, and 


Thomas Salt, E/qs. three of his Majeſty's Juſtices of 


the Peace for the County of Mideleſex, this 27th day 
F March, 1726. 


WI 3 O confeſſeth and ſaith, that on Tueſday, be- 
| g the firſt of March inſtant, he had been 

arinking' in ſeveral places, and that the laſt place was 
the Hog in the Pound, and came about 12 o'clock at 
noon to Mr. Hayes's lodgings, and when he came 
home was merry, as Mr. Hayes told him, and Mr. 

Hayes told him he could drink a great deal of liquor 
| ard not be fuddled, and ſaid. I and another drank 


* half a guinea a-piece in wine without being fud- 


* dled :” That Tho. Billings then in company faid, 
that if Mr. Hayes would then drink half a guinea's 
worth of wine and not be fuddled, he would pay 
for it ; that Hayes agreed, they each put down half 
a guinea, and that Catherine Hayes, Tho. Billings, 
and this Examinant, went out about four o'clock in 
the afternoon, on the day aforeſaid, to Bond-ltreet, 
and brought in with them to Mr. Hayes's lodgings 
about fix or ſeven bottles of mountain wine, and 
upon their return found Mr. Hayes fitting by the 
fire-fide in the fore room, eating bread and cheeſe: 


that then this Examinant went to the Angel and 


Crown to fetch a pot of twopenny, to drink while 
Mr. Hayes drank the wine; that he ſtaid about half 
an hour, and when he returned about half the wine 
was drank, and Mr. Hayes began to be very merry, 


and danced about the room, and ſaid he thought he 


ſhould not have wine enough to make him fuddled; 


on which Tho. Billings went out — and fetched 
anoth er 
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another bottle of wine, and when he had drank that, 


he began to reel about the room, and went and laid 
down on the bed in the back room: that Thomas 
Billings followed him into the ſaid room, and there 


with a hatchet ſtruck him on the back part of his 


head, which blow, he, this Examinant, heard given, 


and went into the room, and found Mr. Hayes dead; 
and that Mrs. Hayes immediately followed this Ex- 
aminant and ſaid, © We mult take off his head and 
„make it away, or it will betray us;” and that then 


Catherine Hayes, Tho. Billings, and this Examinant, 


with the Examinant's pocket-knife, cut off Mr. Hayes's 
head, about eight o'clock at night, on the day afore- 
{aid, and then put it into a pail without a bail; and 
Tho. Billings, and this Examinant, carried the pail 
with the head in it to the water fide, and when 
they came there, Thomas Billings ſet down the pal, 


and this Examinant took it up, and threw it into 


the Thames, and ſo both returned to Mrs. Hayes's 


lodgings, and went to bed in the fore room, in which 


room Mrs. Hayes fat up all night. 

And this Examinant farther confeſſeth and aith, 
That the next morning as ſoon as it was light, Ca- 
therine Hayes, Thomas Billings, and this Examinant, 
began to conſult what they muſt do with the body : 
that Catherine Hayes propoſed to put it in a box 
which ſhe had by her, and put it in a coach and 


carry it away, and throw it into the Thames; that 


they all endeavoured, but the box was not large 
enough to hold it; upon which Catherine Hayes 
propoſed to cut it in pieces, which ſhe, Tho. Billings, 


and this Examinant did, and put it into the box, where 


it remained till night, and then all agreed to carry 


it out in parcels; and that about nine oclock at 
night, Thomas Billings and this Examinant took the 


carcaſe in a blanket, and carried it by turns to a ſort 
of a pond or a ditch in Marybone-Fields, and threw 


it in with the blanket, and then returned again to 


Mrs. 
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Mrs. Hayes's lodgings, being eleven o'clock at night, 
and then took the limbs in a piece of a blanket, and 


by turns carried them to the ſame place, and threw 


them into the ſame pond, and returned again about 
twelve or one oclock the ſame night, and knocked 


at the door, and were let in by Mary Springate : that 


they went to bed in the fore-room, and that Catherine 
Hayes was in the ſame room, and ſometimes went 
and lay down on their bed. | | 
| And this Examinant farther confeſſeth and Cath 
That on Thurſday being the 3d of March inſtanc, 
he went to Greenford, near Harrow in. Middleſex, 
and carried with him a white coat, and a pair 
of leather breeches, which were Mr. Hayes's, and are 
now at Mr. Bower's in Greenford aforeſaid. | 
And this Examinant farther conſeſſeth and ſaith, 


That on Saturday, being the 5th day of March 


inſtant, this Examinant returned to Mrs. Hayes's 


| lodgings, for fome linen of his own; that then Mrs. 


Hayes gave him a pair of ſhoes, a waiſtcoat, a hat, 
and a pair of ſtockings, which this Examinant knew 
to be her late huſband's, and likewiſe gave him 2 s. in 
money ; that ſhe told him the head was found at 
Weſtminſter, but was not known; that then he re- 
tarned to Mr. Bower's aforeſaid. | 3 

And this Examinant farther ſaith, That Catherine 
Hayes gave him gs. 6d, and promiſed to ſupply him 
with money whenever he wanted: and farther ſaith, 
That the the ſaid Catherine Hayes, had many times 
before, and often on the firſt of March inſtant, pro- 
-poſed to Thomas Billings and this Examinant, the 
murder of her huſband : That Thomas Billings had 
agreed to murder him, and offered to give this exa- 
minant money to buy wine to make Mr. Hayes drunk, 
that they might accompliſh the murder. 

And this - Examinant farther ſaith, 'That Mary 

Springate was no ways Puy, or any ways con- 


ſenting 
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fenting or» aſſiſting to the aforeſaid murder, or to 


the carrying away the body, or any thing relating 
to It. 


| Capt. coram nobis 
die & Anno ſu- 
. pradif. 


O. Lambert. | Thomas Wood, 


F. Mohun. 
T ho. Salt. 


He farther acknowledged, that ever ſince the com- 


miſſion of the fact he had had no peace, but a conti- 


nual torment of mind; that that very day, before 
he came from Greenford, he was fully perſuaded within 
himſelf that he ſhould be ſeized for the murder when 
he came to town, and ſhould never ſee Greenford 
more; notwithſtanding which he could not refrain 


coming, though under an expected certainty of being 


taken, and dying for the fact. | 
Having thus made a full and ample confeſſion, 
and ſigned the ſame, his mittimus was made by Juſ- 


tice Lambert, and he was committed to Nos 
whither he was carried under a guard of a ſerjeant 


and eight ſoldiers, with muſkets and bayonets to 


keep off the mob, who were ſo exaſperated againſt 
the actors of ſuch a piece of barbarity, that without 


that caution it would have been very difficult to have 


carried him thither alive. 


On the 28th of March, after Mrs. Hayes was 


committed to Newgate, being the day after W ood's_ 


apprehenſion, Joſeph Mercer going to Newgate to 


fee Mrs. Hayes; ſhe told him as he was Thomas 


Billings's friend as well as her's, ſhe defired he 
would go to him, and tell him, *twas in vain for 
him longer to deny the murder af her huſband, for 


— were equally galley, and mult both die for it. 
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Billings hearing this, and that Wood was appre- 
hended, and had fully confeſſed the whole affair; 
thought it needleſs to perſiſt longer in a denial, and 
therefore the next day, he made a full and plain 
diſcovery of the whole affair, which 1s as follows, viz. 


- The Examination and Confeſſion of Thomas Billings, 
taken before Oliver Lambert, and Gideon Harvey, 
Ejqs. two of his Majeſty's Juſtices of the Peace for 
the County of Middleſex, on Tuelday, March 29, 
1726. | = 


| Wood, and this Examinant, about three 
weeks before the murder of Mr. John Hayes, had 


conſulted to murder the ſaid Hayes, but not in what 


manner to put it in execution: that on the firft of 
this inſtant March, he being in Mr. Hayes's room 
with Catherine Hayes, and Thomas Wood, diſcourſ- 


ing about drinking; Mr. Hayes told him he could 


drink a great deal of liquor and not be drunk, to the 
value of half a guinea: that this Examinant there- 


upon put down half a guinea to Mr. Hayes's half . 
guinea: that Catherine Hayes, Thomas Wood, and 


this Examinant, went for about ſix bottles of moun- 


tain wine: that going for the wine, they three con- 


ſulted to murder the ſaid John Hayes, it being a 
proper time after he had drank the wine, being about 
four oclock in the afternoon : that on their return 
they found Mr. John Hayes eating bread and cheeſe: 
that Mr. Hayes began to drink the wine: that Catherine 
Hayes, Thomas Wood, and this Examinant, did 
not drink above one glaſs each of the ſaid wine: that 
Mr. Hayes began to be very merry, and danced 
about the room : that this Examinant fetched another 
bottle of wine, which they all drank among them: 
that the ſaid John Hayes began to reel about the 
room, and went and laid down on the bed 3 
: | | ac 
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back room: that this Examinant went into the room 
about -a quarter of an hour after him, and there 
with a hatchet ſtruck him on the back part of the 
head : That Thomas Wood took up the ſaid hatchet, 
which this examinant had juſt laid down, and there- 
with gave Mr. Hayes a blow or two: that the ſaid 


Catherine Hayes immediately followed into the ſaid 


back room, where Thomas Wood cut off the head 
of the ſaid John Hayes with his knife: that the 
ſaid Catherine Hayes and this Examinant were cloſe 
by the bed when the ſaid head was cut off: that 


Catherine Hayes held the pail with the head in it, 


which this Examinant carried to Mill--Bank : that 
Thomas Wood took up the pail, and threw it into 


the Thames, with the head in it, and ſo returned to 


Mrs. Hayes's lodgings, and went to bed in the 
fore room, in which room Mrs. Hayes continued all 


night. 


And this Examinant ſaith, That cus Wedneſday 


morning the ſecond inſtant, this Examinant, and 


Thomas Wood, and Catherine Hayes, began to con- 


| ſult how to diſpoſe of the body of the ſaid John 


Hayes: that the ſaid Hayes and Thomas Wood pro- 
poſed to put it into a box which ſhe had by her: 
that Thomas Wood cut it in pieces, and put 'em into 
the ſaid box, which it remained in till night: that 
this Examinant went about noon to work: that 
Thomas Wood was to look out for a place to throw 
the body in, againſt this Examinant's return home 


at night; and that about nine o'clock at night Ca- 


therine Hayes gave Thomas Wood a blanket, to carry 
off the body of her deceaſed huſband; and they all 
agreed to carry it off in two parcels: that about nine 
o'clock at night, Thomas Wood and this Examinant, 


carried away the body by turns, to a ſort of ditch 


or pond in Marybone-Fields, and threw it in with 


the blanket, and then returned to Mrs. Hayes's lodg- 
ings, and then took up the limbs in a piece of a 
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dlanket, and by turns carried them to the ſaid place, 
and threw them into the ſame pond ; and at their 
return were let in by Mary Springate. 

And this Examinant farther ſaith, thab he re- 


membered that Catherine Hayes ſhewed to one or 


two men, a bond which was owing to her huſband, 
but he knows not the fum. 


Capt. Die & Anno 
ſapradict. | ." Thomas Billings. 
Ol: Lambert, Fs 
Gideon Harvey. 


Wood and Billings, by their ſeveral confeſſions 


aforeſaid, acquitting Springate of having any concern 
in the murder, ſhe was ſoon diſcharged from her 


confinement ; but this diſcovery making a great 
noiſe in the town, divers of Mrs. Hayes's acquain- 


tance went to viſit her in Newgate, and examining 


her as to the reaſons and motives- that induced her 


to commit the ſaid fact, her acknowledgment in ge- 
neral was: & That Mr. Hayes had proved but an 
indifferent hufband to her; that one night he came 


home drunk and ftruck her; that upon her com- 
* plaining thereof to Billings and Wood, they, or 


one of them, ſaid, ſuch a fellow (meaning Hayes) 


* ought not to live, and that they would murder 
« him for a half. penny ;” upon which ſhe took that 


opportunity to propole the bloody deed, telling 


them they might kill him if they would. 

She acknowledged that ſhe knew of their deſign, 
and heard Billings give her huſband the blow; that 
then ſhe and Wood went into the room where they 
were; and that ſhe held the candle whilſt W ood cut 
her huſband's throat. 


When ſhe heard that Billings had 8. an ample 


coniethon of the whole affair, and was told that the 
| | crime 
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crime on her fide was not murder only, but. petit 


treaſon, the puniſhment whereof was to be burnt 
alive, ſhe began to ſhew great concern, and ſent word 


to Billings, that it was very hard be ſhould, by 
acknowledging every circumſtance of the affair, ſale | 


ject her to an indictment for petit treaſon. 


Being told of a report that Billings was her ſon, 
ſhe would not ſpeak poſitively to that matter, but 


ſaid, He was her own fleſh and blood, but how 
nearly he was related he himſelf knew not; but 
* ſhe feared before ſhe died it would appear to the 


* world. 


When aſked the ſame queſtion at other times, ſhe 


would anſwer in no other terms, but that ſhe WT” 


never diſown him whilſt ſhe lived, and ſeemed to 
ſhew a greater concern for him than for herſelf, 


by endeavouring to extenuate his guilt, ſaying, << He 


was not ſo guilty as was believed.” She was daily 


ſending from the Maſter's-fide, where ſhe lay, to the 
Condemned-Hold, in which he was confined, to en- 
quire after his health, _ 

Whilſt ſhe lay in cuſtody ſhe was taught to believe 


that the confeſſion of Wood and Billings | could no 


ways affe& her life: this made her vainly imagine 
that there was no poſitive proof againſt her, and that 
circumſtances only would not convi& her: for this 
reaſon ſhe reſolved to put herſelf upon her trial, (con- 
trary to her firſt intentions, for having been aſked 


what ſhe would do, ſhe replied, ſhe would hold up 


her hand at the bar and plead guilty, for the whole 
worldſcould not ſave her;) and accordingly, being ar- 
raigned, ſhe pleaded Not Guilty, and put herſelf 
upon her trial. Wood and Billings both pleaded 
Guilty to the ſame indictment at the ſame time, 
acknowledging their guilt, and defiring to make 


attonement for the ſame with the loſs of their lives; 


only praying the court would be graciouſſy pleaſed 


to favour them ſo much (in regard they had made 
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an ingenuous confeſſion) as to diſpenſe with their be- 


ing hanged in chains. 

Mrs. Hayes having thus put herſelf on her trial, 
the King's Council opened the indictment, ſetting 
forth the heinouſneſs of the fact, the premeditated 
intentions, and inhuman method of acting it; that 
his Majeſty for the more effectual proſecution of 
ſuch vile offenders, and out of a tender regard to 
the peace and welfare of all his ſubjects, and that 
the actors and perpetrators of ſuch unheard of bar- 
barities might be brought to condign puniſhment, 


had given them directions to * the pri- 


ſoners. 
Then Richard Bromage, Robert Wilkins, Leonard 


Myring, Joſeph Mercer, John Blakeſly, Mary Sprin- 
gate, and Richard Bows, were called into court, the 
ſubſtance of whoſe evidence againſt the priſoner 
was, that ſhe being interrogated about the murder 
when in Newgate, ſaid © The Devil put it into her head; 
but however John Hayes was none of the beſt 


of huſbands, for ſhe had been half ſtarved ever 


* ſince ſhe was married to him; that ſhe did not 
in the leaſt repent of any thing fhe had done, but 
* only in drawing thoſe two poor men into this mil- 


fortune; that ſhe was ſix weeks importuning them 


to do it; that they denied it two or three times, 
** but at laſt agreed; her huſband was made ſo drunk 
« that he fell out of his chair, then Billings and 


„Wood carried him into the back room, and laid 


< him upon the bed; that ſhe was not in that room, 
but in the fore room on the ſame floor, when he 


& was killed; but they told her that Billings ſtruck 


* him twice on the head with a pole-axe, and that 
then Wood cut his throat; that when he was 
* quite dead, ſhe went in and held the candle whilſt 
« Wood cut his head quite off, and afterwards they 
* * chopt off his legs and arms; that they wanted 

to 
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to get him into an old cheſt, but he was too long . 


and too big; they thought to have done it by cut- 


ting off his thighs and arms, and then the cheſt 


* would not hold them all ; the body and limbs were 
put into blankets at ſeveral times the next night, 
* and thrown into a pond; that the Devil was in 


„ them all, and they were all got drunk; that it 


* would ſignify nothing to make a long preamble, ſhe 


* could hold up her hand and ſay ſhe was guilty, 
** for nothing could ſave her, no body could forgive 


* her; that the men who did the murder were taken, 
% and had confeſſed it; that ſhe was not with them 
__ #* when they did it; that ſhe was fitting by the fire 
* in the ſhop upon a ſtool ; that ſhe heard the blow 
given, and heard ſomebody ſtamp; that ſhe did 


* not cry out for fear they ſhould kil her ; that after 


„ the head was cut off it was put into a pail, and 
Wood carried it out, that Billings fat down by 
her and cried, and would lie all the reſt of the 
night in the room with the dead body; that the 
« firſt occaſion of this deſign to murder him was, 
** becauſe he came home drunk one night and beat 
* her, upon which Billings ſaid, this fellow deſerves 
e to be killed, and Wood ſaid, he'd be his butcher 
for one penny; that ſhe told them they might do 
e as they would, but did not think they would do 
* it that night it was done; that ſhe did not tell her 
* huſband of the deſign” to murder him for fear he 
e ſhould beat her; that ſhe ſent to Billings to let him 
* know it was in vain to deny the murder of her 
* huſband any longer, for they were both guilty, and 
* muſt both die for it.” 


There were many other dennis equally 


12 beſides this acknowledgment from her own 
mouth, and about fourteen or fifteen other witneſſes ; 
but the proofs being ſo plain, there was no occa- 
lion to examine them: ſhe ackowledged in court upon 


her trial, that ſhe knew of the intention to murder 


him 
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him ſome days before the fact was committed, and 
that ſhe was in the next room when it was done, 
put perſiſted in it that ſhe was innocent, becauſe ſhe 
did not kill him with her own hands; and having no- 
thing elſe to offer, ſhe was found guilty. 
At their receiving ſentence, Wood and Billings 


begged the mercy of the court that they might not 
ung in chains, acknowledging the juſtice of their 


ſentence, and their willingneſs to atone for the 
blood they had ſhed, by laying down their lives for 
the ſame: Mrs. Hayes deſired likewiſe ſhe might not 
be burned, ſaying, ſhe was willing and deſirous to 


gle, though i innocent of the fact: and having nothing 
more to offer in their defence, ſentence of death 
as uſual was paſſed upon them, viz. Wood and 


Billings to be hanged, and Mrs. Hayes to be burned 
alive. 
After ſentence they v were all remanded back ta 


Newgate, Wood and Billings were confined in the 


Condemned-Hold with the other malefactors under 


ſentence of death, and Mrs. Hayes in an apartment 


eculiar to the women in the like condition. 

The great care and anxiety ſhe ſhewed for Wood, 
and particularly for Billings, juſtly gave the world 
reaſon to ſuſpeQ there were ſome uncommon motives 
that induced her to commit the fact: ſhe was both 
| before and after her trial ſending meſſengers to, and 

enquiring after Billings, and out of fuch money as 
the either had with her, or was given to her whilſt in 


priſon by cbaritable perſons, ſhe would ſend and give 


the greateſt ſhare of it to them. 


Wood being ſenſibly touched with remorſe for the 


heinouſneſs and barbarity of the fact, ſhewed all the 
marks of an unfeigned and ſincere repentance ; and 
what with the horror of the action, and the un- 
wholſomeneſs of the place wherein he was confined, 
he. contracted a. violent fever, which preyed upon 
4 Nun! in a very ſevere manner; he came to the chapel 

ac 
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at prayer time fo long as he was able, till His aifs 
temper prevailing upon him, he was obliged to deſiſt 2 
a Reverend Clergyman viſited him in his illneſs; 
whq gave him ſuch advice and confolation as the- 
nature of his caſe would admit of; he confirmed the 
particulars of the confeſſion he had before made, 
agreeable to what is herein mentioned, wiſhing only 
that he might live a few days longer, not for the 
ſake of prolonging a miſerable life, but that purely; 
by ſuffering the ſentence of the law, he might in 
ſome meaſure attone for his paſt offences, and by 
the condign puniſhment here inflicted upon him, he 
might be a terrible warning to all young perſons 
how they offended in like manner; but on Wed- 
neſday the 4th of May he died in the Condemned- 

Hold. hs SETS | 
This Thomas Wood, who was about twenty-eight 
years of age, was born about three miles from Om- 
berſly, between Ludlow and Worceſter, of honeſt, 
though indifferent mean parents; he had not in his 
youth been brought up to any regular trade or 
buſineſs, but worked amongſt the farmers, haymak- 
ers, &c. however he was very remarkable for being 
of a ſober ſettled behaviour in all his actions, by 
which means he gained entirely the love of the neigh- 
bourhood, who could not be induced to entertain an 
ill opinion of him. + 6} <1 O05. 20s” Ol 
His father dying ſome years before he left the 
country, his mother, who then kept a little ale-houſe 
at the place before-mentioned, being left with ſeve- 
ral children, he was very dutiful and induſtrious in 
aſſiſting her, and by his labour was very inſtru- 
mental in the ſupport of the family ; ſometimes do- 
ing huſbandry, harveſt, or labeurer's work, accord. 
ing as the ſame offered: at other times being em- 
ployed as a tapſter, in drawing drink in ſeveral 
ns in the country, till fome few months before the 
= murder 
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murder was committed, he had a deſire to come tg 
- London, which he did, and behaved himſelf very re- 
- gularly and diligently in ſuch buſineſs as he could 
get; but not being ſettled in any certain place of 
work, he was fearful of being preſſed, and recol- 
lecting his countryman Hayes, he went to ſee him, 
to whom relating his apprehenſions, and want of 
buſineſs at the ſame time, Mr. Hayes invited him 
to come and lodge with Billings, and promiſed to 
', enquire out for buſineis for him: he had not been 


long there before Mrs. Hayes took the opportunity 
to propoſe to him the deſigned intention ſhe had of 
murdering her huſband, which at firſt he refuſed 


with abhorrence, but at laſt was over-perſuaded by 
her artful entreaties; and his being in a great mea- 
ſure intoxicated when the fact was committed 
brought him to a compliance. 


There are various opinions and e of 
Thomas Billings as to his birth and parentage; Mrs. 


Hayes herſelf, ſome few days before the execution, 
affirmed him to be her own ſon, lawfully begotten 
by Mr. Hayes after her marriage with him, and that 


be was twenty years of age at his execution; that Mr. 


Hayes not loving him when an infant, he was put 
out to her relations to nurſe, and took the name 
of Billings from his godfather who was of that name; 
but as none of Mr. Hayes's relations knew or heard 


of her ever having had any ſuch child, and as it is 


certain ſhe, even till the very time of her death, 
prevaricated in ſeveral things, there is little reaſon to 


believe it to be ſo. 


The only account he could give of himſelf was, 
4 that he believed himſelf. to be a near relation to 


= Mrs. Hayes, but by what means he could not tell; 


2 that he alſo believed he was a baſtard, but had no other 


___ -twowledge of his parents, than that a Shoemaker in 
8 en n for his * : 
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He ſaid he was brought up in the country, and 


put to ſchool, where he learned to read and write; 
that he was afterwards put apprentice to a Taylor, 
with whom he ſerved his apprenticeſhip, at the ex- 
piration of which he came to town, and lodging with 
Mr. Hayes, worked in Monmonth- ſtreet, and other 
places in that neighbourhood, till he was drawn into 
the commiſſion of the fact for which he ſuffered. 


He ſaid farther, that Mrs. Hayes never told him 


any thing of his being her ſon till after her condem- 
nation, and a few days before the execution. 
The beſt account of Billings is, that he was found 


in a baſket on a common, not far from the place 


where Catherine lived in the country, before ſhe was 
married to Mr. Hayes; that he was put out to 
nurſe, at the expence of the pariſh, to people of the 
name of Billings, from whom he derived that name; 
that when of a proper age, he was likewiſe put 
apprentice, at the pariſh charge, to Mr. Wether- 
— a Taylor, to whom cy gave forty . with 
im. 

At the time of his execution he was twenty-two or 
twenty-three years of age ; whereas Mrs. Hayes, by her 
own confeſſion, had been married only twenty years 


and eight months. *Tis not unlikely that Billings | 


was a natural child of Mrs. Hayes's, born in her 


rambles before marriage, and e by her where | 


he was found. 
Billings appeared much reſtrained in his behaviour 


before Mrs. Hayes, and influenced by her; nor was 
he ſo ingenuous in his confeſſion after ſentence as he 


had been before, but evaded ſeveral queſtions that 
were aſked him, eſpecially in Mrs. Hayes's com- 
pany : he otherwiſe ſeemed to have a great remorſe 
of conſcience for the crime he had committed, and 
appeared penitent and devout during his confine- 
ment. 
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After ſentence Mrs. Hayes behaved herſelf with 


more indifference than might have been expected 


from one under her circumſtances; ſhe frequently 
expreſſed herſelf to be under no concern at her ap- 
proaching death, only the manner of it appeared 
to carry ſome terror with it; ſhe ſhewed more con- 
cern for Billings than for herſelf, and alſo a ſurpriz- 


ing fondneſs for him in all her actions: ; when in the 


chapel ſhe would ſit with her hand in his, and lean 
upon his breaſt and ſhoulder, and he on her's; for 
this ſhe was reprimanded, as being offenſive to the 
ſpectators, both in regard to the indeceney of the 
action, and as it ſhewed her eſteem for the mur- 
derer of zher huſband ; notwithſtanding which rea- 
ſon ſhe would not deſift, but continued the ſame 
until the minute of her death ; one of her laſt expreſ- 
ſions to the executioner, as ſhe was going from the 
{ledge to the ſtake, being an enquiry if he had hang- 
ed her dear child. 


On the Friday evening before her execution 
(being aſſured ſhe ſhould die on the Monday follow- - 


ing) ſhe attempted to deſtroy herſelf ; to which pur- 
pole ſhe had procured a bottle of ſtrong poiſon, de- 
ſigning to have taken the ſame ; but a woman who 


was in the place with her, touching the ſame with 


her lips, found it burned them to an extraordinary 
degree, and ſpilling a little on her handkerchief, 


it burned that alſo; upon which, ſuſpecting her in- 
tentions, ſhe broke the phial, whereby her defign v was 


fruſtrated. 


On the day of her execution ſhe was at prayers, 


and received the ſacrament in the chapel, where 


ſhe ſtill ſhewed her tenderneſs for .Bilings. About 
twelve the priſoners were ſeverally carried away 


for execution, Billings with eight others, for various 


crimes, were put into three carts, and Catherine 
Hayes was drawn upon a ſledge to the place of exe- 


cution, where being arrived, Billings, with the other 
* | 
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eight, after having had ſome time for their private 
devotions, were turned off. After which, Catherine 
Hayes being brought to the ſtake, was chained there- 
to with an iron chain, running round her waiſt, 
and under her arms, and a rope round her neck, 
which was drawn through a hole in the poſt; then 


the faggots, intermixed with light bruſ wood and 


ſtraw, being piled all round her, the executioner 
put fire thereto in ſeveral places, which immediately 
blazing out, as ſoon as the ſame reached her, ſhe 
with her arms puſhed down thoſe which were be- 
fore her, when ſhe appeared in the middle of the 
flames as low as the waiſt ; upon which the execu- 
tioner got hold of the end of the cord which was 


round her neck, and pulled it tight, in order to 
ſtrangle her, but the fire ſoon reached his hand, and 


burnt it, ſo that he was obliged to let it go again: 


more faggots were immediately thrown upon her, 


and in about three or four hours ſhe was reduced 
to aſhes: in the mean time Billings's irons were py 
upon him as he was hanging on the gallows ; after 
which being cut down, he was carried to the gibbet, 


* 


about 100 yards diſtance, and there hung up in 


They were executed at Tyburn on the gth of 


May, 1726. 


An anoymous punſter, imagining that this exe- 
crable murder was a proper ſubject for drollery, 
exerted his talent in compoſing the following 
ballad. 4 5 
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A Sons, on the Murder of Mr. Hayes, 
(To the Tune of Chevy Chace.) 
By Mrs. Haves. 


| 1. 
N Tyburn road a man there liv'd 
| A juſt and honeſt life, 
And there he might have lived ſtill 
if ſo had pleas'd his wife. 
2. 
| But ſhe to vicious ways inclin'd, 
A life moſt wicked led, | 
With Taylors and with Tinkers too 
She oft defil'd his bed. 


Full twice a-day to Sth he went, 
And ſo devout would be, | 
Sure never was a ſaifit on earth, 
| If that no ſaint - was he! | 


4+ 
This texa his wife unto the heart, 
| | She was of wrath ſo full, 
FE That finding no hole in his coat, 
1 She pick d one in his ſcull. 


But then her heart | to relent, 
And griev'd ſhe was ſo ſore, | 
That quarter to him for to give, 
She cut him into four. 

Alli 1n the dark and dead of night, 
Iheſe quarters ſhe conveyed, 
And in a ditch at Marybone, 

His marrow-bones ſhe laid, 


{ 298 ) 


7 
His head at Weſtminſter ſhe threw, 
All in the Thames ſo wide; 
Says ſhe, my dear, the wind ſets fair, 
And you-may have the tide, 
8. 
But Heav'n, whoſe pow'r no limit knows 
On earth, or on the main, 
Soon caus 4 this head for to be thrown 
Upon the land again. 1 
This head being found, the a 
Their heads together laid; 3 | 4 
And all agreed there muſt have been 
Some body to this head. % ; 
| 10. | 
But fince no body could be found, 
High mounted on a ſhelf, 
They een ſet up the head to be 
A witneſs for itſelf. 
_— 
Next, that it no ſelf-murder was, 
The caſe itlelf explains, 
For no man could cut off his head, 
And throw it in the Thames. 5 
12. ö 
Ere many days had gone and paſt, 
The deed at length was known, 
And Cath'rine ſhe confeſs'd, at laſt, _—_ 
The fact to be her own. 
13. 
God proſper long ——— King, 
Our lives and ſafeties all, 
And grant that we may warning take 
By Cath une 1 s fall. 
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The Trials of RICHARD Savacr, JAMES 
GREGORY, and WILLIAM MERCHANT, 
or Murder, with ſeveral curious particula rs. 
reſpecting Mr. See 4 5 


T the ſeſſions held at his Old Bailey i in 8 8 


ber, 1727, Richard Savage, James Gregory, and 
22 Merchant were indicted for the murder of 
ames Sinclair: — Savage by giving him with a drawn 


word dhe mortal wound in the lower part of the 


belly, of the length of half an inch, and the depth 
of nine inches, on the 20th of November laſt, of which 


mortal wound he languiſhed till the next day, and. 


then died :—and Gregory and Merchant by being 
preſent, aiding, abetting, comforting, | and main- 
taining the ſaid Savage, in the commiſſion of the 


ſaid murder. 
The priſoners defired that the witneſſes againſt 
them might. be examined ws which was readily 


anted. 
Mr. Nuttal depoled, that on the 20th of Novem- 
ber, about eleven o'clock at night, the deceaſed, 


Mr. Lemery, a brother of Lemery, and this de- 


ponent, went to Robinſon's Coffee-Houſe, near 
Charing-Croſs, where they ftaid till one or two in 


the morning. That they had drank two bowls of 
punch, and were juſt going away, when the priſo- 


ſoner came into the room. Merchant entered firſt, 
and without any provocation kicked. down the ta- 
ble; on which this deponent ſaid, What do 


« you mean; and “ What do you mean,” | cried 


Gregory. 


Preſently. 


6295) 


preſently Savage drew his ſword, and the com⸗ 
* retreated to the farther end of the room. Gre- 
gory alſo drawing, this deponent deſired them to 


put up their ſwords, -but they refuſed. 
Ibis deponent did not ſee the deceaſed draw, 
but Gregory, turning to him, faid, © Villian deliver 


« your 1tword ;” ſoon after which he took the ſword 


from the usted. | 

Gregory's ſword was broke in the ſcuffle; but 
with the fword of the deceaſed and part of his own, 
he came and demandedy this deponent's ſword, 
which he refuſing to dehver, Coy made a thruſt 
at him. 


Mr. Nuttal defended himſelf; Gregory endes | 


voured to get his ſword from bim, bat he either fell 
of himſelf; or Mr. Nuttal threw him, and took the 
ſword of the deceaſed from him; and three ſoldiers 
coming into the room, they ſecured him. | 

This evidence did not ſee Savage puſh at the 
deceaſed, but he heard the deceaſed ſay, I am a 
dead man; ſoon after which the candles were put 
Out. 

Mr. Nuttal afterwards went to the deceafed, and 
ſaw ſomething hang out of his belly which he took 
to be his caul. The maid of the houſe came in, and 
| kneeled down to fuck the wound; ſoon after which 


this witneſs and Gregory were condutted to the 


watch- houſe. 
Mr. Lemery depoſed, that he was with the de- 


_ ceaſed, Mr. Nattal, and his (Lemery's) brother, at 


Robinſon's Coffee- houſe, and they were ready to go 
home when ſomebody knocked at the [ſtreet] door, 
which being opened by the landlady, ſhe let in the 


priſoners, and lighted them into another room; but 


they would not ſtay there, and rudely came into 
the room where was this deponent and his friends. 
Merchant kicked down the table. Gregoty went 1 
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to the deceaſed, and ſaid, God damn ye, yot : 
E & raſcal, deliver the ſword!” ſwords were drawn, 


Savage made a thruſt at the deceaſed, who ſtooped, 


and cried Oh! at which Savage turned pale, ftood 


for ſome time affrighted, and "then endeavoured to 


get away ; but this deponent held him.— The lights 
were then put out : they ſtruggled together : the maid 
came to this deponent's aſſiſtance, pulled off Sa- 
vage's hat and wig, and clung about him. He, in 
ſtriving to force himſelf from her, ſtruck at her, 


cut her in the head with his forord: and at length 
got away. 


This deponent went to a night cellar, and called 


two or three ſoldiers, who took Savage and Merchant 
in a back court. When Savage gave the wound the 
deceaſed had his ſword drawn, but held it with 


the point down towards the ground, on the left 


fide. 


As to Merchant, ther this depovent nor hs | 


former ſaw that he had any ſword; Mr. Nuttal like- 


wile depoſed, that he was taken with age in a back 


court. 
Jane Leader depolad; that ſhe was in the room, and 


aw Savage draw firſt: then Gregory went up to the 
deceaſed, and Savage ſtabbed him, and turning back, 
looked pale. The deceaſed cried out I am dead! 


am dead!” This deponent opened his coat, and 


bid the maid-ſervant ſuck the wound ; which ſhe did, 


but no blood came. 
This evidence went to ſee the FIRE on his 


Jeath- bed, and defired him to tell her how he was 


| wounded: he ſaid that the wound was given him by 
the leaſt man in black; (which muſt be Savage, for 
Merchant had no ſword, and was in coloured cloaths,) 
and that the talleſt of them, (which was Gregory) 


paſſed, or ſtruck his ſword, while Savage ſtabbed 
him. This deponent did not fee the deceaſed's 


ſword 
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ſword at al; and ſhe declared that he did not ſpeak 
word to the priſoners. 
Mrs. Enderſby, who kept Robinſon's Coffee-Houſe, 
depoſed, that when ſhe let the priſoners in, he. 
perceived they were in liquor—ſhewed them a room 


they were very rude to her—ſhe told them that if 


they wanted liquor they ſhould have it; but if they 
did not ſhe deſired their abſence ; upon which one 
of them took up a chair, and offered to ſtrike her. 
with it; they then went into the next room, where 
Merchant kicked down the table - ſwords were drawn, 


the deceaſed was wounded, and Savage ſtruggled with 


the maid-ſervant, and cut her over the head with his 
ſword. 

Mr. Taylor, a Clergyman, depoſed, that on the 
twenty-firſt of November he was ent for to pray by. 
the deceaſed, and after he had recommended him 
to the mercy of Almighty God, Mr. Nuttal defired 
him to aſk. the wounded man a few queſtions ;, but 
this deponent, thinking it did not belong to his pro- 
vince, declined it. Mr. Nuttal, however, willing to 


have a witneſs to the words of a dying man, per- 


ſuaded him to ſtay while he himſelf aſked a queſ- 
tion: and then turning to the deceaſed, he ſaid, 
* Do you know from which of the gentlemen you 
received the wound?“ -The en anſwered, 


From the ſhorteſt in black, (which was Savage) the 


* talleſt commanded my ſword, and the other ſtab- 
bed me.” - 
Rowland Holderneſs, a W atchman, depoſed, that 


he came into the room juſt after the wound was given, 


and heard the deceaſed ſay, I was ſtabbed barba= 


* rouſly before my {word was drawn.“ 
John Wilcox, another Watchman, depoſed, that: 


he ſaw the deceaſed teaning his head upon his hand, 
and heard him ſay, Jam a dead man, and was 


“ ſtabbed cowardly.” 
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Mr, Wilkey, a Surgeon, depoſed, that he Gets. 


ed the wound, which was on the left ſide of the | 
belly, as high as the navel; that the ſword had 


grazed upon the kidney, and he believed that wound 


was the cauſe of his death. 
Mr. Wilkey being aſked by the court, if he thought 


the deceaſed could receive that wound in a poſture of 


defence, anſwered, that he believed he could not, ex- 
cept he was left-handed. 
Mr. Savage, in his defence, gave the court an ac- 


count of his meeting with Gregory and Merchant, 


and going with them to Robinſon's Coffee-Houle : 


85 he then made ſome remarks on what had been ſworn 


the wilneſſes, and declared that his endeavouring 
to > make his eſcape was only to avoid the inconveni- 
ences of a priſon. 


Mr. Gregory faid, that the reafon of their going 


into that room, was for the benefit of the fire; that 


the table was thrown 'down accidentally ; that the 
houſe” bore an infamous character, and that ſome of 
the witneſſes lay under the imputation of bei! 
perſons who had no regard to juſtice and morality. 
Several witneſſes were called in behalf of the pri- 
ſoners; among whom were Henry Huggins, Thomas 
Huggins, and Robert Fiſh, who depoſed, that they 
were preſent at the latter part of the quarrel, and 
faw Mr. Nuttal engaged with Mr. Gregory, and 
ſtruggling with a ſword.*—They added, that the 
Coffee-Houſe was a houſe of ill fame. 
John Pearce depoſed, that Jane Leader told him, 
that, when the ſwords were drawn, ſhe went out of 


| the room, and did not ſee the wound given: that ſhe. 


was a womar of ill reputation, and that the Coffee- 
houſe had a bad character. 
Daniel Boyle depoſed, that the dece aſed bore the 


character of an idle * who had no ſettled Flace 
of reſidence. 


This only confirmed part of NuttaP's e 


John 
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John Eaton depoſed, that he had known che de- 
ceaſed about two months, and had heard that his 
character was but indifferent. 

Mr. Rainby depoſed, that, the morning after the 
accident, he went to the Coffee. Houſe to enquire 
for Mr. Merchant, and then heard Mr. Nuttal ſay, 
that if he had any of the priſoners in a convenient 


place, he would cut their throats, provided he could 


be ſure of eſcaping the law. 
This depoſition of Mr. Rainby was confirmed by 
Mr. Cheeſborough. 


Mr. Nuttal ſaid, that being moved with the bar- 


barous treatment his friend had met with, he believed 

he might ſay, that if he had them in an open field, 
he would not have recourſe to the law, but do them 

Juſtice himſelf, 

Then Mr. Nuttal called fome gentlemen who de- 


poſed, that he was a man of reputation, civility, and 


| good manners. 
Several perſons of diſtinction appeared i in behalf 


of the priſoners, and gave them the characters of 


good-natured, quiet, peaceable men, and by no means 


inclinable to be quarrelſome. 


After which the priſoners ſaid, they hoped the good 


Characters which had been given them, the ſud- 


denneſs of the unfortunate accident, and their hav- 
ing no premeditated malice, would entitle: them to 


ſome favour. 

The court, having fammed up this 9 ob- 
ſerved to the jury, that as the deceaſed and his com- 
pany were in poſſeſſion of the room, if the priſo- 
ners were the aggreſſors by coming into that room, 
kicking down the table, and immediately thereupon 


drawing their ſwords without provocation, and the 


deceaſed retreated, was purſued, attacked, and kil- 


led in the manner as had been ſworn by the wit - 


neſſes, it was murder, not only in him who gave 
the wound, but in the others, who aided and abet- 
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ted him. That as to the characters of the priſoners, | 


ood character is of weight where the proof is doubt- 


ful, bur flies up, when put in the ſcale againſt plain 
abt poſitive evidence: and, as to the ſuddenneſs of 


the action; where there is a ſudden quarrel, and a 
provocation is given by him who is killed, or where 
ſuddenly and mutually perſons attack each other and 
fight, and one of them is killed in the heat of blood, 
it is manſlaughter. But, where one is the aggreſſor, 
purſues the inſult, and kills the perſon attacked, with- 
out any provocation, though on a ſudden, the law 
implies malice, and it is murder, 

The trial laſted about eight hours. The j jury found 
Richard Savage and James Gregory guilty of murder, 
and William Merchant guilty of manſlaughter. 
On Monday, December 11, being the laſt day of 
the ſeſſions, Richard Savage, and James Gregory, with 
four other priſoners, who had been capitally con- 


victed, were brought again to the bar, to receive ſen- 
tence of death; and being ſeverally aſked (as is uſual. 
on ſuch occaſions) what they had to ſay, why 


judgment ſhould not be paſſed upon them, Mr. Sa- 
vage addreſſed himſelf to the court in the following 


terms: 
It is now, my lord, too late to 5 offer any thing by 


ce way of defence, or vindication ; nor can we ex- 


e pect ought from your lordſhips, in this court, but 
the ſentence which the law requires you as judges 
t to pronounce againſt men of our calamitous condi- 
© tion.—But we are alſo perſuaded, that as meer men, 

< and out of this ſeat of rigorous juſtice, you are 
55 ſuſceptive of the tender paſſions, and too humane, 


* not to commiſerate the unhappy ſituation of thoſe, 


* whom. the law ſometimes. perhaps—exaQs—from 
you to pronounce ſentence upon. 

* No doubt you diſtinguiſh between offences, 
e which ariſe out of premeditation, and a diſpoſi- 


K tion habitual to vice or immor Oy and tranſ- 
66 Nan 
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* greſſions, hich are the unhappy and unforeſeen 

* effets of a caſual abſence of reaſon, and ſud- 
* den impulſe of paſſion ; we, therefore, hope you 
* will contribute all you can to an extenſion of that 
* mercy, which the gentlemen of the jury have been 
* pleaſed to ſhew Mr. Merchant, who (allowing 
facts as ſworn againſt us by the evidence) has led 
us into this our calamity, 
I hope, this will not be conſtrued as if we meant 
e to reflect upon that gentleman, or remove any thing 
„from us upon him, or, that we repine the more 
* at our fate, becauſe he has no participation of it : 
© no, my lord ! for my part, I declare nothing could 
more ſoften my grief, than to be without any com- 
te panion in ſo great a misfortune.” | 

Mr. Merchant was burnt in the hand. 

At the end of the next ſeſſions, which was on Sa- 
turday the 2oth of January, Richard Savage, and 
James Gregory were admitted to bail, in order to 
their pleading the King's pardon ; and, on the laſt 
day of the following ſeſſions, being the 5th of March, 
1727-8, they accordingly pleaded his Majelty's par- 
don, and their bail were diſcharged. 

During the time the priſoners lay under ſentence 
of death, a ſix penny pamphlet was publiſhed, in- 
tituled, The Life of Mr. Richard Savage.” It 
repreſents him as a man of merit under misfortunes, 
and conſequently a proper object of the King's mercy. 
From this youre we ſhall extract a few pallages. 


2X00 . misfortunes may be ſaid to be begun 
* before his birth; for when his mother, the late 
« Counteſs of M was big with child of him, 
_ * ſhe publickly declared, that the infant then in her 
* womb, did not in the leaft appertain to her huſ- 
band, but to another noble Earl; upon which a 
* trial was' commenced in the Houſe of Lords, and 


my Lord M—— obtained a divorce : his lady had 
her 
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her fortune, which was very conſiderable, paid 


4 back to her again, with full liberty of marrying 
% whom ſhe pleaſed, which liberty ſhe made ule of 
“in a very ſhort time.—Her ſon, being thus baſ- 
r tardized, could not be born as otherwiſe he would 
4 have been, a lord by courteſy, and heir to the 
te title of an Engliſh Earl, with one of the fineſt 
« eſtates in the kingdom, —The day of his birth Was 


January 10, 1697 —8.—— 


„An affair of this extraordinary kind did not a 


«& little employ the converſation and {ſcandal of the 
town, for which reaſon the lady reſolving to move 


* out of her ſight him, who was innocently the 
* cauſe of her reproach, committed him to the care 


* of a poor woman, with orders to breed him up 

sas her own,—laying a ſtrict injunction upon her, 

% never to let him come to the knowledge of his real 
parents. 

The nurſe was faithful to the truſt repoſed in 

© her —whoſe name was the only one, for many 

« years he knew he had any claim to, and was 


called after it accordingly, although his real fa- 


* ther, the late Earl Rivers, was one of his godfa- 
40 chers, and had his right name regularly regiſtered 


ein the pariſh books of St. Andrew's Holborn. 
He was ſent to a grammar ſchool at St. Alban's, 


«& —— While he was at ſchool his father, the Earl 


Rivers died, who had ſeveral times made enquiry af- 
* ter him, but could never get any ſatisfactory ac- 
count. —And when on his death-bed he more ſtre- 
* nuouſly'demanded to know what was become of 
* him, in order to make him a partaker in that 
very handſome eſtate he left among his natural chil- 
5 dren, he was poſitively told he was dead. — 


| 66 When he was about fifteen, he was ſollicited to 


ebe bound apprentice to a Shoemaker, which pro- 
% poſal he rejected with ſcorn ; for he had now, by 
the death of his nurſe, diſcovered ſome letters of 
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his grandmother's, and by thoſe means, the whole 


„ contrivance that had been carried on to conceal 


* his birth. And, being now entirely deſtitute of 


every the leaſt neceſſary of life, to whom was it 


* ſo natural to apply as to a mother? But the mo- 
* ther upon no terms would endure the fight of 


© her ſon; the ſon, on all occaſions, exprefling his 


* affection for his mother, and the ſtrong defire he 
© had of feeing her. 8 

« Being thus abandoned, without any other friend 
e but his own genius to fupport him, he threw him- 


_ © ſelf upon the barren and unthriving province of 


66 try. c 

* The firſt poem Mr. Savage publiſhed, was, 
* whilſt he was very young, concerning the Bango- 
* rian Controverly : Although there were ſome pret - 
« ty lines in it, yet, as his judgment ripened, he 


„ himſelf grew aſhamed of this piece, and contri- 
e buted all he could to ſuppreſs the edition. | 


His next performance was a comedy, wrote at 
* the age of eighteen, which he offered to the ma- 
«© nagers of Lincoln's-Inn houſe ; but, they not en- 
e tirely approving it, he could not get it atted-1mme- 


* diately; but not long after, it was altered by Mr. 


«. Chriſtopher Bullock, and brought upon the ſtage 
© as his own, under the title of Woman's a Riddle,” 
* without any manner of benefit or advantage to 
the diſtreſſed author. This play was repreſented 
„with ſome applauſe in the year 1716. The 
*. plot is taken from a Spaniſh play, called, La Dama . 


Duende. —— 


Two years after this, he got a comedy upon 


* the ſtage in Drury-Lane, called, Love in a Veil,“ 
* built likewife upon a Spaniſh plot — acted for his 


* own benefit : but, it being very late in the year, 
* either May or June, the profits of it hardly an- 
% ſwered the trouble in writing and getting it 
* ated, It brought him acquainted, however, 2 

| Ke, © ſome 
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* ſome perſons who were good- friends to him aftet- 
* terwards; particularly a certain knight, whoſe name 
* is not a little known by his writings, and Mr. 
* Wilks, one of the patentees of that houſe. The 
e firſt was ſo for a ſhort time, but the latter—con- 


* ſtantly.—The other gentleman gave him a conſtant 


allowance, and it is ſaid, he propoſed his natural 


66 daughter to him for a wife, with a 10001. portion; 


But ſome malicious perſon had framed ſuch a _ 
« ſtory to the knight, of ſcandalous things ſaid by 
% Mr. Savage againſt him and his lady, that he 
« with-held his bounty from him, and was not eaſi ly 
5 prevailed upon to ſee him afterwards. | 

Now he was again entirely to ſeek for every 
« ſupport of life, when, by the aſſiſtance of the gen- 


* tleman [Mr. Wilks] juſt mentioned, he obtained 


* 5oL— from a lady, whoſe duty it ſeemed to have 


* been to take ſome care of him. — 


His merit recommended him to that ornament 
of Engliſh Poeſy, Aaron Hill, Eſq.—miſerable as 


he was in every other part of his life, his intimacy 


„and friendſhip with this gentleman, was a happi- 
« neſs he has been much envied for.— N 
In the year 1724, Mr. Savage wrote his trage- 

* dy of Sir Thomas Overbury, which was atted at 


* Drury-Lane.—He performed the principal part 


* himſelf, with much applauſe. In an advertiſe- 
ment printed before it, he acknowledges the ob- 
«+ ligation he had to his beſt and deareſt friend, 
% Mr. Aaron Hill, for his many judicious corrections 


in it. The prologue and epilogue were both writ- 


* ten by that gentleman, | | | | 

The next year he was perſuaded by his friends 
* to publiſh his poems by ſubſcription ; but not being 
* enough to make a compleat volume, he was favour- 
* ed with thoſe of ſeveral other gentlemen, among. 


© which Mr. Hill had the largeſt ſhare. 5 | 


— „„ | 
He wrote the following copy of verſes at a time, 
* when I know not which was moſt to he wondered 
* at; that he ſhould be ſerene enough for poetry un- 
der the extremity of ill fortune, or that his ſub- 
* ject ſhould be the praiſe of her to whom he owed a 
+ life of miſery.” | : 


: hor 7 abandon'd, aimleſs and oppreſt, 

Loſt to delight, and every way diſtreſt, 

Croſs his cold bed, in wild diforder thrown; 
Thus figh'd Alexis, friendleſs and alone— © 
Why do I breathe ? what joy can Being give, 
When the who gave me life, forgets I live? 

Feels not thefe wintry blaſts—nor heeds my ſmart; 
But ſhuts ine from the ſhelter of her heart! 
Saw me expos'd to want! toſhame! to ſcorn! 
To ills !—which make it miſery to be born! 
Caſt me, regardleſs, on the world's bleak wild: 
And bade me be a wretch, while yet a child! 
Where can he hope for pity, peace or reſt, 
ho moves no ſoftneſs in a mother's breaſt ? 
Cuſtom, law, reaſon, All my cauſe forſake, 
And fature ſleeps, to keep my woes awake. 
Crimes, which the cruel ſcarce believe can be; 
The kind are guilty of, to ruin me! e 
Even ſhe who bore me, blaſts me with her hate; 
7 meant my fortune, makes herſelf my fate! 
Yet has this Tweet neglecter of my woes, 
The ſofteſt, tendereft breaſt that pity knows! 
Her eyes ſhed mercy, whefeſoe'er they ſhine ; 
And her foul melts at every woe - but mine: 
Sure then, ſome ſecret fate, for guilt unwill'd, 

Some ſentence pre- ordain d to be fullfkl'd, 
Plung d me thus deep in ſorrows ſearching flood, 
And waſh'd me from the memory of her blood. 
But O! whatever cauſe has mov'd her hate, 

Let me but ſigh in ſilence at my fate: 


— 
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The God within, perhaps, may touch her breaſh; 
And when ſhe pities, who can be diſtreſs d? 


1 Theſe verſes: were publiſhed in The Plain Dealer, 
e to whom Mr. Savage afterwards wrote a letter him- 
« ſelf, which was printed in that paper, in which he. 
e mentions his ſubſcription, and begs thoſe who think 
“him, or his deſign worth their notice or encou- 
* ragement, to ſend their names, and the number 
„of books they ſubſcribe for, to Button's Coffee- 
” Houſe.— 

The dedication of this book was, to the Right 
* Hon. the Lady Mary Wortley Montague, where- 
in he ſays thus: © Nature ſeems to have formed 


my mind as inconſiſtently as fortune has my con- 


*© ditions : ſhe has given me a heart that is as proud 
* as my father's; to a rank of life, almoſt as low as 
* the.humanity of my mother! 

« He had alſo wrote a long preface to it, giving 
% ſome account of his mother's unparalleled ill treat- 
* ment of him; but was prevailed on to cancel it: 
* and about that time he had a penſion of 30 l. a 
« year ſettled on him. I will not venture to ſay, 
« whether this allowance came directly from her, or, 
« if ſo, upon what motives ſhe was induced to grant 
« it him. But this was the | firſt time he may pro- 

* perly be faid to have enjoyed any certainty in life, 


* 


. And this, alas! of how ſhort a duration is it like 


* to be, from the unhappy affair that has brought 
« him under the heavieſt ſentence of the law! a 
& ſentence, which, of all men living, he was thought 
the moſt unlikely to have incurred, — 
The laſt piece, which he exhibited to the world, 
& was a poem ſacred to the memory of our late moſt 
8 ſovereign. “ 


King George the Firſt. | 


F 
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did not finiſh their enquiry at their firlt meeting, 
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But to come to the diſmal cauſe of his preſent 


condition. Having for ſome time had a lodgi 
* at Richmond in Surry, for the benefit of the air, 


and the conveniencies of his ſtudy, he came to 


* town on Monday the 20th day of November laſt, 
* in order to pay off another he had in Queen: ſtreet, 
** Weſtminſter, thinking the expence too great to 
« keep them both; and, falling into company with 
« Mr. Merchant and Mr. Gregory, they all went 
together to a Coffee-houſe, near his old lodging, 
< where they drank till pretty late in the evening: Mr. 


* Savage would willingly have got a bed at the 
* Coffee houſe for that night, but there not being a 
* conveniency for himſelf and company both, they went 


* away from thence with a reſolution to waſte time 
as well as they could till morning, when they pro- 


M poſed to go together to Richmond. 


In their walks, ſeeing a light in Robinſon's 
ec Coffee-houſe, they thought that a place proper to 
entertain them; though Mr. Savage proteſted he 
* was intirely ignorant of the character of the houſe, 


© and had never been there in his life before: let 


it ſuffice, in this place, to ſay, that the direful con- 
& ſequence of their going in there, was an inſult 
offered by Mr. Merchant to the company who 
< were drinking there, a mortal wound given to Mr. 


Sinclair, of which he languiſhed till the next day, 


* and then died; and the condemnation of Mr. Sa- 


vage and Mr. Gregory for the ſaid fact. 


* They were ſecured for that night, and in the 
* morning carried before Nathaniel Blackerby, Eſg. 
* and two other of his Majeſty's juſtices of the 
< peace, and by them committed to the Gatehouſe ; 
but, Mr. Sinclair dying, they were from thence 
* removed to Newgate, between twelve and one 
* o'clock on Tueſday night. 

The Coroner's Inqueſt, having ſat upon the body, 
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te hut adjourned till the Tueſday following, and nn 
«y brought! in their verdict + Manasehter. 
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Arcount f the Life and "SRP INES of Joux 
EvxRETr, Who Was hanged for roboing on 
be Highway. 


T will be needleſs to recite any particulars of the 
trial of this malefactor, which had nothing r re- 
markable in it: ſuffice it therefore to ſay that he was 
convicted on the cleareſt evidence: but as the fol- 
lowing account of his villainous life and tranſaQtiong 
was written at a time when he could have no intereſt 
in deceiving mankind, we have given it in his own 
words, after having made ſome few correftions 1 in the, 
language. 

We confeſs that in many parts of this narrative 
there is an air of levity very ill becoming the cir- 
cumſtances and ſituation of the priſoner: but from 
hence our readers may learn, that habits of vice 
and folly are with great difficulty got rid of, even 
on the verge of the grave; and a reflection will very 
naturally ariſe, that habits which are thus hard to 
get rid of ſhould never be learnt ; ſince it is an un- 
doubted and eternal truth, that Evil communicati- 
< ons corrupt good manners! 
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carefully inſtruQed in ſeveral parts of learning ne- 
ceſlary to qualify me for any manner of buſineſs, 
1 was, when at proper age, put bf rentice to a 
| Saleſman, that buſineſs being originally intended 
for me, and my good ee father gave to my 
maſter, as an apprentice fee, fifty uineas, beſides his 
| providing for me neceffary cloat ung; but before 
my time was expired J quitted my maſter, and went 
into Flanders, and was in the late wars there, i in ſe- 
veral ſieges and battles, and acquired by a diſcreet 
behaviour, the love and friendſhip of molt of the com- 
manding officers, and after I had ſq diſtinguiſhed my- 
ſelf, I was raiſed to the place of a ſerjeant, in the 
| Han. General How's regiment of foot; and on my 
return from Flanders into England, the regiment 
was quartered at Worceſter, — there I purchaſed 
my n on which I took a tour up to London, 
and purchaled the place of an officer of White - Cha- 
2 Court, in which tation, I continued upwards. o 
ſeven years; and being of an eaſy and good - natur 
diſpoſition, in . to ſeveral diſtreſſed objects 
which came in my way, I took ſeveral peoples 
words too often, after I had arreſted them, the 
| conſegurnees of which obliged me to quit my 
n 
Being ſued for debts brought on me by thoſe 
misfortunes, by one Thomas Charlſworth, a. Sollici- 
tor in White-Chapel, who, before had been ſeem- 
ingly my friend, and had often adviſed me to ſome 
things that did not prove very beneficial to me; I 
therefore as a ſhelter againſt my misfortune, was 
obliged- to enliſt myſelf in the foot-guards, and 
ſerved ſome time in my Lord Albemarle's company ; 
I unhappily fell . into company with. one Richard 
Bird, at the, above-ſaid Mr. Charleſworth's, and after 
having converſed together on the affairs of life, and 
acquainting me of ſome particular advantages which 
Might be had, provided l mg be truſted, I 2 
the 
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the hint readily; and, in ſhort, we agreed to take 
the road, entirely confiding i in each other. 

We committed ſeveral robberies in Middleſex, 
Eſſex, Surry and Kent; one particular robbery was 
by us committed on the Dartford coach in Kent, 
| when we took from the paſſengers a portmanteau, in 
which were contained jewels, diamonds, money, and 
other goods of very great value. The Woodford 
Rage coach we likewiſe robbed of a gold watch and 
ſome hilver, but afterwards returned the watch to the 
Owner. | 
Another robbery committed by us was on Houn- 
flow-Heath, on two officers of the army, who were 
well mounted, and guarded with ſervants armed with 
blunderbuſſes: we took their gold watches and mo- 
ney from them, though they endeavoured to reſiſt; 
but we forced them to fubmit to the wal-known 
doctrine of Paſſive-Obedjence before we quitted them; 
the watches (purſuant to a treaty we hat with them 
on the ſpot) were afterwards left at Young-Man's 
Coffee houſe, Charing-Croſs, where the owners had 
them again on payment of twenty guineas, as ſtipu- 
lated i in the ſaid treaty between us. 

Another robbery committed by us was on Eſquire Am- 

low (of Bream's- Buildings in Chancery-Lane, ) near Ep- 
ſom; and when he was attacked he drew his ſword, 
and made ſeveral paſſes againſt us, as he fat in an 
open chaiſe; but notwithſtanding his reſolution in 
oppoſing us, it was of no avail, for we by force 
took two guineas, a filver watch, his filver 
hilted ſword, and ſome parchment writings of, a con- 
ſiderable value; and on his ſubmiſſion, and having 
requeſted his writings, we accordingly ed them 
up, and let him paſs, and helped him to his watch, 
being in the hands of Mr. Calcutt, A Pawn-broker 
in Hounds-ditch. 

We alſo took opportunities to rob all the butchers | 
and higlers from Epping-Foreſt to Woodford, and 
continued 
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continued ſo doing for ſeveral times, and particular- 
ly one old woman who wore a high crown'd hat 
of her mother's, as ſhe ſaid, which hat we took and 
ſearched, and in the lining found 31. and delivered 
her the hat again. On Acton Common we alſo met 
two chariots with gentlemen and ladies in them, 
and robbed them of money, watches, and other things, 
to the value of gol. 

Soon after this laſt atchievement, my old com- 
rade Dick Bird and I ſtopt a coach in the evening on 
Hounſſow-Heath, in which (amongſt other paſſengers) 
were two preciſe but courageous Quakers, who had the 
aſſurance to call us © Sons of violence,” and refuſing 
to comply with our demands, jumped out of the 
coach to give us battle; whereupon we began a ſharp 
engagement, and ſhewed them that the Arm of Fleſh 
was too ſtrong for the Spirit, which ſeemed to 
move powerfully within them. After a ſhort conteſt, 
(though we never offered to fire, for I ever abhor- 
red barbarity, or the more heinous fin of murther) 
through the cowardly perſuaſions of their fellow- 
travellers they ſubmitted, though fore n their 
inclinations. | 

As they were ſtout fellows, and men every inch 
of them, we fcorned to abuſe them, and contented 
ourſelves with rifling them of the little mammon-of 
unrighteouſneſs which they had about them, which 

amounted to about e © or forty ſhillings and their 
watches: the reſt in the coach, whoſe hearts were 
ſunk into their breeches, Dick fleeced without the leaſt 
refiſtance : there was one circumſtance of this affair 
which created a little diverſion, and therefore with 
my readers leave I will relate it. | 

The Quakers for the moſt part, though they are 
plain in their dreſs, wear the beſt of commodities, 
and though a ſmart toupee is an abomination, yet 


a bob or a natural of bx or ſeven guineas price ts 
a modeſt 


5 modeſt covering allowed of by the ſaints ; 6fic of 
the Prigs was well furniſhed in this particular, and 
flattering myſelf it would become me, I reſolved to 
make it lawful plunder ; without any further ceremo- 
ny therefore, than alledging, * Exchange was no 
1% robbery,” I napped his poll, and drefled him im- 
mediately in maſquerade, with an old black tye, 
which I bad the day before purchaſed of an anti- 
quated Chelſea penſioner for half a crown. The 
other company, though in doleful dumps for the 
loſs of their money, could not forbear grinning at 
the merry metamorphoſis, for our Quaker looked now 
more like a devil than à faint; EE 
As companions in diſtreſs ever alleviate its weight, 
they invited him with a general laugh into their 
leathern convenience again, wilhed us a good night; 
and hoped they ſhould have no farther moleſtation 
on the road: we gave them a Watch Word, iid al- 
ſured them they ſhould not; tipped the honeſt coach- 
man a ſhilling to drink our healths, and fo bruſhed off 
the ground. — a cs 
About a week or ten days after, my brother Dick 
and I projected a new ſcheme, more humble than 
the former, to take a purſe without the expence of 
horſe hire: Hillington-Commen was determined to 
be the ſcene of action; we ſauntered ſome time upon 
the Green, and ſuffered ſeveral to paſs by without 
the leaſt moleſtation, but at laſt we eſpied two gen- 
tlemen well mounted coming towards us, who we 
imagined might be able to repleniſh our empty 
purſes; ſo we prepared for an attack, whereupon, 
after the uſual ſalutation, I Ropt the foremoſt and 
demanded his caſh, watch, and other appurtenances 
thereunto belonging, and aſſured him I was a 
younger brother of an honourable but numerous 
family, that to work I had no inclination, and to 
* beg I was aſhamed; and that fince J had at oy 
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ſedi no other way for a livelihood, if ſueh a demand at 


firſt view might appear a little immodeſt or unreaſon- 
nable, I hoped he would excule it, as neceſlity and 


not choics was the fatal od 


My brother Dick was as rhetorical in his polo. 
gies with the hindmoſt whom he diſmounted; we 
uſed them with more good manners and humanity . 
than the common pads, who act for the moſt part 
more like Turks and Jews than Chriſtians in ſuch, 
enterprizes, to the eternal ſcandal of the profeſſion. 
We contented ourſelves with what filver and lit-. 
tle gold they had about them, which amounted to 
about three or four pounds, and their gold watches; 
ene of which, as well as I remember, was of Tom- 
pion's make, and which J afterwards pawned for five 
guineas to a fellow that the week after broke and 
tun away- with it, ſo that 1 had not the opportu- 
nity of reſtoring it again to the proper owner, for 
"which I heartily beg his pardon ; as we muſt own the 
ntlemen behaved well, and came into our meaſures 
without the leaſt reſiſtance, ſo they muſt do us the 
juſtice to acknowledge that we treated them as ſuch, 
and neither diſrobed nor abuſed them; we thought it 
however common prudence to cut the girths of their 
horſes ſaddles; and ſecure their bridles for fear of a 
urſuit. 
Thus fluſhed again with fuccefs, we made the beſt 
of our way to Brentford, and there took the Ferry: 


but fortune though. ſhe is a, fair, yet ſhe is a fickle. 


miſtreſs, her ſmiles are often falſe, and very pre- 
tarious. Before we had got aſhore, we heard the 


2 had got ſcent of us, and our triumph had 
y 


ike to have ended in captivity, . When we were three 


parts over, and out of danger of drowning, we told 
the ferrymen our diſtreſs, gave them 10s. and oblig- 


ed them to throw their oars into the Thames; the 


agreeable reward, and the fears of being thrown in 


themſelves in caſe of a denial, made them readily 
No. 19. Vor. II. 8 comply; 
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comply ; in we plunged after them, and ſoon ade 
the ſhore: though we looked like Hob juſt drawn 

out of the well, thoſe that faw us only imagined twas 
a drunken frolic. Our expeditious flight ſoon. dried 
our cboaths, and without catching the leaſt cold, we 
arrived ſafe that night in London. We congratulat- 
ed each other you may imagine on our happy and 
narrow eſcape, and folaced ourſelves after the fa 
tigues of the day with a miſtreſs and a bottle. 

There are four other robberies which 1 readily 
acknowledge I have commited ſinee J left the Cock- 
Alehonfe in the Old. Bailey, of which I ſhall give the 
reader a true and faithful account n their A 

ace. "= 
2 As the EY obſerves, 6 The pitcher Aves not 
&« zhways come whole from the welt: I was at laſt 
taken up for a robbery and ſent to New-prifon, 
where 1 remained confined three years, and Provi- 
| dence as I fancied in fome meaſure favouring me, 
I had the Honour and happineſs to have' a great 
number of tions to ſign for me to enjoy my li 
berty. * 
During this onßhement there; I behaved my ſelf 
with prudence and great humanity, for which, and 
my experienced conduct on the road, I was promot- 
ed to the degree of Turnkey to the ſaid priſon ; but 
the then keeper dying, I quitted the employment 
_ aforeſaid, and kept the Red- Lion alehoufe in Turn- 
| mill-ſtreet, Cow-Croſs, and before I could ſettle my- 
ſelf it coſt me upwards of 100] and when a new 
keeper was appointed and took poſſeſſion of the 
priſon, (who was the Dutcheſs. of Neivcaſtle's foot - 
man) he often viſited me, and took opportunities to 
acquaint me, that he would provide and do very 
handſomely for me, if I would re. aſſume the place of 
Turnkey of his priſon, and I was prevailed upon to- 
accept of it, and by that means I inſtructed him in 
all the affairs concerning the ſard priſon, and 8 
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he was perfectly acquainted with the dna bene- 
tits and advantages ariſing from the priſon, he then 
took an opportunity to turn me out of my place, 
- without any juſt cauſe or reaſon, contrary tothe agree- 
ment made between us, in order to put his brother in 
my ſtead. 
I was afterwards taken in execution for 601. and 
brought priſoner to the Fleet, and gave ſecurity to the 
Warden for the liberty of the rules, which coſt me 
upwards of fixteen guineas, That being dene, I 
took the Thiftle and Crown in the Old- Bailey, and 
lived there for ſome lime, till I had the opportunity 
of a better houſe, and afterwards took the Cock iu the 
Old-Balley, where I lived for three years, and the 
moſt noted and! beſt of the pariſh reſorted! my houſe; 
at that time Mr. Bambridge became Warden of the 
Fleet, and invited me into his ſervice, promiſing to 
make me Turnkey to the Fleet, which indeed would 
have been a beneficial buſineſs; upon which J quit- 
ted my houſe, and then could attain no other ſta- 
tion than to keep the Fleet cellar or tap-houſe. It was 
here I was drawn into the unhappy quarrel between 
the warden and Sir William Rich, Bart. for which the 
Honourable Houſe of Commons 'voted me an agent 
to Mr. Bambridge in the commiſſion” of his crimes, 
and ordered me cloſe prioſner to Newgate; where I 
remained till the end of the ſeſſions, and: then obtain- 
ed my liberty, a liberty which hath now proved fa- 
tal bo mes | | 

I had not only loſt that little Mare of credit and 
reputation I had acquired ſince I quitted a wicked 
courſe of life, by being in cuſtody on that ſcandhlous 
occaſion, but likewiſe all my ſtock of goods; &c. 
(for during my confinement, my brewer made ſeizure 
of my ſtock of beer, to the value of 300 l. and up- 
wards): by which means I was entirely. ruined and 
deſtitute; but notwithſtanding. ſo- dreadfal a misfor- 
une, I had a ſtrong inclination to follow an induſtri- 
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| us courſe of life, without the leaſt intention of re: 
turning to my mcg ill courſes already mentioned ; 

but at laſt the importunities of the Devil, and the 
| difficulty of quitting evil habits for good ones, ſoon 
broke through my poor reſolutions, and I was de- 


termined again for the road, but thought it moſt pru- 


dent and judicious not to join, or admit a ſecond 
perſon to be concerned with me; beſides, a confede- 


racy with others is the reaſon why ſo many crimes 
of that nature are detected. It is too evident, the 


robbery b which I am now condemned was com: 
mitted in as generous a manner, and with as much 
civility and good manners ſhewn to the Lady Man- 


Iy and her daughter, as things of that nature admit of, 
fol the the lady was not inſulted in the ſtile that is 
common to be ſpoke on ſuch occaſions. I was not 

under the fear or apprehenſions of being taken: als 


though I was guilty, I muſt confeſs I ſhould be 
cautious and take the neceſſary means to preſerve my 
life; but the various circumſtances of this raþbery 


having been inſerted at large in moſt of the public 


Papers, I was informed by ſeveral of my acquain- 


tance, that the whole neighbourhood ſuſpected mp be- 
.--— 20g concetngd therein. 

At laſt however, a certain perſon who dwelt in the 
neighbourhood of Newgate-Market reſolved to ruin 


me if poſſible; and without any legal warrant, power, 


or authority whatſoever to ſecure me, clandeſtinely 
procured ſeveral confederates to alliſt him, and 


effected by ſtratagem what he dreaded to attempt by 

open force; a generous enemy may be guarded 

againſt, but there is no avoiding the treacherous de- 
hgns of a perfidious friend. 


In order to accompliſh this his ſcheme, he ſent 
for me to the Red-Hart in Fore-ſtreet, by a ſpecial 
meſſenger, under the ſpecious pretence of — of 
the utmoſt importance. I went to him, to be let in- 
to che weighty ſecret, Soon after I had ys the 
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paſſage of the ale-houſe, which is Jong and dark, the 
— perſon ſtruck at me with a dagger, which he 
had concealed in his boſom, but more by accident 


than art | warded off the blow: and as any man of 


the leaſt courage or reſolution would in the like caſe, 
cloſed him and ſeized him by the throat: but whillt 
I was thus warmly engaged with an armed anta- 
| goniſt i in my own defence, and with one whom IL 
could rot ſee, two of his aſſociates barbarouſly with 
bludgeons felled me to the LEY and then lecured 8 
me. 

This ak likewiſe, in order to 1 my end. 
as ſoon as I was thus taken into cuſtody, made it 
his buſineſs to find out Mr. Manly, whoſe lady had 
been robbed, in order to give him information of my 
being ſecured, and informed the lady that I was the 
very man that robbed her; upon this, the lady at- 
tended by Mr. Manly and a friend or two of his 
acquaintance, ſoon after viſited me, in order to re- 


= collect my features if ſhe could, and fix the fact 


upon me; as ſhe viewed me ſhe thought, as ſhe 
then ſaid, there was a great reſemblance, and ſaid, 
5: I believe you to be the man.” 

Triumphant now he publickly ;nfals me, ond 
| doubts not but by my ſpeedy execution, (as he has 
| boaſted with pleaſure in the hearing of ſeveral) to be 
put into the peaceable poſſeſſion of a large purle 
of guineas: yet in order to ingratiate himſelf and 
gain the good opinion of his friends and neighbours, 

he vows he has no regard to private intereſt, but like 
a true patriot has his whole eye on the good of the 
public; that tis the opinion of every honeſt man, 
that reſtitution ſhould be made to ſuch as have been 
injured, and that it is as meritorious to bring ſuch 
a notorious malefactor as me to condign puniſhment, 
as for a Roman Bigot to ſhed the blood of a Here- 
tic ; but as I mult: not pretend to be the judge in 
* 
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my own cauſe, I refer my unhappy fate to the ſe- 
rious conſideration of all my unprejudiced readers. 
This perſon ſtill further to aggravate my ſorrows, 
and render my character more odious to the world, en- 
deavours to aſperſe my friends, and aſſerts (in or- 
der to confirm the truth of his allegations) that Mr. 
Carey lent me two y_— to purchaſe piſtols, and 
other accoutrements to qualify me for the profeſſion 
of which I ſtand convicted, and that he engaged for 
the hire of the horſe on which 1 committed the fact. 
But as I am ſhortly to anſwer for all my paſt tran- 
ſactions to an offended God, I ſolemnly declare, (in 
juſtice to injured innocence) that this ſcandalous in- 
'finuation is falſe and groundleſs; however, if the 
world will not regard the words of a dying man, 
yet I hope his character is too well eſtabliſhed amongſi 
| the better ſort of mankind, to be ſhaken or deſtroyed 
by ſuch flagrant miſrepreſentations. 

This moſt inveterate perſon does not ſtop even 
here; but to make the meaſure of my affliction more 
compleat, endeavours to inſinuate that my wife was 

conſcious of my crimes, and joined with others to 
ſecure me; but I here ſolemnly declare, that the ne- 
ver was in the leaſt conſcious of my private and un- 
warrantable actions, much leſs guilty of the com- 
miſſion of them with me, neither have I the leaſt 

ſy of her honour, and I ſhould be unjuſt 
to . to the laſt degree, Ty J. entertain ſo mean a 
thought of her conduct. 


The following Rebberies I cmd fince I 7 left the 
| Cock Ale-Houſe in the Old- Bailey. 


Determined once more to take up my old wrofaf- 
fion, and equipped myſelf accordingly ; I purchaſed 
therefore a nag that would fly like a hare, and 
leap like a greyhound ; my next purchaſe- was. a 
brace of piſtols, a hanger, a red rug coat, and a 

mew 
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new 1 with. a ſmart cock and a Glver edging 3 


though I made all thefe neceffary preparations, they 
were contrary to my natural inclinations; but neceſſity 
has no law, I found I muſt turn once more, though I 
had quitted that vocation fome years; what will not 
a man do that has any ſpirit, to ſupport his credit 
and reputation amongſt his neighbours ? honeſty I 
have heard is the beſt policy, but that would not 
fapply me with fifty pounds upon a pinch, and that 


was the ſum I wanted. I reſolved with myſelf (as I 
am a dying man) that if I could but collect the fans 
before- mentioned by the generous contributions of a 


few monied men, that I thought proper to apply 


to as I met them upon the road, I would for ever 


quit the poſt of Surveyor of his Majeſty's Highways 


without a proper licence. 

The reafon why I wanted no more than fifty pounds 
was, becauſe I could with that money have credit of 
my brewer to the tune of 1001. or more, and be fur- 


nithed with the beſt of liquors. 


Though this was the ſcheme I had laid, 1 never 
was fo happy as to accompliſh it, all my rents which 
I collected falling vaſtly ſhort of the Jum propoled. 
If my readers will but allow there may be genero-- 

and humanity to be found among gentlemen 


of our profeſſion, I think I may lay as fair a claim 


to thoſe two good qualities as ever any one that fol- 
lowed the calling; I think my deportment in the rob- 
bery of which I ſtand convicted, and for which I 
am to ſuffer, will be an undeniable inſtance i in that ö 


particular. 


The fatal attack I then made was on 4 gentle 


man's chariot, in which were a lady and her daugh- 


ter, — by a child of about five or ſix years 
old; as ſoon as I clapped my piſtol into the chariot, 


the young child was frighted, and began to cry, 


which gave me ſome uneaſineſs; the lady Me 469" | 
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" aranild put my biſtol up to patify the child; and 
ſhe would readily deliver all the had about her ; I 
complied with her requeſt, and ſhe gave me I re- 
member a guinea and fome filver, and whilſt I re- 
ceived it, my hand ſhook like an old fellow's with, the 
pally, and like a clumſey aukward fellow, ] let ſome 
of the filver drop on the ground; at the ſame time 
J ſaw ſhe was as well provided with a gold watch, 


gold rings, and other valuable trinkets as a gentle- ; 


man under my circumſtances could reaſonably have 
_ wiſhed to meet with: yet like a modeſt fellow; and 
a gentleman of good manners, I took my leave with- 


out aſking any farther favours, than what ſhe had 


readily" granted me. 

I had like to have forgot one A relating 
to this affair, which I think worth obſerving: as ſoon 
as I had quitted the chariot and ſet ſpurs to my 


' horſe, up came the lady's huſband and Miſs's ſweet- 


heart (I preſume) to them, who upon informatiori of 
this tranſaction rode to overtake me, and purſued 
me cloſely into the very town, but they loſt their 


ſcent at laſt, and turned up Leather-Lane, whilſt I- 


was got into Hatton-Garden. At the Globe tavern I 


alighted, and ordered the drawer to call me a porter, 


and whilſt I was refreſhing myſelf with a glaſs of 
canary, I ſaw both the gentlemen paſs by the door: 


I concluded that was no reſting place long for me; 


ſo paid a ſhilling, and adjourned to a blind public 
houſe in Holborn: there I called for a quartern, 
and before I had well toſſed it off, I ſaw them once 
more looking for a needle in a bottle of hay. I 
laughed in my ſleeve you may imagine, with the 


agreeable reflection, that I was as ſafe as a thief in 


a mill; I thought myſelf ſnug there, ſo I called for a 
nat and ſmoaked a ſober pipe to coo] me after op 
hurry and fatigue. 


Then I called a coach at the end of Brook- rom irs 


| Holborn, and bid him drive me a little beyond 
N — 
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Newgate-Market and then ſtop, which he did; then 
I called to him, and bid him drive me to Milk. ſtreet, 
aud there he ſet me down; then I went to Honey- 
lane-Market, and bought a hen turkey and a duck, 
which duck I dreſſed for my wife's ſupper and 
my own, the turkey was preſerved for our Chriſt- 
mas dinner, both which 1 may thank the lady for. 
When I was taken by the aforeſaid perſon and 
His aſſociates, I defired them not to pull and hawl - 
me about to raiſe a mob, for I would go very quiet- 
ly : they carried me to the Two-Brewers Ale-houſe 
and ſearched me, and took from me a piſtol, a 
powder-horn, and ſix bullets ; in the hurry they miſ- 
ſed one piſtol, which I was very well pleaſed with: 
I had not been long but I muſt be for going before a 
juſtice of Peace; ſo it was conſulted which way was 

the moſt ſafe to go; it was at laſt agreed to get a 
penny. cord to tie acroſs my arms, which according- 
ly was done; I went along ſupported by two perſons, 
one under each arm, and a very good attendance 
beſides; as we went I complained they had tied my 
arms ſo very hard that I could not poſſibly bear it; 
they ſo far indulged me that they looſened them, 
which being done I got my hand as privately as 
poſſibly I could to that pocket where the piſtol 
was, and juſt as I had cocked it, my deſign was to 
have ſhot that perſon which does not live far from 
Newgate-Market, but he muſt thank the other perſon 
who had me by the other arm, for clapping his hand 
upon mine, and taking the piſtol from me, who ſaid, 
«What % ar?” © 05 35 7 „ 

- The next day after I had committed this robbery, 
it was blown all over Newgate-Market by one Whit= 
aker, well known by the title of the Boxing Drover, 
at a Coffee-houſe there kept by a Butcher, who ad- 
dreſſed him in the following manner, What do 
you think, maſter ? Daddy Everett, they ſay, yeſter - 
e day committed a robbery on the highway, and the 
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whole town rings on't.” He had not been five m- 
nutes gone away to ſpread the news, (and ill news 
ſpreads faſt enough in conſcience) but I came into 
the Coffee-houſe myſelf; the maſter and I were old 
cronies, © Egad,” ſays be, © Jack, | am heartily glad 
« to ſee you, and wiſh a flying report that Whitaker 
« js very buſy in ſpreading over the neighbourhood, 
* may not prove of very ill conſequence to you; 

fo told me the charge that was fathered upon me: 


Ti own. I was damnably nettled, and fwore (God 


forgive me} a gocd round hand, and vowed to be 
revenged on Whitaker for an officious fool, for en- 
deavouring to blaſt the character of one who had 
never offended him. 


This was not only the reſult of hafty paſſion, but 


I was reſolutely bent upon the execution; where- 


upon. the next evening between four and five o'clock, 


I charged a brace of piſtols with powder and ball, 


and marched up to Iſlington to examine all his haunts, 


being well acquainted. with all his private ſot-holes 


and places of reſort; J heard of him at ſeveral 


alehouſes, but (as 1 then thought) unfortunately miſ- 


ſed of him, which now I am glad of, fince I have 

not now the fin of murder to anſwer for, which I © 
then had in my heart, for which wicked intention 
1 beg God and his pardon, and hope. to find forgive- | 


| neſs from both, 


When I was firſt taken and committed to Newgate, 


there was a report that ſoon got a place in the public 
Papers, that I had boldly aſſerted, * That the gal- | 


« lows was not yet built that I was to be hanged on. 


This in a ſort of a bravado, and as a hint of my be- | 
innocent, it is poſſible I might ſay, or to 
the like effect. But there was another inſinuation at 


the ſame time, which was as falſe and groundleſs as 


2 the other was, true, which was, that I had * : 


ſome poiſonous preparations to fave. Jack Ketch the 


* of exalting me above 3 brothers. But this, 
| ay | 
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as 1 am a dying man, I declare is a ſcandalous af- 
perſion, and if 1 muſt die, though my death be never 
ſo ignominious, I never had a thought of ' committing 
the moſt unnatural, the moſt cowardly crime, and be 
my own executioner. The illneſs that at that time 
attended me, and which was the occaſion of that ru- 
mour, was in fact the goal diſtemper. l 

Juſt at that juncture a certain woman paid me a 
viſit, which | imagined at firſt was the effect of her 
friendſhip and concern for me; but to my diſap- 
pointment I found it quite the reverſe; as I was very 
much out of order, I confeſs the opprobrious lan- 
guage ſhe gave me, (and her tongue was well verſed 
in the terms peculiar to Billingſgate) ruffled my temper 
ſo far, that (though I bore with her impertinence 
a long time with tolerable patience) I threw a glaſs of 
punch in her face, and dd her for an everlaſting 
{cold ; for which indecent action I heartily beg her 
pardon, as I likewiſe do of every perſon whom I 
have any ways offended in thought, word, or deed. 

There was one affignation which [I bad made with 
a certain widow not far from Newgate ; in the proſe- 
cution of which I ran the hazard of my life, and 
made good the old proverb, That ſweet meat has 
commonly ſouer ſauce.” The relation of this ad- 
venture at large may, perhaps, prove as agreeable 
an amuſement as any other circumſtance of my ir- 
gular life, and mult be, I think, ſome demonſtration 
to my readers, that I was ſomething of à politician 
that underſtood trap, and could, in love affairs, make 
the beſt market. c 

Our firſt acquaintance commenced ſoon after the 
deceaſe of her huſband, who had taken care to leave 
a comfortable ſubſiſtance behind him for herſelf and 
children; ſo l went among the reſt to comfort her 
under her misfortunes ; 21 faid all the agreeable things 
to her 1 could on ſuch an occaſion, and, after ſome 
1 2 5 . 
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time, perceiving ſhe was not ſo diſconſolate on her 


loſs as to be frantic and gallop after him into the 
grave, I looked with a languiſhing eye upon her, and 


' whiſpered in her ear, that the beſt way to make 


amends for the loſs of one bed-fellow, was to ſupply 


herſelf as ſoon as conveniently ſhe could with another, 


In ſhort, I found her coming kind, and our 
ſhort-acquaintance foon grew into intimacy, and our 
mac into a familiar converſation. 105 

We carried on our amours with diſcretion for 
ſome time, and I helped her off with two thirds of 
her income. One of her ſons at laſt, though but a 
Clod- pole, had his eyes in his head, and began to 
ſmell a rat; upon which I turned her off for ſome 


time, and got an * s converſation only now and : 


then by ſtealth. 

As yet there was no open war declared between my 
1 in law, as I may call him, and me, but he took 
the freedom with his mother to cenſure her conduct, 


and told, her with ſome wrath, he ſuſpected that her 
correſpondence with me would end at laſt in both 


their ruin. 
He watched us both as A cat does a maulſs 5 2 


however, we ventured upon an aſſignation one even- 


ing to comfort our ſouls over a chearful bottle, at a 
certain tavern not far from Newgate. We had de- 
termined likewiſe, as my widow, like the old coach- 
man, loved the ſmack of the whip, to take one rub- 
bers at ——. 

How the fool got information of this love project 
I cannot to this hour determine; but, doubtleſs, no 


friend of ours drove it into his empty noddle. We 
had not toſſed off above a pint, but up comes this 


undutiful young raſcal, to our mutual ſurprize, full 
of reſentment, and without the leaſt regard to de- 


cency or good manners towards his mother, vowed 


to be revenged, and armed with a large caſe knife 
wetted on * as ſharp as a Cook's at my Lord 
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| Mayor's feaſt, ſwore he would let out my heart's 
blood, WI TL. 5 | 

I was ſtartled, you may imagine, at ſuch an un- 
expected interruption. of our amours, and Rood im- 
mediately upon my guard. - Though fools have cou- 
rage enough ſometimes, I had more ſtrength as well 


as art than my antagoniſt, and ſoon diſarmed him. 


However, when I found all was pretty ſafe, being 
conſcious I was the aggreſſor, I ſcorned to take 


the advantage of my good ſucceſs, but began to 


argue with him on the injuſtice of his reſentment. 
I begged him to be quiet, and aſſured him I had a 
greater reſpect for his mother and him too, than to 
injure either of them. He pretty ſmartly replied, 
that I was a lyar, for I had helped his mother to 
| ſpend the beſt part of her ſubſtance, left by his 
father for her ſupport and his, and that he plainly ſaw 
he ſhould inevitably be undone by our mutual ex- 
travagance. | ey 
— This reflection, though it nettled me, I knew was 
but too juſt and true; ſo I exerciſed my talent of 
patience and forbearance, and, like a good natured 
tellow, freely forgave him, as I preſumed it was only 
the reſult of a jealous fit, and an ill-grounded 
paſſion, - „ & 
I brought him at laſt, by my eaſy deportment and 
good conduct, to be a little cool, and hearken to 
reaſon; but as I had a deſign to. wheedle ſome mo- 
ney out of my widow that night (who took all for 
goſpel whatever I ſaid to her, and regarded my word 
more than her late huſband's oath), 1 beat my brains 
for a project to get rid of my troubleſome young 
pupPy- | EI} | : 
To endeavour it by foul means would have blown 
my ſpark into a flame again, and been inconfiſtent 
with my former requeſt of an amicable accomoda- 
tion; I determined therefore ſtill to coax him, to 
ſooth him into a good humour, and to ply him _ 
| | Wit 
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with liquor till I made him boozy, which I 5 


was no difficult matter, as his head was none of the 


beſt. 
Accordingly 1 I addreſſed 15 in a very ſociable 


manner; Prythee, Will,” ſaid I, why ſhould you 


« and I fall out, your mother and I never diſagreed _ 


in all our lives, fit down, take thy glaſs, ſmoke thy 
% pipe, and be good company; if I have any ways 


* offended you in word or deed, I'll beg __ m_ 


don with all my heart.” 

All this. one would think might pacifje: any rea- 
ſonable perſon; but he ſtill grumbled, and muttered 
out, No, Mr. Everett, I'll neither drink nor ſmoke 


% with ſuch a perſon as you are, for I ſhall never 
forget what you were pleaſed to ſay when you 
was committed to Newgate with Mr. pic | 


e that you ſhould live to ſee me hanged.” 

Fo Come, come,” {aid I, (till cool and patient) 
I own *twas an indecent expreſſion, and only ſpoke 
in the heat of paſlion ; I heartily beg your pardon, 


and as you profeſs yourſelf a Chriſtian, Will, you 


« ſhould forget and forgive.” 

In ſhort, by my good conduct, and the interpo- 
fition of a pacifying word now and then of 
his mother's, I prevailed at laſt on my young bole 
ſterous booby to fit down and be eaſy. 

did not doubt now but my project would prove 


ſucceſsful, and by plying him cloſe with bumper 


after bumper, and a little forced mirth, I ſoon made 


him as drunk as a ſwab; in a quarter of an hour 


he ſlept like a top, and ſnored louder than the fall 


of London-Bridge at low water. Upon this I rang 
the bell, without any danger of interrupting his gol- 
den flumbers, and ordered the drawer to call a 


coach, which the fellow did accordingly with all 


the expedition I could wiſh; upon which I. diſ- 


en, dhe 3 tipped bim a ewes and 
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gave him ſtrict orders to let my companion take his 
5 Out. 

Hereupon I bugged: my dear widow under my 
arm, handed her into the coach, and away we 
jogged to a diſtant Boozing-Ken to conclude our 
amours, which had been ſo unhappily interrupted. 
1 played the part of a gallant ſo well that night, 
that twas not in her power to have denied me her 
heart had I requeſted it; but I had the modeſty and 
or conlcience only to beg the favour of her to 

nd me {even guineas for a week, and I'd pay her 
as punctually as a gameſter does a debt of honour. 
She opened her purſe ſtrings at the firſt word, and 
laid me down the money, ſaying, with a wanton leer, 
and a luſcious buls, © Dear Jacky, your know I can 
deny you nothing.” | 

Thus after a ſtorm comes a calm, and ſafety abu 
danger. In the morning I br aſhed home with my 
caſh, and never thought of returning it any more 
from that day to this; for which act of ingratitude I: 
hope God, the widow, and her fon, will all forgive; 
me. 

The efingiing Mrs. Worral I was lawfully mar- 
ried to at Stepney church, and was that day put 
in poſſeſſion, not only of her perſon, but likewiſe in 
money and plate to a conſiderable value, and we might 
to this day been very happy together if I had took 
her advice; but I was of a roving diſpoſition, and 
of an unſettled mind, ſo that I took all opportuni- 
ties to ſatisfy my own inclinations, although I knew: 
it was contrary to an honeſt man, and in the end 1 
thought it would drive me to the unhappy circum- 

ſtances which I at this time lay under: it is ſome 
ſatisfaction to me before I depart this wicked world, 
to think that the is at this time in a way in which. 
the may get a handſome competence to fupport her 
and ha, for I can ſpeak it by fatal experience, ne-. 
ceſſity was the chief motive that made me turn out 
| again, 
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2gain, when, as I am a dying man, I had no thought 
ever to commit any robberies on the highway, if I 


could but have been once more put in any way to 
have got a livelihood. 


A day or two before the dead warrant came down, 
I happened to ſee in the Preſs-Vard William Worral, 
(the ſon of that unfortunate woman) as I ſat in the 


Tap-Houſe with one of my wives drinking, (God 


forgive me I had two or three) his mother being one, 


as I told you before, and this which I lived laſt 
with, I was married to at the Fleet, and one more 


which keeps a public-houſe in Drury- Lane, who I 
1s very unkind, for ſhe never came to 7 me 


all the time of my "confinement: But to return to 
the abovementioned perſon, I was reſolved to be 


revenged on him if poſſible, for I could not forget 
| How he came to the tavern with a caſe knife to kill 


me, and likewiſe the ill uſage to his mother; I hap- 


ned at that time to have a pen-knife in my pocket, 
and formed a reſolution to have done his buſineſs, 


(for which God forgive me) but was prevented by my 


wife, who ſtood between him and me, and am glad 
now to the ſoul that I did not commit what 14 did de- 


which was murder. 


here is one thing, however, which lies heavier on 
my conſcience than falſhood in love, and that is wilful 


perjury. 


I had ſome time ſince enteitained an implacable. 
| hatred againſt one Picket a Cooper, and to ſatiate my 
revenge, though the poor man I believe was entirely 


innocent of the fact laid to his charge, I ſwore it 
n him, and appeared an evidence againſt him 


at the Old- Bailey, for which flagrant crime, I hope 


if he's living he will forgive me, and God too, for 
thirſting after innocent blood ; and if dead, 1 ſincerely 


rejoice that he did not fall a ſacrifice to my ui 


reſentment. 


1 ſhould 
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1 ſhould in my foregoing account have informed 
you what became of Richard Bird ; the laſt robbery 
which he and I committed together was on two gen- 
tlemen as they were going to Chelmsford; ſome 
{mall time after that I was taken up, and what to 
do I did not know; at length I thought I had better 
hang twenty than be ſqueezed myſelf, for I knew 
I deſerved it; ſo at laſt (with ſome reluctance) 1 
impeached Richard Bird, and accordingly he was 
taken and committed to gal, and afterwards carried 
down to Chelmsford, and I was carried there as a 
witneſs againſt him; but in going down I did. my 
_ endeavour to make my eſcape, but was prevented 
by William Worral, the forementioned perfon, who 
went about three months ago to ſtab me with a caſe 
knife, which I related before. 

I was brought ſafe to Chelmsford gaol, where I 
appeared as an evidence againſt my companion Ri- 
chard Bird, a Butcher, who was capitally convicted, 
and ſuffered accordingly ; ; for which wicked act 1 
have often reflected on myſelf for being an evidence. 
All my wicked actions which I have been guilty of 
to mankind I heartily aſk pardon for, and I hope 
they will be ſuch good Chriſtians as to forgive me; 
I acknowledge myſelf to have been a very wicked 
liver for years yr | 


T he "Mibutie Robberies I committed ſome ſmall Tir me 
| before I was taken up. 


NE Saturday night I robbed a hackney coach, 
in which was only on ewoman, whom I treated, 
1 think I may ſay, with abundance of good manners 
and humanity, for though ſhe had but 8s. and a 


pocket piece about her, I returned her 3s. back again, 


as a valuable conſideration for her pocket piece. 
It is poſſible I might have a good bargain enough, 
but my readers muſt acknowledge I might have had 
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it 38. cheaper, had I had as little conſcience as ſome 
of my brother profeſſors. F 

I ſhewed the like complaiſance to | another hack that 
T ſtopped at Shoreditch, in which were two gentle- 
women ; they both quietly delivered me their purſes, 


in one of which was about 6 or 7s. in the other 


half a guinea, and 3s. 6d. After I had made this 
thorough examination, I wiſhed them a good night, 
and gave them their green purſes again. I adviſed 
them if they were coming kind, to make the next 
chapman pay double fees, and make themſelves 
| reſtitution, it would be but one robbery for another. 
I made another attack about Pancras, where I 
furniſhed myſelf with a new watch, two pocket pieces, 
and about 12 8. in ſilver: the gentleman rid reſtive 
a little at firſt, but I ſoon brought him down, made 
him gentle as a lamb, and rode off triumphant. 
Since I have been under fentenee he obliged me 
with a viſit, and I, in gratitude for the favour, ac- 
quainted him that I had put the time of the day upon 
his watch, and if he would wait on an old uſurious 


dog of a Broker in Monmouth. ſtreet, for a moderate. 


premium he might have it again. 


My next exploit was in Frog-Lane going to 88 5 


ſtead; I there ſtopped two horſemen, who delivered 
me their watches, and about 20 8. Theſe are all the 
robberies. I committed fince I left the Cock Ale- 
houſe ; fatal neceſſity and not choice, was the only mo- 
tive to ſuch dangerous as well as illegal attempts. 
I beg leave, in the laſt place, to do juſtice to my dear, 

loving and dutiful wife, and ſolemnh declare as 1 
am now at the brink of: Death, that ſhe. never was- 
conſcious of any of my ill pratices, and ever did, 

and has done ſince my confinement behaved herſels 
as the moſt indulgent of women. | 
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7 he following Letter wwas fox by me to the Ladies whom 
T robbed, and for which Fact T am to Jer 


Madam, 

I Crave leave with all humility and reſpeRt to ad- 

dreſs you and Madam Ellis, and with the utmoſt 
ſubmiſſion and concern, do humbly beg both your 
pardons for the fear and ſurprize my misfortunes re- 
duced me to put you and the children into, whoſe 
cries moved ſo much compaſſion in me, that I had 
Not power to purſue with any rigour my deſperate 
deſign, which your ladyſhip muſt have perceived by 
the conſternation I was ſtruck into on a ſudden. 
My ſole intention was, if I could have got 50 l. to 
ſettle myſelf in a public houſe, and to take up an 
honeſt courſe of life, and do own at belt it is a very 
heinous crime: yet, adam you will recollect after 
what manner I treated you, and at the ſame time 
confider the methods taken by others on the like oc- 


caſions. This neceſſity I was drove to, by adhering: 


to a certain maſter I lately ſerved, and to obey his 
unlawful commands in following bis wicked and per- 
nicious counſels brought me to poverty, and confe- 
quently to this unhappy ſtate I now labour under, 
and was become almoſt as much as himſelf the ſcorn 
and hatred of mankind. I fay, Madam, if you will 
be ſo good as to conſider all theſe unhappy circum- 
ſtances; and that neceſſity admits of no contradiction, 
it will, 1am perſuaded, inſpire compaſſion in generous 


ſouls (a character you both deſervedly bear) and as 


a fellow creature, I beg mercy at your ladyſhip's 
hands, by ſigning a petition to the Recorder for 
me, to the end he may be induced to make a fa- 
vourable report, and thereby move His moſt Sacred 
_ Majeſty to clemency, by mitigating the ſentence to 
ſome other corporal puniſhment, and hall dedicate 
the reſt of my days in praying for both your hap- 
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ineſs and proſperity in this world, and eternal fe- 
licity and bliſs in that to come, and crave leave, with 


due defference and reſpect, Madam, to ſubſcribe 


myſelf, 
{ Your Ladythip' s moſt devoted, 


_ AfﬀiQted Humble Servant, 
Jons EvxRETr. 


The following Letter TI 40 to Mr. Martin, (my Bro- 


 . ther's Maſter) a Chair-Maker, the Corner of the Poſ* 


tern facing Grub- ſtreet, 


Dear Sir, | 
Beg the favour to know whether my brother is 
living or dead, for J have never heard from him, 
which 1s a barbarous vile action, to have two brothers 


and ſee none. I beg to-night when you pay him 
to ſtop ſomething for me, and make him aſhamed, 


if ſuch a thing can be. Here I lie caſt for my life, 
periſhing in the cells for want of friends. Brothers! 


oh brothers! God forgive him and all the world. I 


hope you will pardon and excuſe my ee it 18 
neceſſity makes me ſend to him. 


81 R. | 
From your unhappy, 


From the Cells And misfortunate Friend, 


in Newgate, 


I return my moſt hearty ol fincere thanks to 
that worthy and Reverend Divine, Mr. Nicholſon, 
of St. Sepulchre's, who was ſo good as to come ſe- 
veral times to pray by me, and the reſt of my fel- 


low | 
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low ſufferers in the cells, his diſcourſe being edify- 
ing and ſo good, and well adapted to our unhappy 
circumſtances, that it had ſuch an effect as drew tears 
from ſome of us. If his Majeſty, out of his wonted 
goodneſs, had pardoned me for tranſportation, I ſo- 
lemnly declare, I ſhould rather chuſe to be hanged 
than be tranſp ort. 13 

I deſire all perſons who read this narrative, to take 
warning by my untimely end, and to take particular 
care to avoid bad company, eſpecially the company 
of wicked ſtrumpets, who bring many a man to an 
ignominious death, to ſupport them in their vicious 
ways of life; for they often oblige many a brave 
fellow to turn out, although very much againſt their 
own inclinations, 

I thought it proper to write my own life, leſt the 
public ſhould be impoſed upon by narratives that 
might be altogether untrue, and the 1dle imaginations 
only. of ſome members of the Grub-ſtreet ſociety, 
and in juſtice to Mr. Applebee, I have here-under 
ſet my hand, OT J. EvERETT. 


He was executed at Tyburn on the 2oth of Febru- 
ary, 1729. | | 


A 


\ 


The Trial of Francis CHARTERS, Eg. for 
e a Rape. 1 


on Wedneſday, February 23, 17 29—30, Coun- 

ellor Strange moved the court, that Colonel Francis 
Charteris might be permitted to ſurrender himſelf on 
the following day, to take his trial on an indictment 
. n preferred 
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preferred againſt him by Ann Bond, for committing a 


rape on her body. 

+ This motion being granted, he ſurrendered ac- 
cordingly, and took his trial, the particulars of which 
are as Gra 1 | 


Francis Charteris, Eſq. of the Pariſh of St. George, 
Hanover Square, was indicted, for that he, not hav- 
ing the fear of God before his eyes, but being mov- 
ed by the inſtigation of the Devil, did, on the 10th 
of November, raviſh, and carnally know Ann Bond, 
Spinſter, againſt the peace of our Sovereign Lord the 


King, and againſt the ſtatute in that caſe made and 


1 


The priſoner pleaded Not Guilty; whereupon the 


council for the proſecutor opened the cauſe, obſerv- 


ing, that though perſons of levity affect to treat facts 


of this nature as venial tranſgreſſions, yet they had 


always been ranked among crimes of the moſt heinous 
nature, by all civilized, and even by barbarous na- 

tions. 

The nature and manner ** the offene being am- 
| ohy ſet forth, they ſupported the charge by the fol- 


lowing ev idence. 


Ann Bond depoſed, that being out of place, and 


having been ill, ſhe happened to be fitting on a 
bench at her lodging, and a woman, whom ſhe knew 
not, took occaſion to enter into converſation: with her, 
and aſked her if ſhe wanted a place, telling her ſhe 
was very ſerviceable in helping ſervants to places ; ſhe 


replying, that. ſhe would willingly embrace a good 


ſervice, ſhe told her ſhe” could help her to a very 
good one, which was to one Colonel Harvey; that 


accordingly ſhe went, and did not know for three days 


but that the priſoner's name was Harvey, 
That for the firſt three days ſhe was treated well; 


that he ſent his footman with her, and he redeemed 
| ſome 
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| ſome cloaths that ſhe had been obliged to pawn 
and he had alſo money, and orders given him to 
buy ſome linen, which, when ſhe came home, the 
priſoner ſaid ſhe ſhould have; but ſhe refuſed to take 
it, ſaying, ſhe had no occaſion for it. 

That after three days he began to ſollicit * to let 
him lie with her, offering her a purſe of gold, telling 
ber he would give her a great many fine cloaths, 
get her a good huſband, would give her a houſe, | 
he having a great many, if ſhe would go to bed with 

him: that ſhe told him ſhe would take none of his 
money on any ſuch account: that ſhe came not thi- 
ther for any ſuch purpoſe; and that if ſhe did 

not do his work to his mind, he might turn her 
. 

That afterwards he 13 one coming to the 
houſe, enquiring for Colonel Charteris, ſhe ſpoke to 
the houſe-keeper, telling her, ſhe thought her maſ- 
ters name had been Harvey ; : that ſhe had heard a 
bad character of Colonel Charteris, and was not well, 
and muſt go away. 

She added when ſhe offered to go away, he 
' threatened her life, and ſhe was kept in, and not 
permitted to go out of the houſe, the ar being 
| kept locked, and, if the clerk of the kitchen went 
out, ' the houſe-keeper or the butler had the key, ſo 
that ſhe never could get out after the firſt three or 
four days. | 

The court aſking, what 3 ſhe went to live with 
the priſoner? ſhe replied, about the 24th of Otto- 


ber, and came away on the 10th of November. 


She farther ſwore—That on the 1oth of Novem- 
ber, the Colonel rung a bell, and bid the clerk of 
| the kitchen call the Lancaſhire Bitch into the dining- 
room. That ſhe going in, he bid her ſtir the fire; 
while the was doing it, he locked the door, and tool 
her and threw her down on the couch, which was 

near 
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near the fire, in the further corner of the room, 
and forced her down with violence, and lay with her ; 
that ſhe ſtrove what ſhe could, and he took off his 
night-cap, and thruſt it into her mouth, and then had 
carnal knowledge of her. 

The court informing her that ſhe muſt ſpeak plain, 
and tell the naked truth, that the law required it; 
and, being aſked, whether the priſoner had his cloaths 
on? ſhe replied, he was in his night gown. — 


Being aſked, whether ſhe had not her petticoats on ? 


ſhe replied, yes; but he took them up, and held her 
down upon the couch. Being aſked, whether ſhe 
was ſure, and how ſhe knew he had carnal know- 


ledge of her? ſhe replied, ſhe was ſure he had, and 


that he laid himſelf down upon her, and enteral her. 


body. She was alſo aſked, how it was afterwards ? 
ſhe — that there was a great deal of wet: 

that ſhe afterwards told him, ſhe would certainly pro- 
ſecute him for the injury ſhe had received from him, 


and take all lawful methods to do herſelf juſtice; 
that he endeavoured to pacify her with promiſes of 


a great many fine cloaths, &c. if ſhe would hold her 
tongue, and ſay nothing about it; but ſhe would accept 
of none of his offers. She added, that then he 


called her brimſtone- bitch, and tuvſed and ſwore, and 


threatened he would beat her to death. 


About one hour after he had lain with her, he 


wok a horſe-whip, and beat her very much; and 


allo beat her with the great end of it; and no ſer- 


vants came till he opened the door, when the clerk 


of the kitchen came up, and he bid him take all ſhe 


had, and turn the brimſtone-bitch out of doors: that 


being got out of doors, ſhe went to a gentlewoman, _ 


and made her complaint, and deſired her to go with 


her to get her cloaths; and when they came and 


demanded them, he bid them turn the bitches out, and 
pretended ſhe bad robbed him of thirty en 
and ſometimes he ſaid twenty. 


The 
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The court aſking if ſhe complained of the Colonel's 


uſage of her? ſhe ſaid, ſhe did, to Mrs. Parſons, that 


very day, and ſhe acquainted Mr. Bliſs with it, and 
that ſhe preferred the bill of indictment againſt the 


_ priſoner ; that it was drawn, at firſt, for an aſſault, 


with an intent to raviſh; and, that the foreman 


and jury, upon queſtions they put to her, ſaid, it was 


not an intent, but it was fact, and ſo the indictment 
was altered. 

The priſoner being informed, that now the proſe- 
cutrix had given her evidence againſt him, he was at 
liberty to aſk her what queſtions he pleaſed; he 
the following queſtions. 

Priſoner. Did not you live at Cockeram 3 24 
Proſecutrix No. | 

Priſoner, Did you never ſee me in Lancaſhire, 
at Cockeram ? 

Proſecutrix. No. 

Priſoner. Did not you bring me a letter? 
Proſecutrix. No; I brought no letter. 

Priſoner. If I dot prove it, I'll be hanged. Did 


_ 


not your ſiſter live on my eſtate ? did not you know 


the whole lordſhip was mine? to which ſhe anſwer- 


Prifouier, Did you never lie in bed. with your 


| maſter: 9 


Proſecutrix. No: 1 was in the truckle-bed. one 
night, when ſhe who was my bed-fellow lay with 
you, and you called me to come to bed to you; you 
ſaid, you Lancaſhire Bitch, come to bed to me, and 
he on the other ſide of me, that 1 may lie in ſtate ; this 
was the fifth night; and I fſlipt on my gown and 


vent down ſtairs, and fat there all night; and I was 


told, you had ordered 1 ſhould have no bed; I was 


not willing to lie there at all; but was told, you was 


ill, and I muſt; the fervants had all fat up. | 
Priſoner. Did not you lie 1 in the truckle-· bed a 
nights? 
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Profccutzix. I did lie four nights in the truckle- bed 
in the Colonel's room, with a maid. 
| Priſoner. Did you not bring my breeches, ANY 

fifty guineas, that day you ſaid you was raviſhed ? - 
did not you lie, the night before your pretended 
raviſhment, in the truckle-bed ? did not you, throw 
the ſnuff box, with a guinea, behind the grate, when 
you were called up? to moſt of which the proſecu- 
tor anſwered in the negative: adding, I was called 
up, and there were two gentlemen with you, and 
you ſaid you had got a pretty Lancaſhire Bitch; 
and the gentlemen gave me each of them half a 

linea. 

Prifoner. Did you tell my ſervants that you had 
met with bad uſage ? 
Proſecutrix. L complained to every ſervant, that 1 

had bad ufage. 

Priſoner. What was the bad uſage? 

Proſecutrix. In being raviſhed and 6 
Priſoner. Did you not accept of a ſnult-box ? 
Proſecutrix. That was given me the ſecond day 
after I came; I ſaid J did not want it, I would not 
have it; you {aid I. ſhould have i; keep i it in your 
pocket, if it be loſt, you ſhall be anſwerable for it. 

Priſoner. Did you complain to a magiſtrate ths 
very day you pretended to be raviſhed ? 
Proſecutrix. I applied to Mrs. Parſons, and ſhe 
_ acquainted Mr. Bhs, and the Lord Chief Juſtice 
warrant was taken out. 

Priſoner. Did not you bing the chamber-pot, 
and hold it, and take my member out of my 

breeches. | 
Proſecutrix. No. 

Priſoner. Did not you tell ſome of the family, 
that ſince I had ſo much filver, I ſhould; have my 
inſtrument tipped, for it would not pleaſe a Wo- 
man? | 
Porſecutrix. No. 


hy 
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Then Mary Parſons, an evidence for the proſecu- 
trix, being called, was aſked, When Ann Bond came 
to her, and made her complaint ? ſhe anſwered, it 
was on the 10th or 11th of November, ſhe came to 
het in a very great ſurprize, ſaid the Colonel had 
uſed her very ill, and that the ſame morning he had 
forced her againſt her inclination, and ſhe was beat 
acroſs the ſhoulders and back, and that he had taken 
all her cloaths, and the priloner bid his ſervants turn 
the bitches out of doors. 

Then this deponent told her ſhe would take her to 

_ a gentleman who would do her juſtice, and this was 
Mr. Bliſs. ——— Being aſked, if ſhe told her when 
; the firſt came to her, that the Colonel had raviſhed 
her? Mrs. Parſons replied, ſhe ſaid, he lay with her 
againſt her inclination. 

Mr. Bliſs depoſed, that about the 10th. or 12th of 
November, to the beſt of his memory, the proſecutrix 
told him, ſhe had lived with Colonel Charteris; that 
the thought the had gone to live with one Colonel 
Harvey; that he had treated her very handſomely 
for two or three days; that he ſent a ſervant to fetch 
heme ſome of her cloaths that ſhe had pawned, and 
ordered him to buy ſome linen; that ſhe refuſed to 
have it; that ſhe had been whipped both before the 
rape and after it; that the Colonel pretended to be 
very ill, and ſhe was ordered to lie in a truckle-bed 
in his chamber, and was conſtrained to lie there. 
That the fifth night, he called her Lancaſhire Bitch ; 
that ſhe kept her petticoats on; that abont two oclock 
he called her up, and horle- whipped her, telling her, 
ſhe ſhould obey his commands, that was what the de- 
| ſerved, and muſt expect. T hat, on the 17th day of 
her being there, ſhe was called up, when the Colo- 
nel locked the door, forced her to the remoteſt part 
of the room, threw her down on the couch, and 
forced her body; - that ſhe cried out as Bud as 
ſhe could, and he took his night cap, ani thruſt 
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it into her mouth, and had carnal knowledge of her 


body. 

That ſhe aſked him, (this deponent) if ſhe had ddt 
beſt apply to a juſlice : that he told her, the quarter- 
ſeſſions was near, and he thought that would be the 
belt way; and, when ſhe came to the Grand Jury, 
they told her, that this was not an intent, but the 
fact; and the Foreman of the Grand Jury ordered 
two others to go to Mr. Lindon, and the indictment 
was drawn accordingly; and one of the Grand jury 
ſaid, the Colonel had attempted his ſiſter; that they 
went to get a certiſicate, but could not get it that 
night; that he told one Mr. Harriſon of it, and (as 
this deponent was informed) he acquainted the Co- 
lonel, and the Colonel went out of town the next 
morning. 


The next evidence was Sarah Colley, who FRET | 


that ſhe waſhed for one of the priſoner's ſervants, 


and he ſeeing her, aſked her, if ſhe knew of any like- 


ly country girls, that ſhe could ſend for to town ? 
Þut not to mention his name, and that he ordered her 
to go to the Crown and Wheatſheaf on Ludgate- 
Hill, and to bring one Mrs. Betty to him, (but not 


to mention his name) and he would ge her 2 | 


uinea. 
The witneſſes on the part of the proſecution hs 
all examined, the priſoner's evidences were called. 
Mr. Gordon being aſked, what he knew about the 
bringing of a letter? anſwered, That Ann Bond came, 


and ſaid, ſhe had ſent in a letter to his honour, and 


waited for an anſwer; that he (this evidence) came 
into the parlour, when Mr. Irving was reading the 
letter. 


The priſoner aſking Gordon what he knew more 


of Ann Bond; he replied, © You roſe very early the 
* morning ſhe went away, ſhe brought you your 


# breeches, and held them hie you put 19 legs 


into 
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te into them. This was about two o'clock in the 
“morning.? | Wn 

Queſt. Where was this? „ 

Anſw. The Colonel was ſitting in the parlour, 
they brought ſome tea, and the Colonel went to bed 
again; about four, he roſe again, and went out about 
ſix; and came home again at ten. 
| Queſt. What colour were the breeches that Ann 

Bond brought ? 

Anſw. I think they were brown cloth breeches, 
and then the Colonel miſſed his money. I was or- 
dered to bring up the woman that had lain with him 
that night; he went to call Mrs. Bond, but ſhe did 
not follow him, but ran to the houſe of office, he 
followed her, ſhe did not ſtay there to do any thing, 
no longer than ſhe could go to it, and come back 
' again; then ſhe ran to the bed chamber, and was 
doing ſomething under the fire, and he looked under 
the fire-grate, and found a little ſteel] box, with a 
guinea in it. 

Priſ. Were not ſeveral of my ſervants in the 
outer hall ? 

Gordon. I think it was about ten o'clock when 
the Colonel called for Mrs. Bond, and challenged 
her with the money; and I ſaw her about two or 
three o'clock in the morning come out of the room, 
and bring the Colonel's breeches with her, and ſhe 
was in the room, and helped to dreſs him; Mrs. 
Bond went away about two o'clock in the afternoon ; : 
and was well pleas'd, till he challenged her with 
taking the money. 
QAueſt. Where did Ann Bond lie? | 

Anſw. She lay in the truckle bed all the time ſhe 
lived with you, and Mary White lay with Dey —y 
two. nights, 

ueſt. What did ſhe ſay about her treatment ? 
Anſw. She ſaid, you were very kind; but fince 


you were a man of money, you ſhould have your 
inſtrument 
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| takrument filvered, for it was not able to pleaſe a 
woman. 
ueſt. Where did ſhe ſay this? 

Anf. In the kitchen among all the men and wo- 
men ſervants, and they laughed at it. 

Prifoner. Where were you from the time J got 
up, till I went out? 


Gordon. In the hall upon the ſame foo with 


the reſt of the ſervants, 
Priſ. Did you hear any noiſe ? 
Gordon. No. 


Mr. Irving depoſed, That the Sunday before Th 


majeſty's birth-day, he was with the Colonel, and his 
ſervant brought in a letter, and ſaid, it came from 
a woman ; the Colonel bid him open it, and read 


it, he believed it came from a whore, «ad he made 


no ſecret of thoſe matters; that the Colonel bid the 
woman be called in, and Mrs. Bond came in, in a rid- 
ing · hood, and the Colonel called for tea, and aſked her 
when ſhe came out of the country ; that ſhe rephed, 


about three weeks ago, That he was deſired to ſtep 


out, and was called in again, and ſhe was fitting 
in the chair, where he left her; and another gentle- 


man coming in, the Colonel ſaid, Nanny, go down 


into the kitchen among the ſervants, and when I want 
you, I will call for you; that the Colonel ſaid, he 
knew her at Cockram, that ſhe: petended to be a 


very modeſt girl, but one of the ſervants, where ſhe 


had lived, had lain with her. 
The proſecutrix being aſked, whether Mr. Irving 


was in the room, when ſhe went to the Colonel's 


to be hired; ſhe replied, No, he was not in the 
room. 


Mr. Irving was then aſked whether he heard : 


any diſcourſe between the proſecutrix and the Omar, 
about the letter: he anſwered, N 0. 


The 
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The proſecutrix was aſked, concerning her bring- 


ing a letter to the Colonel's, and denied that ſhe 


ſent or brought any letter. 

John Gourley, one of the priſoner's ſervants, 8 
poſed, That he was in the room with his maſter, and 
Mr. Irving, when a ſervant brought a letter, and he 
went down, and Ann Bond was ſtanding at the door, 
and ſhe ſaid to him, I know you very well, I have ſeen 
you at my fiſter's houſe at Cockeram. 

Being aſked what day this was on, he anſwered 
it was on. Sunday, a little before the King's birth-day 3 
and that the next day he went out with her, with mo- 
ney to fetch her cloaths out of pan, and he aſked her 


about ſeveral perſons 1 in the country ; that he did this, 


for fear ſhe was a bite, but hefound that ſhe knew chem. 

This evidence being aſked, where the proſecutor 
lay; ſaid, that ſhe lay every night in his maſter's 
room, that his maſter uſed to bid him ſend the girl 


in, that ſhe might not diſturb him; that there was a 
- great harmony betwixt them, and ſhe EY 


her maſter for his kindneſs to her. 
The proſecutrix being aſked, whether ſhe came to 
the Colonel on a Sunday ; ; ſhe replied, No, it was on 


a Monday. 


The letter being ſhewn to Courtey; he was yes 
if he knew any thing of that letter; he anſwered, 


Yes. That it lay open upon the table, and that he 
took it up, and read it, and put it in his pocket, and 


put it oat of his pocket among ſome other papers, 
when he was going to Flanders, ſome days after. 
The letter being ſhewn to Irving, he was afked, if 


that was the letter he read at the Colonel's ; he atifebans 


ed, He did believe it to be the fame letter; and, 


pointing to the proſecutrix, ſaid, This is the woman 
that was brought in by the ſervant, upon reading the 
letter: then the proſecutrix being aſked, Whether Mr. 


Irving was preſent, when the came to the Colonel's 8 


Then 
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Then being ed, if ſhe knew him ; ſhe ſaid, Yes, q 
I have ſeen him frequently. 

The letter being ſhewn to Ann Bond, ſhe was aſk- 
ed, if ſhe did not bring that letter to the Colonel's ? 
ſhe anſwered, No; ſhe looked upon it fome time, and 
| faid, ſhe could not read it: and being aſked, if ſhe 
could write? anſwered, Yes, a little; and being bid 
to write, took the writer's pen, and wrote her name; 
but the hands were not a-like. But it being ſworn, 
by Mr. Irving and Mr. Gourley, that the letter 
was brought by her, it was read, and is as follows: 


Hon. Sir, 


1 Underſtand you are in town, if your honour 
I pleaſes, I ſhould be glad to wait on you: I came 

from Cockeram, in Lancaſhire ; I came the next door 
to Mr. Jones, and ſhould be proud to wait on you, 
if your honour pleaſes to give me that liberty: pray 
pardon this freedom. I am, with ſubmiſſion, and the 
greateſt reſpect, your humble ſervant to command, 


Ann Bond, 
_ 1 wait at your Door for an Anſwer. | 
Wedneſday night, 
Three o clock. 


James Davis being called, the priſoner A ed he 

might be aſked, whether he had not ſeen the proſe- 
cutor in the naked bed with him? he replied, Yes, 
and that ſhe lay every night in his maſter's room; he 
being aſked, when he came to live with the priſoner, 
ſaid, on the 4th of November, and that he had ſeen 
her in the naked bed with his maſter; and that he 
afterwards aſking her, if ſhe was not aſhamed to lie 
with her maſter, ſhe replied, No; ſhe was not aſham- 
ed of i it, for it was what ſhe was uſed to. | 


Davis 
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Davis being aſked, what time it was that he had 
ſeen the proſecutrix in bed with his maſter; he an- 
ſwered, it was the next morning after he came there: 
and being aſked, how he came to ſee it; he anſwered, 
that hearing the bell ring, he opened the door, with- 
out knocking, and went in, and ſaw her in bed with 
him; he being aſked, what buſineſs he had to go 
into his maſter's chamber, without knocking, and be- 
ing but juſt come, was a ſtranger ; and whether, or 
not, it was not ſaucy and impudent i in him to do lo: 
after ſome pauſe, he replied, he had a mind to lie with 
her himſelf, and having heard that his maſter loved 

2 pretty girl, he ſuſpected ſhe lay with him, and ſo he 
took that opportunity to ſatisfy himſelf. _ 

HFannah Lipſcombe being called, the priſoner defir- 
ed, that ſhe might be aſked, how often ſhe had ſeen 
the proſecutrix in bed with him : ſhe anſwered, that 
the firſt night ſhe lay in the truckle-bed, and the ſe- 
cond ſhe lay with her maſter. Being aſked, how ſhe 
knew it ? ſhe anſwered, ſhe ſaw her in bed with her 

| maſter, in the morning, when ſhe came to light the 
fire. It was alſo deſired, that this evidence might be 
aſked, what the proſecutrix had ſaid, concerning the 
priſoner s private member? ſhe replied, that ſhe ſaid, 
that his member was worn out, and ſince he had 0 

much ſilver, it ought to be tipped. This evidence 

being aſked, if ſhe knew what lying in ſtate was? 
ſhe declining to anſwer, was preſſed to it, upon 
which, ſhe replied, that ſhe had indeed heard from 
vulgar people, that it was for a man to he with three 
women at once. 
Robert Vaux depoſed, That on the firſt of No- 
vember, Colonel Charteris's Groom came to him, to 
come to his maſter at five o'clock in the morning; that | 
he went to the ColoneFs chamber, and Ann Band 
was in bed with him, that the ſervant opening the 
door, he went in, and the turning aſide the bed- clcathe, 
put her legs out of the- bed, came out in her ſhift, 
. No. $0: Vob th -- Yy took 
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took up her cloaths under her arm, and dropping hi 
a curteſy as ſhe paſled by, went into another room to 
dreſs her. 5 
le ſaid farther, that he was at the Colonel's ſe- 
veral times, and ſhe was very familiar with him, and 
that he aſked her, how ſhe liked him; and ſhe an- 
| ſwered, that her maſter was very kind to her; that 
he aſked her concerning his performance, and ſhe ſaid, 
upon her word, he was uncapable to ſerve a woman. 
Being aſked by the Council, what he was; he an- 
ſwered, he was a Sadler, and had made the Colonel 
ſome ſaddles. He was likewiſe aſked, what urgent 
buſineſs it was, that ſhould bring him there, to diſ- 


turb a gentleman ſo early in the morning; he re- 


plied, that one of the Colonel's horſes had broke his 
halter; upon which, he was aſked, if he could not 
have fitted his horſe with a halter, without diſturb- 
ing the Colonel himſelf; to which he replied, the 
Colonel had often ſtruck out articles in his bill, 
for want of verbal orders. | 5 
Thomas Cooper depoſed, that he had been in Flan- 
ders, and upon his arrival at Dover, a meſſage came 
to him, to come to the Colonel, upon which he rode 
poſt, and came to the Colonels houſe, and lay there, 
and being called up in the morning by his ſervants, 
he went into the Colonel's bed-chamber, and there 
he ſaw the proſecutrix fitting upright in the bed, 
with her petticoats about her; and he withdrew, that 
ſhe might dreſs herſelf. He being aſked, what time 
this was; he replied, that it was on a Thurſday. 
Being aſked, what Thurſday ; he ſaid, in October, 
he could not be exact as to the day of the month, 
without he had his journal; but he knew that he 
came from Flanders the beginning of October, the 
farſt or ſecond, and that he was about twelve hours 
in his paſſage to Dover; that the meſſage came to 
him on Tueſday; that on Wedneſday he arrived in 
London, lay at the Colonel's, and the next morn- 


ing 
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| ing, which was. Thurſday, he ſaw: the proſecutrix | 
in bed with the Colonel. | 
Ihe council for the proſecutrix obſerved, that he, 
this evidence, ſwore to eighteen or nineteen days be- 
fore ſhe came to the Colonel's houſe; being aſked, if 
he was certain as to the time; he then replied, no, 
he did not know what queſtions he ſhould be aſked, 
had not brought his journal, and therefore could not 
be certain as to the time. 

Mary White depoſed, the morning that Mrs. Bond 
| went away, ſhe brought the Colonel's breeches to him 
about two of the clock; that the Colonel went out 
about fix, and returned about ten, and miſſed his 
money; and then ordered Mr. Gordon to call up 
Ann Bond, and faid, that it muſt be either herſelf 
| (this evidence) or ſhe, that took it, there being no 
body elle in the room, and defired Ann Bond to own 
it, telling her, that if ſhe would, he would not ſend 
word down into the country ; that ſhe ſaid, ſhe could 
not own what ſhe knew nothing of; and the Colo- 
nel ordered her cloaths to be kept, and herſelf to 
be turned out of doors : being aſked, what time the 
Colonel ſaid he miſſed his money; ſhe ſaid, ſhe be- 
lieved he ſaid, it was between eight and nine o'clock ; 
being aſked where ſhe was from the time the Colonel 
got up, to the time he went out; ſhe ſaid, in the 
hall upon the ſame floor. Being alſo aſked, if ſhe 
heard the proſecutrix cry out; ſhe anſwered, No, 
| Being aſked, what colour the Colonel's breeches were, 

that Ann Bond was ſaid to bring to him; ſhe anſwer- 
ed, ſhe thought that they were black. 

Mr. Hambleton depoſed, that he came to the Co- 
lonel's to put up ſome curtains (he being an Upholder) 
that this was about nine o'clock, and the Colonel 
ſaid, he miſſed ſome money ; that he had fifty guineas 
in his pocket laſt night, and he had loſt twenty 
| of them, and bid Mr. Gordon call all the ſer- 
Y 7 8 Ian 
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van(s up, and that he (this evidence) ſaw two ſhil- 
lings lying upon the couch. 

Ann Bond, the proſecutrix, now nes the fol- 

lowing perſons to her character, the firſt of whom 
was Mr. Bell, who depoſed, that ſhe had lived with 
him about a year, and, during that time, . behaved 
| Herſelf very honeſtly and very modeſtly, and that 
he thought her as honeſt, modeſt a young woman, 
as ever came into a family ; that ſhe came to him 
the beginning of July, 1727, and alſo, that ſhe be- 
| Haved herſelf very religiouſly, and when at any 
time ſhe could not go to church, ſhe was always read- 
ing ſome good book. , 
Mrs. Bell depoſed, that ſhe knew PY. proſecutrix 
in the country, and had brought her out of Lancaſhire 
from her friends, and that ſhe was always very mo- 
deſt, and honeſt; that ſhe never perceived the leaſt 
immodeſty in her conduct, and ſhe did believe her 
to be a very honeſt, modeſt girl; and being aſked, 
if ſhe thought ſhe would forſwear herſelf, to take a 
man's life away; ſhe anſwered, No: 

Mr. Harwood depoſed, that ſhe lived with him 
at Clapham, nine months, and behaved very well 
during that time; and the reaſon ſhe went from 
bim was, becauſe ſhe could not bear the rudefeſs 
of ſome watermen : that ſhe behaved herſelf very 
modeſtly and ſoberly, and kept her church very con- 
ſtantly, and he did believe her to be a very modeſt, 
ſober young woman, that would by no means for- 
ſwear herſelf, to take away any man's life: that ſhe 
went from him to one Mr. Allen's, and there alſo 


: behaved herſelf very modeſtly and honeſtly, and he 


believed he would have been prefent in court had 
he not been hindered by illneſs; ſhe came from 
thence not for any miſbehaviour, but by reaſon of 

other matters that were not agreeable to her. 
The jury, after a full hearing, went. out, and 
brought in their verdict guilty, Death: but by the 
„ interpoſition 
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interpoſition of the Earl of Wemys, and other friends, 


a pardon was obtained, the Colonel having firſt made 


a handſome ſettlement on Ann Bond, for her life. 
Soon after this, - there was publiſhed a fine Met- 
zotinto print of Colonel Franciſco, ſtanding in the 


bar, with his thumbs tied, and under the' picture 


the following lines, 


Blood !——muſt a Colonel, with a lend eſtate 
Be thus obnoxious to a ſcoundrel's fate ? 
Brought to the bar, and ſentenc'd from the bench, 
Only for raviſhing a country wench? 
Shall men of honour meet no more reſpect ? 
Shall their diverſions thus by laws be check'd ? 
Shall they be accountable to ſaucy juries 
For this or tother pleaſure ?—hell and furies! 
What man thro? villainy. would run a courſe, 
And ruin families without remorle, 
To heap up riches.—If, when all is done, 
An 1gnominious death he cannot nun? 


The following paragraph 2 in the news- 
apers: 
Edinburgh, February 29, 1731—2. ce On the 
6 24th died Col. Francis ECharteris, of Amsfield, Eſq. 
* in his 57th year; deſcended from an ancient and 
* honourable family in this county. He married Mrs. 
«© Helen Swinton, daughter of Sir Alexander Swinton, 
c by whom he had one daughter, married to the 


« Rt. Hon. the Earl of Wemys, to whoſe ſecond 


„ ſon he has left the bulk of his plentiful eſtate, and 
* great portions to all the other children; with ſe- 
« yeral legacies to friends and relations.” 

A little time after this news, the following Epitaph 
was publiſhed in ſeveral public papers. 
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E PIT AP H. 


ERE lieth the body of Colonel 
DON FRANCISCO; 
Who with an inflexible conſtancy, 
And inimitable uniformity of life, 
Perfiſted, in ſpight of age and infirmity, 
In the practice of every human vice, 
Excepting prodigality and hypocrily ; 
His ſatiable avarice 
Exempting him from the firſt, 
And his matchleſs impudence 
| From the latter. 
Nor was he more fingular 
In that undeviating viciouſneſs of life, 
Than ſucceſsful in accumulating wealth ; . 
Having | 
Without truſt of public money, bribe, 
Worth, ſervice, trade or profeſſion, 
Acquired, or rather created 
A miniſterial eſtate. | 
Among the ſingularities of his life and fortune 
Be it likewiſe commemorated, | 
That he was the only perſon in his time * 
Who would cheat without the maſk of honeſty; 
Who could retain his primæval meanneſs 
After being poſſeſſed of 10,000 pounds a year: 
And who, having done, every day of his life, 
| Something worthy of a gibbet, 
Was once condemned to one 
For what he had not done. 
Think not, indignant reader 
His life uſeleſs to mankind : 
PROVIDENCE 
Favoured, or rather connived at, 
; His execrable deſigns, 


e. ” * TY | | That 
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That he might remain 
To this and future ages, 

A conſpicuous proof and example 
Of how ſmall eſtimation - 
Exorbitant wealth is held in the fight 
Of the ALMIGHTY, 
By his beſtowing it on 

The moſt unworthy 
Of all the deſcendants 
Of Adam, 


Account of the T ial of Jonn Davis, who was 
condemned for Robberies and Murder; with 


lime Particulars of bis He. 


T the ſeſſions held at the Old Bailep in the 
month of July, 1731, John Davis of St. Mary, 
Iſlington, was indicted for aſſaulting William Walker, 
Eſq. in a field or open place near the King's highway, 
putting him in fear, and taking from him a coat, a 
waiſtcoat, a pair of breeches, a hat, a wig, a ſword, 
and nine-pence halfpenny in money, on the 1oth of 

July, 1703. 

He was a ſecond time indicted for the murder of 
Thomas Tickford, by diſcharging a piſtol loaded 
with powder and bullets, and thereby giving him 
one mortal wound in the head, of the length of 
half an inch, and depth of three inches, on the 17th 
| of July, W930 
He was indicted a third time for aſſaulting Henry 

Tickford on the highway, putting him in fear, and 
taking from him a handkerchief, a hat, a mourn- 
ing hat- band, a pair of gloves, and nineteen pence 

in money, on the 17th of July, 1730. 


On 
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9 the firſ Indifament. 


William Walker, Eſq. depoſed, that on the 10th 
of July in the preceeding year, about ten o'clock at 
night, as himſelf and Mr. Edwards, a painter, were 
paſſing along between Iſlington and Old-ſtreet Church, 
this deponent obſerved the priſoner and another man 
coming from behind a houſe. 

They paſled by this deponent, and both of them 
attacked Mr. Edwards: the priſoner being on the 
London fide of Edwards, and the other man beyond 
him, this deponent turned back to aſſiſt his compa- 
nion, and drawing his ſword, made a paſs at the 
_ Priſoner's partner, and, he believed, ran him through 
the body and killed him. 

What confirmed Mr. Walker in this opinion was, 
that not long afterwards, an advertiſement was pub- 
liſhed, defiring ſuch a perſon to return to his own ha- 
Þitation, to take off the ſcandal that had been caſt 
upon him, on account of his not appearing. But 
however that was, he fell into a ditch, and pulled 
Mr. Walker upon him, and gave him ſeveral wounds 
with an inſtrument, but he knew not what it was. 
The priſoner ſeeing his partner in diſtreſs, left Ed- 
Wards and attacked Mr. Walker, upon which Ed- 
wards ran away. The priſoner at laſt over-powered 
him, beat him, and bruiſed him very much, and 
bid him deliver his ſword ; but he gave it a throw 
as far as he could into the graſs. | 
Then the priſoner ſtripped him, and, fivieg that 
He had money in his ſhoes, he pulled them off, but 
finding none, he threw them away, and then left 
bim Mr. Walker made ſhift to get to Iſlington, 

where he lay three months before he recovered of 
the wounds and bruiſes he had received. 

The court aſking Mr. Walker if he was ſure that 
the priſoner was the perſon who robbed him; he 

| replied 


A 
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replied © Yes, and I have many times affirmed, 


"4 chat F ſhould know both him and his partner, 7 


J ſhould ſee them again. J have been in queſt 
* of the priſoner ever ſince I recovered of my 
& wounds : 1 have ſearched for him ſeveral times in 

all the priſons in London. And nearing at laſt, 
* that ſuch a man was taken into cuſtody for Real- 
ing a calk of {mall beer, I went to ſee him, and at 
" firſt fight I affirmed that he was the man. Beſides, 
upon his being apprehended, he attempted to 
* make himſclf an evidence, and had put this rob- 
e bery into his information, pretending that one Na- 
5 thanie] Gravett was concerned with him in it; but 


J have ſeen Gravett, and am ſure that he was not 


the man, who was with the priſoner when I was 
© robbed.” 

Joſeph Staton depoſed, that he went with Mr. 
Walker to fee the priſoner in goal. He aſked the 
priſoner if he ſhould know the gentleman he had rob- 
bed, at ſuch a time at Iſlington ? he ſaid he believed 
he ſhould; and going to the proſecutor, who was 


then among ſeveral men, declared, that he believed 


him to be the perſon, he being of the ſame ſize, and 
very like him. 
The j jury found the priſoner guilty: Death. 


On the ſecond and third Indifiments . 


Henry Tickford depoſed, that on the 17th of July 


laſt, about eleven o'clock at right, he and his brother 


Thomas Tickford, (the deceaſed) having been at the 


funeral of one of their brothers, they were returning 


from Hendon, and coming se London. At the 


end of Fig-Lane a man ſtood behind a poſt, and 
coming from thence to this deponent's brother, bid 
him ſtand and deliver; and then cried Hip! upon 
which the priſoner came out of a ditch, 
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This deponent's brother retreating, bid them keep 
off; on which they both fired together. There was 
| Iikewile another perſon came out of the ditch on 
the fagnal being given. 

This witneſs's brother being ſhot in the forehead 
and cheek, fell down immediately, and never ſpoke 
a word more, though he lived _ three hours after 
he was ſhot. 

They threw this deponent on his back, to ſearch 
for his money; unbuttoned his coat, made him pull 
it off, and afked him what money his brother had ; 
to which he anſwered that he could not tell. The 
priſoner then took this deponent's wig, and looked 
at it by the light of the moon. One of them was 
for killing him alſo, but he begged for his life, and 
ſaid it was very kar d that one brother had been kil- 
led in returning from the funeral of another, and 
that the third muit be killed too. At length the 
prifoner ſaid, No, leave him alive, to bury the old 
rogue his brother.” 

Mary Tickford depoſed, that the deceaſed was 
brought home about two o'clock in the morning, in 
a milerable condition, wounded in the forehead and 
the cheek. | 

Mr. Hawkins, a Surgeon, depoſed, that about two 
oclock in the morning he was called to the deceaſed, 
and ſaw that his wounds were mortal; and afterwards, 
on opening the head, he found that one bullet had 
gone quite through his cheek, and the other was 
lodged in one of the coats of the brain. 

Sarah Carter depoſed, that the priſoner owned he 
was preſent at the robbery and murder, but ſaid he 
was not the perſon who ſhot the deceaſed. 

Jonathan Broadburft depoſed, that he heard the 
priſoner acknowledge his being concerned in the 
robbery, and that he had the nga s hat, gloves, 
handkerchief and money. 


The 
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The jury found the priſoner guilty of both the in 


dictments, in conſequence of which he received len” 
tence of death. | 

The priſoner was a fourth time indicted for ſteal- 
ing a caſk of ſmall beer, value 4s. 6d. the goods of 
yonn Brown, on the 1ſt of June, 1731. 

The priſoner was apprehended. for this fact, and 
being carried before Juitice Dennet, he made an in- 
formation of the murder and robberies mentioned 
above, in hopes of being admitted an evidence; but 
he found himſelf diſappointed. And being now con- 
victed of theſe capital offences, the court thought it 
unneceſſary to try him for the ſingle felony of ſteal- 

ing {mall-beer. | 


The Ordinary of Nempets s nw of John Davis 7s as 


follows. 


— 


7 Davis, about twenty nine years of age, of 
honeſt, but mean parents, was born at Portſmouth, 
from whence they removed to London, and his fa- | 
ther died and left him young : his mother was a 
careful induſtrious woman, and did what fhe could 
for the keeping of ſix young children. She put John 
to ſchool, but he was a croſs perverſe boy, diſobe- 
dient to his mother, would not keep to ſchool, and 
knew but little of religion, and other things. He 
went of errands, and dio any little thing he could 
towards getting his bread, till a perſon, ſeeing him 
a ſtrong big boy, was willing to take him, and would 
have bred him a Maſon; but he was not willing to 
apply, ſo as to make himſelf maſter of his buſineſs, 
vet he, being of a robuſt conſtitution, his maſter, the 

| Maſon, employed him in ſawing of ſtones, by which 

employment. he got money, and wanted nothing ; and 

then he married a wife, whom he left with three 
| "poor young children. 5 
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When he was wearied with Stone-ſawing, he 
ſerved Brewers, and learned to brew ſmall beer, In 
this he ſucceeded better, and made fifty pounds a 
year; but getting into idle company, he one night 


in a drunken fit enliſted himſelf in the ſecond regi- 


ment of guards; but repenting of this action when 
he came to himſelf, he abſented from the regiment, 
would not wear the regimentals, and never learned 
the exerciſe; but being liable to be taken up for a 


deſerter, he was obliged to hide himſelf, and when he 


went abroad to go in a. conſtant diſguiſe. 

He followed the brewing of {mall beer, till his 
d J——s adviſed him to give over 
that naſty, ſlaviſh trade and go and buy piſtols, 
for raiſing of contributions on the highway. Ac- 
cordingly they went into Holborn, and purchaſed 


two piſtols and a half blunderbuſs, which was all 


the arms he ever uſed on the highway; although 
Jo——s carried along with him a long Py knife, 


and ſometimes a dagger. 


Davis made a little ſcruple of engaging in ſuch 


dangerous exploits, but |J——s told him, there was 
no ſuch great danger; that it was needief; for them 
"to work fo hard for their bread, when they might 
get money enough for being at the pains to walk T 


out a little. Davis was eafily perſuaded to what 
he was not averſe to: ſo they kept together, went 
out upon their expeditions, and, for three or four 
years lived upon their purchaſe on the highway, 
and were conſtantly buſied in doing milchief, and, 
like che Devil, went about, ſeeking whom they might 


devour. 


Davis committed the nth near Pancras ; but 


he ſaid, it was his partner who murdered Thomas 


Tickford : for he added, that J=——s was a cruel, 
bloody fellow, and ſet no value upon a man's life: 


but he was always angry with kim for his barbarous 


Gipolicon: : 
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diſpoſition: and though the law ſuppoſed him guilty of 


the murder, becauſe preſent when it happened, yet 
he thought himſelf innocent, becauſe he never had 
any ſuch intention. 4 | 
told him, though his not actually committing the 
crime, might extenuate the guilt, yet he could not 
be thought innocent, as having gone upon a deſign 
of violently attacking people, in order to rob them, 
which, in caſe of oppoſition, is often attended with mur- 
der; and that he, as he owned, abetted and ſuccour- 
ed this murderer, which made him guilty : therefore 
I exhorted him not to deceive himſelf with a thought 
of innocence ; but particularly to repent of the fin 
„ 
WMhen he received ſentence, he ſaid, Yates and his 
companions knew that he did not do the murder. 
Yates ſaid he was upon the ſame road, and upon the 
ſame deſign; but that they knew nothing of one 
another's company, and they were at a great diſtance, 
and he in no wiſe knew by whom the murder was 
committed. | 
He likewiſe acknowledged, that he aſſiſted at the 
robbery of Mr. Walker, in the field between Old- 
ſtreet Church and Iſlington, where. they treated the 
gentleman moſt inhumanly, having given him ſeve- 
ral wounds in the breaſt, after he had made a brave 
defence, when a man, who was in his company, run 
away. Mr. Walker having reſcued him from them; 
but they becoming maſter both of himſelf and his 
ſword, they barbarouſly ſtript and left him naked, 
and greatly wounded, though it pleaſed God that he 
recovered. | | h 
With regard to two robberies committed upon the 


28th of January, 1730, when a peruke, value 20s, 


a guinea and two or three ſhillings, were taken from 
one ; a watch, two guineas, and 17s. were taken 
from another gentleman, for which robberies Frances 
Hackabout was executed on Friday, the 17th of 

April, 
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April, 1730: both theſe robberies Davis ſaid he 
committed, and that Hackabout knew nothing of 
them. 5 
Davis begged forgiveneſs of God, for bringing 
another to an untimely end, by his villanies. He 
with his companion ]——s robbed a Waggon near 
Marybone, about a year ago, of ſeveral parcels of 
valuable goods, ſuch as ſilks, &c. A highwayman 
on horſeback had firſt ſtopt the waggon, and he plead- 
ed hard for a ſhare of the plunder, ſay ing, 1 am 
very poor, and I hope brethren you'll pity me. 
No, replied they, Brother of the trade, there is 
nothing due to you, for ſuch goods as theſe belong 
* not to your way of buſineſs. After a tedious 
importunity, they threw two fowls to him, and bid 
him, Go and cram his hungry guts with thoſe.” | 

I aſked him, what number of robberies he had 
committed. He ſaid, he kept no Calendar ; but he 
very ingenuouſly told me ſome of the moſt remark- 
able, and that the reſt of them were very numerous, 
far above his memory, he having no way of living 
for ſome years paſt, but by thieving or robbing. 

; His conſcience often checked him ; and when his 
friends told him what would be the end of his looſe, 
idle life, he made vows of an amendment, but never 
had the virtue or grace to perform them. He threat- 
ened ſometimes to make away with himſelf, out of 
deſpair ; but when he met with his companions again, 
he continued his profeſſion without fear or remorſe. 
He wept and groaned much, and ſeemed very 
penitent. He behayed well, and acknowledged his 
ſentence moſt juſt, He declared his faith in Chriſt, 
that he ſincerely repented of all ſins, and died in 
ace with all men. 
At the place of execution Davis ſaid, that it was 
not he that ſtabbed the gentleman, and Tufted with 
him in the fields near Iflington—He defired alſo, 


that the world might be amd, that he commit- 
ted 
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ted the highway robbery, for which one Walker was 


- blamed, and that Walker Was e innocent 
thereof. : ; 


Davis was hanged at Tyburn, on » Monday the 6th | 
of July, 3986 SE | 


Account * the Trial, N and Con- 


 feſfion of SARAH - MALCOLM, hy Was exe 
cuted ar Murder. 


HERE are io many ee 8 replies in 
the courſe of the following extraordinary Trial, 


1 it will be impoſſible to give it in the form of a 


narrative, and at the ſame time render it intelligible 
We ſhall therefore print it in the form of a Trial, 


from the moſt authentic account extant, and ſubjoin 


ſuch particulars of the inhuman 09,5 as we have 


been able to collect. 


Sarah Malcolm was indicted ur the murdet of 
Ann Price, ſpinſter, by wilfully and malicioufly 
giving her with a knife one mortal wound on the 
throat, of the length of two inches, and the depth 
of one inch, on the 4th of Feb. 1733, of which 


- wound fhe inſtantly died. 


She was a ſecond time indicted for the rd of 


| Elizabeth Harriſon, ſpinſter, by ſtrangling and choak- 


ing her with a cord, on the ſaid 4th of Feb. of 


FT which ſhe inſtantly died. 


She was a third time indifted for the murder of 


| Lydia Duncomb, widow, by ſtrangling and choak- 


ing her with a cord, on the laid Un of F eb. of which 


| the inſtantly died. 


She was again indicted for — at entering - 


the dwelling-houſe of Lydia Duncomb, widow, and 
NY 20 moidores, 18 3 one broad piece, 


value 


} 1 
"ch 
IONS 
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value 25s. four broad pieces, value 238. each, one 
- half broad piece, value 11s. 6 d. 23 ſhillings in ſil- 


ver, a ſilver tankard, value 40s. a canvas bag, value 


1 8. and two ſmocks, value 12 8. on the ſaid 4th of 
Feb. about the hour of two in the morning of the 
ſame day. 

To all which indictments ſhe pleaded, Not Guilty. 


The counſel, having opened the indictment, called 


the following witneſſes. | 
John Kerrel. The priſoner has been my laundreſs 


about a quarter of a year. She was recommended 
to me as an honeſt woman, by a gentleman in the 
Temple. On Sunday the 4th of this month, as I 
returned from commons, I met Mr. Gehagan, and 
going with him through Tanfield-court, we found a 


mob there, and enquiring what was the matter, we 


were told of the murders that had been ed. 


Says Mr. Gehagan, this Mrs. Duncomb was your 


7 Sarah s (the priſoner's) acquaintance.” We went 


forward to the coffee-houle in Covent- garden ; there 


we heard ſeveral diſcovrſing about theſe murders, and 
it was the general opinion, that they muſt have been 
committed by ſome laundreſs, who was acquainted 
with the chambers. From thence we went to the 


Horſe-ſhoe and Magpye in Eſſex ſtreet, where we 
ſtaid till one in the morning, and then returned 
home. I found my door open, and the priſoner in 


the room. * So, Sarah,” e * are you here at 


this time of the morning? you knew Mrs. Dun- 


* comb; have you heard of any body that is .taken 


up for the murder ? No,“ ſaid ſhe, but a gentle- 
e man who had chambers under ber. has been ab- 
s ſent two or three days, and he is ſulpected. ” Says 
I, nobody that was acquainted with Mrs. Dun- 


comb ſhall be here, till the murderer is found out; 


© and therefore look up your things and get away. - 


In the mean time Mr. Gehagan went down to call the 


watch, but he could not find the door readily, and | 


ſo 
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ſo he came up again, and I went down to call two 


watchmen, and brought them up, and I found her 


turning over ſome linen in my drawers. I aſked 


her who it belonged to? ſhe ſaid it was her own. I 


went into the cloſet, and miſſing my waiſtcoats, I 


alked her what ſhe had done with them? ſhe called 
me aſide, and ſaid the had pawned them at Mr. Wil- 


liams's, in Drury-lane, for two guineas, and prayed 
me not to be angry. I told her I was not fo angry 


on that account, but I ſuſpected ſhe was concerned 


in the murder. The next thing I took notice of was 


a bundle lying on the ground. I aſked her what it 


was? ſhe ſaid, © it was her gown. And what's in, 


it? ſays I «© why, linen,” fays ſhe, that is not 
proper for men to ſee; and fo 1 did not offer to 


open it. I ſearched farther, and miſſed ſeveral things 


of my own, and found other things that did not be- 
long to me, and then I charged the watch with her, 
and bid them take her away, and take care of her. 
When ſhe was gone I found another bundle in my 
bed-chamber ; upon. this I called to Mr. Gehagan 


and ſhewed it him; whereupon we reſolved to make 
a thorough learch, and fo 1 looked in the clole-ftool, 


where we found ſome more linen, and a pint ſilver 
tankard, with a bloody handle, We then went to 
one of the watchmen again, and, he ſaid, he had 
let her go, upon her promiling to come again at ten 
o clock in the morning. I bid him find her out by 
all means. He hipped to his brother watchman at 
the gate, and they went and brought her to me. I 
ſhewed her the bloody tankard and linen, ang aſk- 
ed her if they were hers? ſhe ſaid, yes, they were 
left her by her mother. I aſked her, how 3 han- 
dle of the tankard came to be bloody ? ſhe ſaid ſhe 
had cut her finger ; and as for the linen, ſhe laid, 


it was not blood upon it, but a diſorder. 


Council. What kind of linen was s it? did you 
open the bundle ? 
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Kerrel. 1 opened that which -I found in my bed- 
chamber; but my confuſion was fo great, that I do 
not know whether it was ſhifts or aprons. She told 


me the tankard had been in pawn, and that ſhe had 


pawned my waiſtcoats to redeem it. The watchman 
carried her to the watch-houſe, and there they found 
a green ſilk purſe, with honed one counters, in her 
boſom. 

Court. Are you poſitive that ſhe owned the tan- 
kard and linen to be hers? | | 

Kerrel. Yes ; but the linen in her gown was left 
unopened, till after ſhe was ſent to the watch-houſe. 

Priſoner. Was the linen you found in the cloſe- 
ſtool bloody? 

Kerrel. I am not ſure whether it was that, or the 
linen that was found under my bed that was bloody, 
for I was very much ſurprized, and I brought one 
parcel down, and Mr. Gehagan brought another, 
and we threw them down in the watchman's box, 
and ſo they were mixed together. 

Court. Shew the tankard to the jury, and anſcal 


the hnen, .and let them ſee that too, and the other 


things. 

Kerrel. This is the green fl purte chat was 6290 
upon her in the watch-houſe; ſhe ſaid the found it 
in the ſtreet; but ſomebody taking notice it was 


clean, ſhe "IE! ſhe had waſhed it fince. This is the 
_ gown that ſome of the linen was wrapped in, and 


this is the bloody apron that was found under my 


bed, and which, ſhe laid, was not . but marks | 


of a diforder. 
Priſoner. Was the kde wet or dry? 2 
EKerrel. I cannot ſay which, but it was e 
Priſoner. Did you take it up? 
Kerrel. I tock up at under the bed. and-in the 
cloſe-ſtool. The clean linen that was in the draw- 


ers {he tock out herſelf, and the watchman afterwards 


etched away that nich was in the gown. 
Feiſencr. 
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Priſoner. Was the gown bloody, or the mift bloody 
in the ſleeves or boſom, or any where but in the 
lower part? | 

| Kerrel. I cannot fay. 

Court. Is the ſhift here? _ 

Kerrel. Yes. 3 

Court. Produce it then, and let ſomebody look 
on it. 

Ann Oliphant, looking on it] think here is a little 
blood on the upper part of the boſom. 

_ Priſoner. Upon your oath, is it blood or a ſtain? 

Ann Oliphant. I cannot. be Ps but it ſeems 
like the reſt. 

Priſoner to Mr. Kerrel. Did you ſuſpect me on 
account of finding me in your chambers ſo late on 

Sunday night, or was it becauſe you law me counting 

money there on Sunday morning? = | 

Kerrel. I ſaw no money that you had on Sunday 
morning. I ſuſpected nothing of you, till I found 

ou ſo late in my chambers. 

Priſoner. Swear him if he did not ſee me counting 
money in the morning, or if he did not count it. af- 
ter me. , | 

Kerrel. No, I did not. 

Priſoner. Did not you count gol. in your own 
bed after me ? 

Kerrel. No, I ſay, I know nothing of it, If you 
had ſo much money you might have fetched my things 
out of pawn. 

Priſoner. What! did you not reckon how many 
broad-pieces and moidores, and how much liver 
there was? 


Kerrel. No; if T had, I ſhould "BW" fuſpefied” 
you afterwards; but I had not then heard of the 
murder, for it was not known till two in the after- 
noon, and after I had heard it IL went to the coffee. 
houſe, and did not return home till one o'clock on 
Monday morning. If I had ſeen you have ſo much 

1 3 A A | money 


mn 


money on Sunday morning, I ſhould have had ſuch a 
ſuſpicion of you, when I firſt heard of the murder, 


that I ſhould have come home directly. 


Priſoner. It is hard, that he will deny upon his 
oath, what he did with his own hands. 

Court. What time in the morning was this? 

Priſoner. About nine o'clock; and he od me 
where I had it? and I told him, from ſome relations | 


in the country. 


Court. What time did he come to your bon 2 
Kerrel. About nine in the morning: I ſent her for 
ſome tea. Mr. Gehagan breakfaſted with me, and 
ſhe ſtaid till about ten o'clock, when the horn ſound- 


ed for commons. 


Council. There was, you ſay, clean linen taken 
out of the drawers: was there any blood upon it? 
EKerrel. No, I ſhould have ſeized her preſently, if 
I had found any blood before ſhe went away firſt. 
Council. Did ſhe own that clean linen to be hers 


too ? 


Kerrel. Ves. 5 = 
John Gehagan. I have chambers. over the Alie- 


nation Office, three pair of ſtairs high. Mine are 
are on the left hand, and Mr. Kerrel's on the right; 

we are very intimate together. On Sunday morn- 
ing, the 4th of February, I roſe about eight o clock, and 


ſaw Mr. Kerrel's door ſhut. About nine, the pri- 


loner came up and opened his door, and went in, 


and it was not ten minutes before he came to my 
bed - ſide, and, ſays he, © you was a good advocate 


32 — 


for. me laſt night, and I will give you a breakfaſt. 
He gave her a ſhilling to fetch ſome tea; ſhe made 


it, and ſtaid till the horn blew for commons. And 
after commons, he*and I went out together. Going 


through Tanfield-Court, we found a mob there, and 
ſeeing Mr. Clark, a writer, we aſked what was the 
matter ? he told ws. of the murder, and ſaid to Mr. 
Kerrel, this is your laundreſs's acquaintance, We 

- | _ went 
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went to a -offee-houſe in Covent-Garden, where ſome 
gentlemen, talking abont the murder, ſaid, they 
ſhould ſuſpe&t ſome of the laundreſſes. We ſtaid 
there till eight, and then went to the Horſe-ſhoe 
and Magpye in Eſſex-ſtreet, where we ſtaid till one 
in the morning, and then going home, we found his 
door open, a fire and candle in the room, and the 
priſoner ſtanding by the fire-ſide. Says Mr. Ker- 
rel, © Sarah, this Mrs. Duncomb was one of your 
* acquaintance, have you heard of any body's being 
ti taken up for the murder?“ ſhe ſaid, that one Mr. 
Knight, who had chambers under Mrs. Duncomb's, 

was ſuſpected. Well,” ſays Mr. Kerrel, III hate. 
* nobody ſtay in my room, that was acquainted with 

Mrs. Duncomb.” I went down to call the watch, 
but there. being a double door to the Alienation Office, 
1 tumbled, and could not get it open. ſo he came 
down and brought the watch up. He miſſed his 
waiſtcoats, and aſked where they were ? ſhe deſired 
him to let her ſpeak a word with him in private: 
he ſaid, © No, I have no buſineſs with you that needs 
* to be made a ſecret of,” Then ſhe told him they 
were pawned. He kicked a bundle that lay in the 
cloſet, and aſked her what it was? ſhe ſaid, it was 
an old gown of hers, with a ſhift and apron in it; 
but it was a very indecent ſight for a man to ſee, 
and therefore deſired him not to look into it, and 
ſo he put it aſide again. Then the watch took her 
down, and when ſhe was gone he looked under his 
bed, and found another bundle. Zounds,” ſays 
he, here's another bundle of linen that this bitch 
has left behind her; and looking farther, he found 
the linen and the bloody tankard in the doſe-ftool,” 
We went down together, and he called to the watch, 

and aſked him where the woman was? the watchman 
ſaid, he had let her go. © You dog, ſays Mr. Kerrel, 
go and find her again, or I'll ſend you to Newgate,” 


The watchman ſoon met with Ness and brought her 
| to 
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to us. You bloody murdering bitch,“ ſays I, "as 
it not enough to rob the people, and be damned to 
* you, but you muſt murder them too? I'll lee you 
* hanged, you bitch! you bloody bitch you.” So 

T ſhewed her the tankard, and ſhe began to wipe the 
handle with her apron ; but lays I, No, you bloody 
* bitch, you ſhan't wipe it off;” ſhe ſaid, it was her 
own, and that her mother gave it her, and that ſhe 

had fetched it out of pawn, where it had lain for 
thirty ſhillings. © You bloody bitch you, ſays I, 

„your mother was never worth ſuch a tankard. „ | 
J had much ado to keep my hands off the bitch. 

Court. How came you to know that the priſoner 
was acquainted with Mrs. Duncomb ? 

Gehagan. She told me fo herſelf. | 

Court, Did you ſee the linen that was taken out 
of the cloſe-ſtool? 
| Gehagan. Mr. Kerrel gave me that linen and the 

tankard, and I carried them down. I ſaw this bloody 
apron and bloody ſmock taken out of the gown. 
The bundle was in the cloſet when Mr. Kerrel miſ- 
ſed his waiſtcoats, but it was not opened then; the 
watchman fetched it away afterwards. 

Priſoner. Was the blood on the tankard dry? 

Gehagan. It appeared then to be freſh, 

Prifoner. Was the blood on the DIE « or apron wet 
or dry ? 

Gehagan. I don't know certainly... 

Priſoner. Who took the ſhift up? 

Gehagan. I had it in my hand; the blood on 
it was like that on the tankard, which I thought was 
wet. 

Priſoner. It has "EM folded up ever ſince till 
now, and if it was wet then it muſt be damp ſtill, if 
no air has come to it. Was the linen in the cloſe- 
ſtool bloody, and what linen was it? | 
Gehagan. I don't know what linen it was, nor 
whether it was „ or no. 
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Priſoner. Was the linen in the gown delivered to: 
me before I went to the watch-houſe ? 

Gehagan. No; on her ſaying it was indecent, 
it was left, but the watchman came afterwards, and 
ſaid the conſtable thought it neceſſary to have the 
ſmock and apron. | 

Priſoner. What gown had I on? 

Gehagan. I don't know. 

Priſoner. I would aſk Mr. Kerrel the lame ' 
queſtion. | 

| Kerrel. You came up in that blue riding-hood 
you have on now, but I did not mind what gown, 

Prifoner. Had I any blood on my cloaths, or 
was I clean dreſſed? 

Court. Why, it was Monday morning when you 
was taken; you had twenty - four hours to ſhift your 
cloaths. 

Priſoner. Had I ſhifted 1 with clean lin? 

Kerrel. I don't know, I did not obſerve, 

John Maſtreter. I was on my watch in the Tem- 


ple that night the murder was done ; and nothing, 


paſſed but gentlemen going to their chambers. Next 
night, or Monday morning at one o'clock, Mr. Ker- 
rel called, Watch! I went up to him, and he bid me 
call another watch, and ſo I brought Richard Hughes 
to him; then Mr. Kerrel ſaid, come up watchmen ;” 

ſo we went up, and he ſearched his drawers, and 


what linen was not his own he threw out. Then he 


went to ſearch for his cloaths in a portmanteau trunk 


in the cloſet, where he miſſed his waiſtcoats, and aſk- > 
ed the priſoner what was become of them ? ſhe ſaid 


ſhe had pawned them. He ſaid, he could freely for- 
give her for pawning them, but he ſuſpected ſhe was 
concerned in the murder, becauſe he had heard her 
talk of Mrs. Lydia Duncomb; * therefore,” ſays he, 
watch, take care of her, and do not let her go.” 

80 we carried her down, and as nothing was found 


be her, I and my — watchman agreed. to let 
her 
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her go, upon her promiſing to be forth-coming at ten 
in the morning. It was a very boiſterous night, and 
in five minutes after ſhe was gone, Mr. Kerrel and 
Mr. Gehagan came down with a bloody tankard and 
bloody linen. Mr. Kerrel alked me where the wo- 
man was? I ſaid, I had let her go. Says he, if you 
do not bring her again, I will take care of you. So 
J called to my brother watch, and he found her fit- 
ting between two other watchmen at the Temple-gate. 
We carried her back to Mr. Kerrel. He ſhewed her 
the tankard, and aſked her whoſe it was? ſhe ſaid it 
was hers, that ſhe had had it theſe five years, and 
that jt was given her by her mother. He alked 
her, how the handle came to be bloody ? ſhe ſaid, 
ſhe had a prick i in her finger, and ſhewed it me. It 
looked as if it was done with a ruſty nail. 

Council. Did it appear to be a freſh hurt? 

Maſtreter. No; but a prick the had I am cer- 
tain of it.. 

Priſoner. Was the blood on the mice wet or 

_ dry? 2 | 
| Shatrewer, I can't tell; but J believe it was dry, 
becauſe it did not bloody me when I took hold of 

We. 3 ; 
Priſoner. Mr. Gehagan m it was wet. 

SGehagan. She rubbed it, and [ thought it was. 

Maſtreter. 1 had not the tankard in the cham- 
ber, but it was brought down to me. 

Priſoner. Was you by when the bloody linen was 
taken? | 
MM ,aſtreter. No, the other watchman had that. It 
was clean linen that was given me. 

Council. Theſe things were found after one o'clock 
on Monday morning, which was twenty four hours 
after the murder, and therefore I do not fee of what 
ſervice it would be to the priſoner, if ſhe could prove 
that the blood was dry; 8 it not very well be 
dry in that time? 


Richard 
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Richard Hughs. As I was upon my watch in 
the Temple, at paſt one Oclock in the morning, 
I heard Mr. Kerrel call Watch! my brother watch- 
man went, and then he called me; we went up 
ſtairs, and the priſoner opened the door to us. Mr. 
Kerrel looked in his drawers, and in the middle 
drawer there was a pair of ear-rings, which ſhe 
owned, and took them out, and put them in her 
boſom. In another room there was ſome cloaths, 
and he aſked her about his waiſtcoats, ſhe went to 
whiſper him, and ſaid they were pawned; he was 
angry, and ſaid, © why did not you alk me for 
„% money?” then he bid me and Maſtreter take care 
of her; but as we were not charged with her before 
a conſtable, we thought we had no occaſion to keep 
her in cuſtody, and ſo we diſcharged her; ſhe went 
as far as Tanfield Court arch, and then ſhe returned 
back and ſaid it was late, and ſhe lived as far as 
Shoreditch, and therefore had rather fit up in the 
watch-houſe all night than go home. No,” ſays I, 
e you ſhall not fit up in the watch-houſe, and there- 
fore go about your buſineſs, and be here again at 


aten o'clock.” She ſaid, ſhe would come again at 


ten, and ſo went away. But ſoon after ſhe was gone, 
Mr. Kerrel came. down with a- tankard and ſome 
clean linen, and very angry he was that we had let 
her go. I went after her, and found her at the 
Temple. gate fitting between two watchmen, I told 
her Mr. Kerrel wanted to ſpeak with her, and (that 
1 might get her along the more eaſily) I ſaid, that 
he was not ſo angry then, as he was before, and 
ſo I brought her with me. He ſhewed her the 


tankard, and ſhe ſaid it was her mother's, he aſked 


ber how it came bloody? ſhe ſaid, ſhe had pricked 
Her finger. # RE $Le = 
Council. Was it freſh blood upon the tankard? 


_ Hughs. It looked much as it does now: then 1 


carried her to the conſtable, and went away and 
No. XXI. Vor. II. „ dilled 
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ſaid, ſhe had ſeen none of them. I went up again, 
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- Bled my pipe. But preſently I recollefted that 35 


when | was in Mr. Kelly's room; I kicked a bundle 
in a gown, and aſked what it was, and ſhe ſaid her 


| ſhift and apron were in it, and not fit to be ſeen. 


1 told the conſtable of it, and he ſent for it; ſo 1 
went and aſked for the bundle, whereof the ſhift and 
apron were put. 

Council. Whereof ? wherein, you mean ; look upon 


| them; is that the apron, and that the ſhift ? 


Hughs. I am not ſure that theſe are the ſame; 


for I unfolded them in the chamber, they were both 


bloody as they are now. 
Priſoner. Was the blood wet or "gry ? 
Hughs. I am not ſure which. 
Priſoner. Tis hard, if he opened and handled. 
them, and ſaw they were bloody, and yet cannot ſay 


whether they were wet or dry, 


Ann Love. I have been acquainted with Mrs. 
Duncomb thirty years. On Sunday the fourth of 


February I went in order to dine with her; it was 


exactly cne Oclock when 1 came to the chamber- 
door.” I knocked, and waited a conſiderable time ; 
but nobody anſwered; I went down to ſee if 1 could | 


| find any body that had ſeen any belonging to the 


famil 7 or knew whether the maid was gone out or 
met with Mrs. Oliphant, and aſked her; ſhe 


but could make nobody hear. Then I concluded 


"that the old maid Flizabeth Harriſon was dead, and 
that the young maid Ann Price was gone to ber 


ſiſter 's to acquaint her with it. I went then to Mrs. 


| Rhymer (who was Mrs. Duncomb's executrix) ſhe 


came with me, and I went up again with her, but 


"we'*tould not yet get the door open; 1 looked ouʒt 
and ſaw. he priſoner at my Lord Biſhop of Ban- 


gor's door; 1 called her up, and faid, * Sarah, pri- 
«thee go and fetch the Smith to open the door.” She 
Lad, the would go with all | ſpeed, and ſo ſhe went. 

Council. 
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Council. Why did you call her? 

Love. Becauſe I knew ſhe was acquainted with 
Mrs. Duncomb. The priſoner returned without the 
Smith. Mrs. Oliphant came to us. Oh! ſays I, 
** Mrs. Oliphant, I believe they are all dead, and the 
«© Smith is not come, what ſhall we do?“ ſhe ſaid, ſhe 
could get out of her maſter's chamber into the gut- 
ter, and ſo open Mrs. Duncomb's window; I deſired 
her to do ſo by all means. She accordingly, got out 
upon the leads, broke a pane of. glaſs in Mrs. Dun- 
comb's chamiber- window, opened the caſement, and 
I, and Mrs. Rhymer, and the priſoner went in. 
In the paſſage, the poor young girl Nanny lay mur- 
dered upon her bed, and wallowing in her blood, with 
her throat cut from ear to car. 

In the next room, the old maid Elizabeth Harrifon | 
lay dead, and was thought to be ſtrangled, and in 
the next room to that, Mrs. Lydia Duncomb lay 
dead, and ſtrangled in her bed; and her box, where 
ſhe kept her money, was broke open, and ne 
left in it but ſome papers. 5 

Council. Do you know that tankardꝰ 

Love. No; i it was hers, I ſuppoſe ſhe kept it 
locked up, for I do not remember that I have ſeen 
dnn b 

Council. Have you ſeen the * in Mrs. 
Duncomb's chambers at any time before theſe mur- 
ders ? 

Love. Yes: I was there ben eight O clock the 
night before the fact, and Mrs. Oliphant and the 
priſoner were then in the room. 

Council. Do you know on what” account the pri- 
ſoner came? 

Love. She pretended ſhe came to enquire of the 
old maid's health. | | 

— What time did gs go away 2 
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| Love. She and Mr. Oliphant went away a litt'e 
before eight, and 1 ſtaid about a ee of an hour 


after. 
Council. When you went, did any body lock che 


door after you? 


Love. I don't know; it was a fpring- lock, and 
there was a bolt within- lide, and I believe it was 
bolted when Mrs. Oliphant got in at the window ; 
for when ſhe opened the door, I thought 1 heard 


the bolt paſſed back. 


Council. Did the priſoner ever lie with Mrs. Dun- 


comb? 


Love, She was her chair-woman before laſt Chriſt- 


Council. Did the priſoner uſe to lie there? 
Love. I am not ſure of that. 
Council. Have you ſeen her there at any other 


- time than what you have mentioned ? 


Love. Ves; about a month before the murders he 
came there, under pretence of looking for the key of 
her maſter's chambers. | 

Priſoner. . If you ſaw me there when the mur- 
der was diſcovered, do wanne know what m 1 


had on? | 
Love. I did not take notice of your cloaths, but 


I defired you to make a fire, and fo you did. 
Council. Did you ſee any thing lie upon the 


table ? 

Love. There was a caſe knife. with a white Tos 
dle, but the blade was broke off ſhort. I did not 
{ee the blade. | | 

Council. What 1 of — dels knife? 
Love. It was taken away, but I can't tell who 


| took it. 


Ann Olip hant. Mrs. Love came to me, and ſaid, 
ſhe had pen knocking at Mrs. Duncomb's door, and 


could not get in, and ihe believed Mrs. Betty the 
| | old 
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old maid) was dead, and that Nanny was gone to 
acquaint her ſiſter with it, and that the old lady 
could not get up. This was about one o'clock, and 
at two ſhe told me ſhe had ſent Sarah (the priſoner) 
for a Smith to break open the door, but he was' 
not come, and ſhe knew not how to get in. Says 
I, © My maſter Griſly's chambers, you know, are op- 
« poſite to Mrs. Duncomb's: He went away laſt 
« Tueſday, Mr. Twyſden has left the keys with me 
to let the chambers: Now, I'Il ſee if I can get out 
* of his chamber-window into the gutter, and ſo into 
Mrs. Duncomb's appartment. She deſired me to 
try, and ſo I did; I got into the gutter; I broke a 
pane in Mrs. Duncomb's window, and opened the caſe- 
ment. Here is her window, and here is her door; 
the door was locked and bolted; I opened it, and 
Mrs. Rymer and Mrs. Love came in; I did not 
then ſee the priſoner, but I believe he came ſoon: 
after. In the firſt room we found the girl, Ann Price, 
with her throat cut from ear to ear, her hair looſe, and 
hanging over her eyes, and her hands clenched thus. 
In the dining-room, we found Elizabeth Harriſon 
lying ina preſs-bed ; ſhe was ſtrangled, and her throat 
ſcratched; Mrs. Duncomb lay acroſs her bed in the 
next room. The priſoner was there then and talk- 
ed to me, but I was ſo concerned, that I don't 
know what ſhe ſaid, and 1 in a few minutes the mob. 
came in. 

Sen Was you at Mrs. Duncomb's the night 
before the murder ? 
Oliphant. Yes, I went to ſee 1 . eight 
o clock; ſhe ſaid, ſhe was ſorry my maſter was gone, 
| becauſe it was ſo loneſome. The priſoner was then 
fitting by the fire with Mrs. Betty, and Mrs. Betty 
ſaid, © my miſtreſs talks of dying, and would have 
„ me die with her.” I got up to go away, and the 
priſoner ſaid ſhe would go down with me; and ſo ſhe 
did, and we parted in Tunbels court. 


C ouncil. 


? 
rch | 
tions 


much ? ſhe ſaid, about a hes,” I opened the box, 
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Council. You ſay, you found the door locked and 


bolted; how do you think the perſons, who did the 


murder, could get in and out? 

Oliphant. I do not know, I heard b mebody ſay, 
they muſt get down the chimney ; it is a large kitchen 
chimney; but L could thruſt the lock back, it is a 

ring lock; I have often put to the bolt myſelf to 


_ fave Mrs. Betty the trouble of coming to ſhat the 


door after me. When I ſay, I that the bolt, I mean 
—_— oF the fock. . 

Council. Is there any wy to ge out and bare the 
Sack bolted? | | 
« Oliphant: I know of none. 

Council. Cannot they get out at the ſtair · caſe 
window? | 

_ Oliphant: No, they have lately been barred. 

Council. Mr. Grifly's chambers, you ſay, had been 
empty ever fince Tueſday, could they not get into 
his chambers, and ſo into hers ? 


_ + Oliphant, J de not know: there is a Gly lock to 


his door, and J believe may be eafily picked. 
Frances Rhymer. I have known Mrs. Duncomb 
thirty years; and within theſe three or four years 
ſhe has been very infirm, and her memory much de- 
cayed, and therefore ſhe defired me to receive and 
take care Ww her money, and ſhe made me her 


__execuins.” 


Council. Then you have ſeen her box where ber 
money was kept: ' | 
Rhymer. Yes, I have penal] it twenty times. 
Council. Do you know this tankard ? 
Rhymer. Yes, very well, it was hers: ſhe uſed to 
her money in it, and the tankard and money 
were both kept locked up in her box. I kept the 
of this box; and the Thurſday before her death, 


pe aſked me if 1 had got her key? I nn rs and 
the ſaid ſhe wanted a little money. I aſked he 


r how 


and 
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and took out a bag; it was a 100l. * It y a 
top of the other money in the tankard. 

Council. Was this the bag ? 1 
RNꝓhymer. It was ſuch a bag as this; I carried it to 
her by the fire- ſide, and gave her a guinea out of it; 
and there might be left in the bag, I believe, about 
twenty guineas. But beſides what was in the bag 
there were ſeveral parcels, that ſhe had ſealed up in 
papers, for. particular uſes. There were ſix little 
parcels ſealed up with black wax, I believe there were 
two or three guineas in each. In another parce! ſhe 
told me there were twenty guineas for her 8 
and in another there were eighteen luidores. 

Council. Moidores I ſuppoſe you mean? ; 
'  Rhymer. Yes, I believe they call them moidores ; 

theſe, ſhe ſaid, were for me, to defra ay any extraordi- 
nary charges that might happen. en there was a 
green purſe, with thirty or forty ſhillings in it for poor 
People. | 

Council. Look on that green purſe ; do. you "think 
it 1s the ſame ? 

Rhymer. I think it was not ſo long a purſe as this. 

Priſoner. Will ſhe take her oath to every 1 | 
of money that was in the box? 

Rhymer. No, I do not pretend to that. 

Council. This you ſay was on Thurſday, + wie did 
you obſerve in Mrs. Duncomb's chambers the Sun- 
day following? 

Rhymer. When Mrs. Oliphant let us in, the firſt 
thing I took notice of, was the poor young creature 
in the paſſage, with her throat cut from ear to car ; 
then in the dining-room there lay Mrs. Betty, 
ſtrangled, and in the other room I found Mrs. Dun- 
comb in the ſame condition, and her ſtrong black box 
was broke open, and all the money and the tankard 
were gone. | 
Priſoner. You Was there when I was called, up, 
what cloaths had I on? es. 
Rhymer · 
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Rhymer. I was too much concerned to take notice 
of your cloaths. 

Priſoner. Was the door locked, or r bolted before 
Mrs. Oliphant opened it ? 
Rhymer. I do not know. 
Priſoner. Did you ſee any way that a perſon could 
get out and leave the door bolted 1 

Council. Somebody did get in and out too, that's 
plain to a demonſtration. 

Frances Crowder. I knew von Duncomb fix or 
ſeven years. I know this tankard ; about five years 
ago ſhe deſired me to ſell ſome plate for her ; and 


then ſhe ſhewed me this tankard ; © but,” ſays ſhe, 


* I would not fell this, I intend to keep it for a par- 
e ticular reaſon, only I would have you aſk what it is 
« worth.” Her plate was marked with a D and a C 
[CD L, for her huſband's name was Charles] ſhe | 
made uſe of the tankard to put her money in. And 
afterwards ſhe told me, that ſhe intended the tankard 
for her niece Keely. 

Council. Look on that clean linen, Theſe were 
the ſhifts that were found in Mr. Kerrel's drawers. 

' Crowder. Mrs. Duncomb's ſhifts had a particular 

cut, and I verily believe on my oath that they were 
hers. I have one of hers here; that that is the very 
lame in every reſpect. They are all darned too in a 
1 manner; there is not one piece in all her 

en, but all is darned. They have no mark, but 
have all the ſame cut and darning. 

Priſoner. One ſhift may be cut like . | 
| Crowder. Mrs. Duncomb has cut ſhifts for me ex- 
addly in the ſame manner: theſe ſhiſts have not been 
waſhed, I believe, for many years, but they were laid 
upin the box with the money and tankard. 

Priſoner, Mrs. Rhymer took no notice of this 

linen; it was ſtrange that ſhe could not ſee it ; ſhe 
that opened the box ſo often, mult know every trifle 


that was in it. | 
Court. 
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Cour. She was not alked that * | 
Rhymer, I have ſeen linen at the bottom of the 
box; but I did not open it, to look at it; neither 
can I ſwear to it. 
Thomas Bigg, ſurgeon. Mr. Fadow came to me at 
the Rainbow colfee-houſe at Temple. bar, to alk me, 


to go with the coroner, and view the bodies. In the 


firſt room I found the young maid, Ann Price, lying 
in. bed with her hair looſe, and only her ſhift on. 
Her chin was fixed down, as if done with a deſign to 
hide the cuts in her throat, I lifted her chin up, and 


found three inciſions ; one of them was not mortal, 


but the middle one divided the windpipe, which was 
cut three parts through, and either this, or the third, 


was ſufficient for her death, Wounds in the wind- 


pipe, indeed, are not always mortal, for they may 
ſometimes be cured ; but, in a caſe ihe this, where 


the great blood-veſlels were cut, the anavoidalde con- 


ſequence muſt be death. She had no head - cloaths on, 

and her hair was looſe, and ſhe ſeemed to have ſtrug- 
gled hard for her life. In leaning over the bed, the 

mob preſſed ſo hard upon me, that I was in danger 
of having my legs broke, ſo that I was. not ſo parti- 
cular in my obſervation as I could have been. The 
next body I viewed was that of Elizabeth Harriſon: 


ſhe was ſtrangled, and it appeared to have been by 


ſome narrow ſtring, as an apron ſtring, or a pack- 


thread. It was pulled ſo tight that the ſkin was di- 


vided, and the mark very deep. There was likewiſe 


the mark of knuckles on the windpipe, and the blood 


had guſhed out at her noſe. She had a gown and 
petticoat on, and a pair of ſtockings. I knew her 
when J was an apprentice, She had ſore legs, and 


for that reaſon might lie in her ſtockings. Her gown 


too ſeemed to be a ſort of bed-gown, and I believe, 
being old and infirm, ſhe lay both in that and her 


petticoat too. The laſt body was that of Mrs. Dun- 


comb. There was a little creaſe about her neck, 
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which was s juſt enough to give a ſuſpicion that it was 
made by a ſtring being tied round, but the mark was 
ſo ſmall that had ſhe not been very antient and weak, 
ſo that a little matter, indeed, would have put an 
end to her life, one would hardly have thought that 
to have been the caufe of her death. 

Council. Did you fee the ſtrings on her apron? 

Bigg. Yes, they were bloody at the ends. 

Priſoner. Might they not have been murdered 
with thoſe ſtrings, and no blood appear in the middle ? 

Bigg. They might have been ſtrangled, without 
making the ſtrings bloody at all. But the ſtrings be- 
ing only bloody at the ends, which when the apron 
was tied on, would hang before, the blood might 
come upon them in the ſame manner as upon the 
reſt of the apron, or it might be, by folding the 
apron up before it was dry. 

+ Priſoner. If Thad this apron on, and did the r 
in it, how is it poſſible that my ſhift ſhould be bloody 
both behind and before? 

Council. My Lord, we ſhall now ſhew, that it was 
practicable for the door to be bolted within- ſide by a 
perſon who was without. | 
William Fartow. Betwixt the de and the poſt 
there is a vacancy, through which a man may put 
his finger. I put a packthread over the bolt within- 
ſide, and then went without and ſhut the ſpring- 
| lock, and then drew the bolt by the . and 
if ſhut very eahly. 

Mr. Peters. There being a difficulty ſtarted. how 
the door could be left bolted withm-ſide, I took Mr. 
Farlow, porter of the Temple, with me ; he put a 
ſtring about the neck of the bolt, and then I ſhut 
him out, and he pulled the bolt too by both ends of 
the ſtring, and then letting go one end, he aer - 
ſtring out. 

Roger Johnſon. The priſoner was brought to New- 
gate on Monday Feb. 5. I had ſome n of 
. . her, 
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| Her, becauſe ſhe uſed to come thither to ſee one John- 


ſon, an Iriſhman, who was convicted for ſtealing a - 
Scotſman's pack. She ſaw a room where the debtors 
were, and aſked if ſhe might not be in that room. 
I told her it would coſt her a guinea, and ſhe did not 
look like one that could pay fo much; ſhe ſaid, if it 
was two or three guineas, ſhe could ſend for a friend 


that would raiſe the money, Then ſhe went into the 


tap-houſe among the felons, and talked very freely 
with them, I called for a link and took her up into 
another room, where there was none but ſhe and I. 


Child.“ ſays I, there is reaſon to ſuſpect that you 


© are guilty of this murder, and therefore I have or- 
< ders to {earch you; (though indeed I had no ſuch 
orders) and with that I began to feel about her hips, 
and under her petticoats. Then I examined down 
her boſom, and feeling under her arms ſhe ſtart- 


ed, and threw back her head. I clapt my hand to 


her head, and felt ſomething hard in her hair, and 
pulling off her cap, I found this bag of money. I 
aſked her how ſhe came. by it, and ſhe ſaid it. was 
ſome of Mrs. Duncomb's money; © but Mr. John- 


* ſon,” ſays ſhe, © Ill make you a preſent of it, if 


« you will but keep it to yourſelf, and let nobody 


© know any thing of the matter, for the other things 


« againſt me are nothing but circumſtances, aud I 


* ſhall come off well enough, and therefore I only. 


% defire you to let me have 3 d. or 6 d. a day till the 
“ ſeſſions is over, then I ſhall be at liberty to ſhift. 
for myſelf.” I told the money over, and to the bett 


of my knowledge, there was 20 moidores, 18 guineas, 
3 broad pieces, I think one was a 288. piece, and the 


others 23s. pieces, a half broad piece, 5 crowns, 
and 2 or g ſhillings; I ſealed them up in the bag, 
and here they are. oo | 
Court. How did ſhe ſay ſhe came by the money ? 
Johnſon. She ſaid, ſhe took this money and this 
bag from Mrs, Duncomb, and begged me to keep it 
| 304 1 
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ſecret. My dear,” faid I, © I would not i 
„ the money for the world.” She told me too, that 
ſhe had hired three men to ſwear the tankard was her 
grandmother's, but could not depend upon thern ; 
that the name of one was William Denny, another 
was Smith, and I have forgot the third. After I had 
taken the money away, ſhe put a piece of mattreſs in 
her hair, that it might appear of the ſame bulk as 
before. Then I locked her up, and ſent to Mr. Al- 
ſtone, and told him the ſtory ; © and,” ſays I, © do 
vou ſtand in a dark place to be witneſs of what ſhe. 
* ſays, and Ill go and examine her again.“ 

Priſoner. I tied my handkerchief over my head to 
| Hide the money, but Buck happening to fee my hair 
fall down, he told Johnſon ; upon which Johnſon 

came to me, and ſaid, I find the cole's planted in 
your hair, let me keep it for you, and let Buck 
* know nothing of it.“ So I gave Johnſon five broad 
pieces, and twenty two guineas, not Gratis, but only 
to keep for me, for I expected it to be returned when 
ſeſſions was over. As to the money, I never ſaid I 
took it from Mrs. Duncomb, but he aſked what they 
had to Rap againſt me, I told him only a tankard ; 
He aſked me if that was Mrs. Duncomb s, and I ſaid | 

es. | 
„ Court. Johnſon, were -thiſs her words, * chis is 
the money and bag that I took ?” 

_ Johnſon. Yes; and ſhe defired me to make away 
with the bag. 

Mr. Alſtone. On the day ſhe was comthitted Mr. 
Johnſon ſent for me, and "Laid he had found a bag 
of money in her hair, and would have had me take 

it, but I Tefuſed. I aſked him where the bag was; 


he ſaid he had left it with her. I told him he ſhould 
have taken that too, becauſe there might be ſome- 
mark upon it. He ſaid he would call her, and get 
it from her, and deſired me to ſtand out of fight, 
and hear what ſhe ſaid, I accordivgly ſtood in a 


dark 
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Anh place, and ſhe came up and delivered the bag 
to him, and deſired him to burn it, or deſtroy it 
ſome way or other. She ſaid ſhe only wanted wit- 
neſſes to ſwear to the tankard, and for all the reſt ſhe 


could do well enough. She afterwards told me, part 


of the money that was found on her was Mrs. Dun- 
comb's, and taken out of her chamber; that two 
men and a woman were concerned with her, and 
that ſhe herſelf was the contriver, and laid the 
ſcheme of the robbery, that ſhe let them i in, and fat 
upon the ſtairs to watch while they committed the 
fact, but that ſhe knew nothing of the murder; that 
. one Will Gibbs had been with her from the two 
Alexanders (the men who ſhe ſaid were concerned 
with her) and that ſhe had ſent them ten guineas. 

Council. My lord, we have her information upon 
oath before Sir Richard Brocas. 

Court. If it is upon oath it cannot be read, for 
perſons are not to ſwear againſt themſelves ; all ex- 
aminations ought to be taken freely and voluntarily, 
and not upon oath, and then we can read them, 
Indeed, if afterwards the examinant will accuſe others, 

his examination may be ſeparately taken upon oath, - 
but then it is not to be brought in evidence againſt 
- Priſoner. Johnſon ſwears he found twenty mot- 
dores on me, and Mrs. Rhymer ſwore there were 

but eighteen bo 

Court. She was not poſitive, but faid there might 

be about ſo many. 

The priſoner, in her defence, ſpoke as follows: 2 

modeſty might compel a woman to conceal her own 

ſecrets, if neceſſity did not oblige her to the contrary z 

and tis neceſſity which obliges me to ſay, that what 

has been taken for the blood of the murdered * 

is nothing but the free gift of nature. 

 _ This was all that appeared on my ſhift, and it was . 
the ſame on my apron, for I wore W's apron under 


— 
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me next to my ſhift. My maſter, going out of town, - 
deſired me to lie in his chamber, and that was the oc. 
caſion of my foul linen being found there. The wo- 
man, that waſhed the ſheets I then lay in, can teſtify 


that the ſame was upon them; and Mr. Johnſon, Who 


fearched me in Newgate, has ſworn that he found 


my linen in the like condition. That this was the 
Caſe, is plain; for how was it poſſible it could be the 


blood of the murdered perſon? if it is ſuppoſed I 
killed her with my cloaths on, my apron indeed 
might be bloody, but how ſhould as blood come 


upon my ſhift? if 1 did it in my ſhift, how ſhould 


my apron be bloody, or the back part of my ſhift ? 


and whether I did it dreſſed or undreſſed, why was 


not the neck and ſleeves of my ſhift bloody, as well 


as the lower parts ? 


I freely own, that my crimes deſerve death; I own 


that I was acceſſary to the robbery, but I was inno- 


cent of the murder, 2 will give an account of the 
whole affair. 

I lived with Mrs. Lydia Damen oer three 
months before ſhe was murdered; the robbery was 
contrived by Mary Tracey, who is now in confine- 
ment, and myſelf, my own vicious inclinations agree- 


ing with hers, We likewiſe propoſed to rob Mr. 


Oakes, in Thames-ſtreet; ſhe came to me at my 
mafter* s, Mr. Kerrel's chambers, on the Sunday before 
the murder was committed; he not being then at 


5 home, wwe talked about robbing Mrs. Duncomb ; I 


told her I could not pretend to. do it by myſelf, for 
I ſhould be found out. No,“ ſays ſhe, © there are 
d the two Alexanders (Thomas bn James) will help 
* us,” Next day I had ſeventeen pounds ſent me out 
of the country, which I left in Mr. Kerrel's drawers. 
I met them all in Cheapſide the Friday following, and 


we agreed on the next night, and ſo parted. 


Next day, being Saturday, I went between ſeven 


and 6 to ſee Mrs. Duncomb's maid; 


6; | oY | | Elizabeth 


Cu. | 

Elizabeth Harriſon,” who was very bad. I ſtaid a little 
while with her, and went down, and Mary Tracey, 
aud the two Alexanders, came to me about ten 
_ &clock, according to appointment. She would have 
gone -about the robbery. juſt then, but I ſaid it was 
too ſoon. Between ten and eleven ſhe ſaid, © we can 
% do it now.” I told her I would go and ſee, and ſo 
I went up ſtairs, and they followed me. I met the 
young maid on the ſtairs with a blue mug, ſhe was 
going for ſome milk to make a ſack poſſet. She 
aſked me who thoſe were that came after me? I 
told her, they were people going to Mr. Knight's 
below. As foon as ſhe was gone, I faid to Mary 
Tracey, now do you and Tom Alexander go down, 


I know the door is left a- jar, becauſe the old maid 


is ill, and can't get up to let the young maid in 
© when ſhe comes back.” Upon that, James Alex« 
ander, by my order, went in and hid himſelf under 
the bed; and, as I was going down myſelf, I met the 
young maid coming up again. She aſked me, if I 
had ſpoke to Mrs. Betty? I told her no; though I 
ſhould have told her otherwiſe, but only that I 
was afraid ſhe might ſay ſomething to Mrs. Betty 
about me, and Mrs. Betty might tell her I had not 


deen there, and ſo they might have a ſuſpicion of 


me. I paſſed her and went down, and ſpoke with 
Tracey and Alexander, and then went to my maſter's 
chambers, and ſtirred up the fire. I Raid about a 
quarter of an hour, and when I came back, I ſaw 
Tracey and Tom Alexander fitting on Mrs. Dun- 
comb's ſtairs, and I ſat down with them. At twelve 
o'clock we heard ſome people walking, and by and by 
Mr. Knight came, went to his room, and ſhut the _ 


door. It was a very ſtormy night; there was hardly 


any body ſtirring abroad, and the watchmen kept up 
cloſe, except juſt when they cried the hour. At two 
o'clock another gentleman came and called the watch 
to light his candle, upon which I went W up 

airs, 


ems 


Nairs, and ſoon after this I heard Mrs. Duncomb's door 


open; James Alexander came out, and ſaid now 


* 15 the time.“ Then Mary Tracey and Thomas Alex- 
ander went in, but I ſtaid upon the ſtairs to watch. 


I had told them where Mrs. Duncomb's box ſtood. 
They came out between four and five, and one of 
them called to me ſoftly, and ſaid, Hip! how ſhall 
* ſhut the door?” ſays I, * 'tis a ſpring lock; pull 
ce jt too, and it will be faſt ; and ſo one of them 
did. They would have ſhared the money and goods 
upon the ſtairs, but I told them we had better go 
down; ſo we went under the arch by Fig-tree Court, 


where there was a lamp; I aſked them how much 
they had got? they ſaid, they had found fifty gui- 


neas and fome filver in the maid's purſe ; about 


zool. in the cheſt of drawers, beſides the filver 
tankard, and the money in the box, and ſeveral other 
things; ſo that in all they had got to the value of 


about gool. in money and goods. They told me 
they had been forced to gag the people; they gave 
me "the tankard, with what was in it, and ſome linen, 


for my ſhare, and they had a filver ſpoon and a ring, 
and the reſt of the money among themſelves. They 
_ adviſed me to be cunning, and plant the money and 

goods underground, and not be ſeen to be fluſh ; then 


we : py to meet at Greenwich, but we did 


not 


I was s n! in the manner the alt hve "HD 


and carried to the watch-houſe, from whence I was 


ſent to the Compter, and ſo to Newgate. I own that 
I faid the tankard was mine, and that it was left me 


by my mother: ſeveral witneſſes have ſwore what 
account I gave of the tankard being bloody; I had 
hurt my finger, and that was the occaſion of it. Iam 
ſure of death, and therefore have no occaſion to ſpeak | 


any thing but the truth. When I was in the Comp» 
ter, I happened to ſee a young man, whom I knew, 


1 fetter on: I told him 3 was ſorry to ſee him 


there, 
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there, and 1 gave him a ſhilling, and called, for 


half a quartern of rum to make him drink. I after- 
wards went into my room, and heard a voice call me, 


and perceived ſomething poking behind the curtain; 
I aig, a little ſurprized, and looking to ſee what it 


, I found a hole 1a the wall, through which the 
| warn man I had given the ſhilling to ſpoke to me, 
and aſked me if J had ſent for my friends; 1 told 
him, no. He ſaid, he wonld do what he could for 
me, and ſo went away; and ſome time after he 
called to me again, and ſaid, here's a friend.“ I 
looked through, and ſaw Will. Gibbs come in; ſays 


he © Who is there to {wear againſt you?“ I told him 


my two maſters would be the chief witneſſes; © and 
ce what can they charge you with?“ ſays he; I told 


him the tankard was the only thing, for, there was 


nothing elſe that I thought could hart me. Never 


* fear then, ſays he, we'll do well 3 we 


* will get them that will Rap the tankard was your 
e grandmother's, and that you was in Shoreditch the 


night the fact was committed; and we'll have two 


** men that ſhall ſhoot your two maſters.” But, lays 
he, one of the witneſſes. is a woman, and ſhe won't 
ſwear under four guineas; but the men will ſwear 
for two guineas a-piece, and he brought a woman 
and three men; I gave them ten guineas, and they 
promiſed to wait for me at the Bull-head in Bread- 
ſtreet ; but when I called for them, when I was go- 
ing before Sir Richard Brocas they were not there. — 
Then I found I ſhould be ſent to Newgate, and I was 
full of anxious thoughts; but a young man told 


tald me, I had better go to the Whit (N Fwgne) than 


to the Compter, 

When I came to Newgate, 1 had but 18d. in 
filver, beſides the money in my hair, and I gave 
eighteen-pence for my garniſh; I was ordered to 


a high place in the goal. Buck, as I ſaid before, have 


ing ſeen my hair looſe, told Johnſon of it, and John- 
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fon aſked me, if I had got any cole planted there ? 


he ſearched and found the bag, and there was in it 


thirty- ix meidores, eighteen guineas, five crown- 


pieces, two half-crowns, two broad pieces of twenty- 
five ſhillings, four of twenty ſhillings, and one 


half broad piece. He told me I muſt 3 cunning, 


and not be ſeen to be fluſh of money; I deſired 


him to keep it for me till I got clear, and only let 
me have a little now and then as I wanted it; then, 
lays he, © do you know any body that will ſwear for 
« you! 9 4 No,” ſays I, © can you help me to any?“ 

& | would not do ſuch a thing for the world,“ ſays 


he, if I thought you guilty :”* ſo he took the money 


and we parted ; but in a little time he came down 
again, and laid, What have you done with the bag; 
« I have it, ſays J, © but what would you adviſe 


o Þ with ie! TI? Why,” ſays he, you might 


* have thrown it down the neceſſary- houſe, or have 
« burnt it, but give it me, and Il take care of it; 

and fo J gave it him. Mr. Alſtone then brought me 
to the condemned hold, and examined me; I denied 
all, till I found he heard of the money, and then I 


| knew my life was gone ; and therefore I confeſſed all 
that I knew; I gave him the ſame account of the rob- 


bers as I have given now. I told him TI heard my 
maſters were to be ſhot, and J deſired him to ſend 
them word. I deſcribed Tracey and the two Alex- 
anders, and when they were firſt taken, they denied 
that they knew Mr, Oaks, whom they and I had 
agreed to rob. 

All that I have now declared is fact, and I have 
no occaſion to murder three perſons on a falſe accu- 


ſation; for I know I am a condemned woman, I know 


I muſt fuffer an ignominious death, which my crimes 
deſerve, and J ſhall ſuffer willingly. I thank God 
that he has given me time to repent, when I might 


have been ſnatched off in the midſt of my crimes, and 
without 


rr 
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without having an opporiuny of preparing myſelf 
for another world. 
. My lord, as there was more money found upon 


me than belonged to Mrs. Duncomb, I hope your 
lordſhip will be ſo good as to order what was my own 


to be returned me. 
Court. The court cannot 8 whoſe pro- 


perty the money is, till the jury have brought in their 


verdict. 
The jury then withdrew, and in about a quarter 


of an hour, brought in their verdict, guilty, Death, 


The Oordinary, in his account of this malefactor, 


informs us, that ſhe was twenty-two years of age, 


deſcended of honeſt creditable parents in the county 


_ of Parkam..;;;;' 
Her father, ſhe faid, had a pretty eſtate, about 


10 l. a year, which he ſoon ran out, and then with 


the reverſion of it, his wife, her mothens being an 


Iriſh woman, went to Dublin, - and there they pur- 


chaſed a public place of the city, lived in good credit, 


and gave her good education at ſchool, in reading, 


writing, and ſuch other things, as are proper for a 
girl above the meaneſt rank of the people. She 


lived with her father and mother, who made much 


of her, becauſe of her ſprightly temper, a conſide- 
rable time; till ſome years ago, her parents coming 


to London about certain affairs, ſhe came with them; 
and ſome time after that, approaching nigh to wo- 


man's eſtate, ſhe went to ſervice, and was in ſeveral 
good families, where ſhe gave ſatisfaction, and was 
never blamed for her diſhoneſty. Her father return- 
ing to Dublin, her mother died ſoon after; about 
which time, ſhe got to be one of the laundreſſes i in 
the Temple. Before this ſhe was a ſervant at the 


Black- horſe alehouſe, where ſhe renewed her former 
acquaintance with Mary Tracey, and became ac- 


quainted with the two Alexanders. 
3 D's -- 5 
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As to the murders, burglary, and wbbery, for 
which ſhe was indicted and found guilty, ſhe gave 


much the ſame account as ſhe did in court in her de- 


fence, and therefore we ſhall not tire the reader's pa- 
tience with the repetition. 

As to her behaviour, after is commitment, ſhe 
no fooner entered Newgate, but ſhe cried out, I 
% am a dead woman.“ She was conveyed to tlie Old 


Condemned Hold, as the molt proper place for ſe- 


curing her, and a perſon was appointed to watch 
her, from an apprehenſion that ſhe intended to take 
away her own life. Theſe fears were occaſioned 
from her appearing to be extremely ill and out of 
order, her ſick fits were ſucceeded by vomitings of 


dlotted blood, and her perſiſting, during theſe ails, 


to - refuſe taking any thing to comfort her, or ſup- 
port nature. Mr. Snowd, a ſurgeon, after ex- 


amining into her caſe, declared it as his opinion, 
that her illneſs might be occaſioned by a preternatural 
Hurry of ſpirits, and was not dangerous. However, 


{he would ſometimes fall into ſtrange agomes, rolling 
her eyes, clinching her hands, &c. particularly once, 


when her former maſter came to fee her, ſhe fell into 


an extraordinary diforder, graſping the keeper's legs, 


| fo as ſcarce to be got off; when ſhe came to herſelf, 


all the reaſon ſhe aſſigned was, that ſhe could er 
endure to ſee any of her acquaintance. 

When ſhe was informed, that Mary Tracey and 
the two Alexanders were ſeized, ſhe appeared pleas 
ed, and ſmiled, ſaying, with ſceming ſatisfaction, 


hall die now with pleaſure, ſince the murtherers 


* are taken.“ When the boys and the weman were 
ſhewn to her, that ſhe might ſee whether they were 


the perſons whom ſhe accuſed, fhe immediately ſaid, 


ay, theſe are the perſons who committed the mur- 
der. And ſaid to Tracey, you know this to be true, 


| which ſhe pronounced with a boldneſs that ſurpriſed 


al who were _ ' Then addreſſing her again, 
ſaid, 
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ſaid, © See, Mary, what you have brought me to 3 


« and it is through you and the two Alexanders, that 


am brought to this ſhame, and muſt die for it 
you all promiſed me you would do no murder, but 


to my great ſurpriſe, 1 found the contrary. 
Some gentlemen, who came to ſee her in the Preſs- 


yard, importuning her to make a frank diſcovery of | 


the murder, ſhe anſwered with ſome heat, © after I 
have been lome time laid in my grave, it will be 
* found out.” Some people of faſhion alking her if 
ſhe was ſettled in her mind, and reſolved to make no 


further confeſſion ; ſhe ſaid, that as ſhe was not con- 


cerned in the murder, ſhe hoped God would accept 


her life as a ſatisfaction for her manifold fins, 


On Sunday about fix o'clock in the afternoon, as 


| ſome people were with her in her room, ſhe fell into 


a grievous agony, which laſted for ſome time with 
all imaginable ſigns of terror and fright ; 'one of the 
keepers coming in ſaid, © Sarah, what's the matter? 
* what has happened to put you in this diforder ?” 


the pretended it was occafioned by her being told at 
chapel that ſhe was to be hanged in Fleet-ſtreet among 
all her acquaintance, which, ſhe ſaid, gave her in- 
expreſſible pain. The keeper replied, I am afraid, 
Sarah, that is not the truth; when the dead warrant _ 


came down, 1 acquainted you, that you were to die 


there, ſo it is not probable that ſhould ſurprize you 


ſo much now. Take my advice, make a full con- 
feſſion, and you will find your mind much eaſter ; 
to this ſhe ſaid not x word. 


When the bellman came into Newgied-4 to give no- 


tice to the prifoners who were to die on Monday, 
fomebody called to Sarah Malcolm, and bid her 


mind what he ſaid ; fhe looking ont of the window, 


anſwered, ſhe did ; -and as ſoon as he had done, ſaid, 


do ye hear, Mr. Bellman, call for a pint of wine, 
and III throw you a ſhilling to pay for it, which ſhe 
did INES 


Sunday 


* 
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Sunday night, about ten o'clock, ſhe called to 


Chambers, one of the priſoners who were to die 
the next day, and who was in a cell over-a 


gainſt her 
window, and bid him be of good comfort, and aſked 
him if ſhe ſhould pray along with him; he anſwered, 
„ do,” Sarah, © with all our hearts; 2 upon which 


ſhe began to pray very fervently, and continued to 


do ſo for the beſt part of the night, till all her can- 


dles were burnt out; then ſhe exhorted them not to 
go to ſleep, but to pray to God to forgive them their 
paſt offences: your time, ſaid ſhe, is ſhort, as well 
as mine, and I wiſh 1 were to go with you. As to 
the ignominy of your fate, let not that trouble you, 
none but the vulgar will reflect on you or your rela- 
tions; good fathers may have unhappy children ; 

and pious children may have unworthy parents, nei- 
ther are anſwerable for the other. As to the ſudden- 
neſs of your death, conſider, we have had time to 
call for mercy. Having finiſhed her ſpeech to theſe 
her unhappy companions, ſhe ſhut the window, and 


laid herſelf down on her bed. 


The follrwing Leiter was ſent to her ſome days before ber 
; Execution. 


Dear Siſter in God, 
F 1 Shall not ſay much as to your preſent unheppy 
circumſtances, becauſe I am not certain they 
« are fo, and yet I cannot help ſaying, I am concern- 
« ed to hear ſo many vile hereticks reproach you for 
being guilty of a crime, far leſs than they themſelves 


live in the conſtant practice of. I do aſſure you 


that the prayers of the faithful are not wanting ſor 


the delivery of you out of your trouble, but as it 


+ hath pleaſed God to call you out of the world in 


© the manner you are now acquainted with, I hope 
| 6 you will {ſubmit to it as becomes a true catholic 


6 « Chrifian ; : and as it is ordered you muſt die, the 
| * * manncr 
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1 | 
manner of it is not. worth your concern, whether 
you are ſeen by ten or ten thouſand people, nar 
can it make any alteration in your caſe, whether 
* they all cry for you or againſt you; ſince it is no 
more in their power to ſave you from the power of 
© the law, than it is to aggravate the puniſhment of 

„it. And as to the place where you ſuffer, though 
it may pleaſe your enemies, it cannot in the leaſt 
* add to your afflictions, when you conſider who it 
“ is that has the direction of all events, and that his 
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* deſigns are not to be fruſtrated by any, and that 


he may with the ſame juſtice demand your life, by 
© the hand of ordinary juſtice, as he did others by 
* the means ſo much complained of, and ſaid by ſome 


14 80 be © great an evil that deforvei eternal damna- 


tion: but were the queſtion ſeriouſly aſked them, 
_ © why the taking away life is an evil, and the pre- 
„ ſerving it a good, I am apt to think I ſhould 
meet with no better anſwer, than that they did think 
*® ſo; not conſidering, that God diretts all events, and 
oy that he doth not ſee as men ſee, nor judge as men 
judge, but can bring about the greateſt good, by 
© means of the greateſt evils; nor in the preſent caſe, 


©* without ſome evidence of the truth of this, as the 5 


Old Bailey could and Newgate now can teſtify ; 
* but to ſay no more on this head, I ſhall conch 
* with a few words of advice to you, and fo truſt, 
e that God who is able will abundantly recompence 
all your ſuffering if you continue ſtedfaſt in the true 
* faith. And firſt of all, let not any concern about 
_ © the things of this life meet with any place in your 
& heart, nor doubt in the leaſt of your welfare in 
e the next; but firmly truſt, that he who has 
made you an inſtrument of bringing about his pur- 
* poſe, will as certainly reward you, if you truſt in 
& him; notwithſtanding ſo many unthinking wretches 
« are for ſending you to hell for being the inſtrument 
6 of n a few poor ſouls to Heaven a little be- 
fore 
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* fore their time, and that too for what they knew 
te was not in your power to help. But what is moſt . 
to be lamented in your preſent ſufferings is, that you 
are daily perſecuted by that ignorant Heretick and 
* moſt ordinary of all ordinaries, whole godlineſs is gain 
* and filthy lucre, who, under pretence of giving 
« faving knowledge, is endeavouring to extort falſe 
“ confeſſion, &c. and ſince you have already declared 
* what you ſay is the truth in relation to the fact 
* charged upon you, I hope none will prevail on you 
* to ſay otherwiſe; ſo recommend myſelf your faith- 
* ful friend always in prayer for you till death, 

+ FREE = Morgan Maccay. 
_ Kenſington, _ 3 
March 2d, 1733. 


A Letter written by Sarah Malcolm. 
Sir, | 


VO cannot but know that. ſadneſs is the rack of 
Y an affliction not to be expreſſed, a judgment 
more prejudicial than the worſt revenge from an 
enemy's hand; it is like a venemous worm, which 
not only confumes the body, but eats into the very 
ſoul ; it is a moth that feeds on the very marrow and 
vitals, and a perpetual executioner, torturing the ſoul, 
and exhauſting her ſpirits. So, Sir, if conſcience 
has touched you, it muſt certainly leave ſadneſs on 
| your ſpirits; and as it behoves every one at their 
laſt hour to die in peace with God and all the world, I 
freely forgive you and all the world. | 
5 2 Sarab Malcolm. 

Feb. 26, 1733. . 


At the place of execution, ſhe appeared pretty 
ſerene and calm, reading in a book; I prayed with 
her, and ſhe appeared very ſerious and devout ; _ 


n ( 393 ) 
' could not compole herſelf, but cried molt bitterly all 
the time. As I was concluding the prayers, and re- 
commending her ſoul to Almighty God, at the point 
of death, ſhe fainted away, and it was a good while 
before ſhe recovered. Juſt before the cart drew 
away, ſhe looked towards the Temple, and cried, 
s Oh! my maſter, my maſter! I wiſh I could ſee 
% him!” and then looking up to Heaven often cried, 
“Lord have mercy on me, Lord receive my ſpirit ;” 
and then the cart withdrew. 


She FO executed in F leet-ſtreet, near Fetter-lane, 
on the 7th of March, 1733. 


End of VOL. II. 
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